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Dick  N,  a  totally  blind  high  school  senior 
who  is  attending  public  school  for  the  first 
time  since  he  lost  his  sight  in  1937,  wrote  on 
September  8,  1944:  “I  started  to  school  last 
Tuesday  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  like  it 
very  much.  Everything  seems  to  be  working 

out  perfectly  and  I  think  that  J -  is 

a  fine  school.” 

Dick  has  attended  the  School  for  the 
Blind  in  the  intervening  years  but  now  is 
finishing  his  last  year  and  will  graduate  from 
a  large  public  high  school  in  the  city  where 
his  home  is  located.  This  is  possible  because  of 

*Any  success  this  program  may  enjoy  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  foresight  and  careful  planning. of  Mr.  Walter 
R.  Dry,  superintendent,  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  Dr.  V.  D.  Bain,  assistant  superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Special 
Education. 


Mrs.  Ethel  Nestell  Fortner,  supervisor  of  Education  of 
Visually  Handicapped,  and  staff  consultant  of  the  Oregon 
State  School  for  the  Blind  was  from  1931  to  1943 
teacher  and  principal  at  the  State  School.  Before  that, 
she  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Colorado. 


Oregon’s  new  program  of  supervision  of 
handicapped  children  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  Convention  Proceedings,  1943, 
page  74,  a  paper  bearing  the  same  title  as  this 
article  reviews  the  history  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  in  Oregon  and  gives  the  provisions  of  the 
1943  law  which  created  a  Division  of  Special 
Education  in  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  made  possible  a  state-wide  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  aims  of  the  program  are  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  and  development  of  handicaps, 
and  to  help  the  child  w!k>  has  a  handicap  to 
make  a  more  satisfactory  personal,  social,  and 
economic  adjustment  than  he  would  other¬ 
wise  achieve. 

The  program  is  organized  to  co-ordinate 
with  all  other  agencies  operating  in  the  field 
of  child  health  and  welfare  in  the  state.  For 
instance,  public  health  departments  working 
with  the  schools  are  indispensable  in  the 
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discovery  of  handicapped  children  needing 
educational  assistance. 

Facilities  already  existing  in  the  state  for 
the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped 
child  include  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Salem,  and  two  sight-saving  classes 
in  Portland — Oregon’s  only  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ter.  Prior  to  the  1943  legislation,  there  was  no 
means  of  serving  the  visually  handicapped  in 
the  other  two-thirds  of  the  school  population 
(scattered  over  96,000  square  miles)  other 
than  the  help  obtained  through  the  School 
for  the  Blind.  The  supervisor  for  the  visually 
handicapped  now  can  assist  local  school  au¬ 
thorities  to  (1)  determine  whether  a  visually 
handicapped  child  can  safely  receive  special 
education  locally,  or  whether  he  should  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  School  for  the  Blind;  (2)  obtain 
sight-conservation  aids  for  children  needing 
them;  (3)  arrange  special  programs  for  chil¬ 
dren  returning  to  the  public  schools  who  have 
been  attending  the  School  for  the  Blind;  and 
(4)  solve  individual  and  general  problems  of 
eye  care,  visual  hygiene,  lighting,  seating,  and 
posture. 

Co-ordination  between  the  Division  of  Spec¬ 
ial  Education  and  the  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind  has  made  it  possible  to  reduce 
the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  School 
for  the  Blind.  The  School  for  the  Blind,  how¬ 
ever,  will  continue  to  use  its  sight-conserva¬ 
tion  facilities  for  cases  in  which  the  local 
school  facilities,  even  with  the  help  of  the 
Division  of  Special  Education,  are  inadequate 
to  solve  the  child’s  problem. 

Children  needing  eye  surgery  or  treatment 
that  cannot  be  obtained  locally  can  attend  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Salem  until  the  medi¬ 
cal  correction  and  educational  readjustment 
have  been  made;  they  can  then  be  returned  to 
their  own  schools,  with  whatever  help  is 
needed.  Last  year,  six  weeks  was  long  enough 
to  bring  twelve-year-old  Kathryn  B.’s  vision 
from  15/200  to  20/40  through  cataract  sur¬ 
gery.  Kathryn,  a  foster  home  child  recently 
arrived  from  another  state,  had  been  placed 


in  a  retarded  sixth-grade  group  because  she 
could  not  read.  Six  weeks  later,  with  restored 
vision,  she  was  able  to  read,  and  to  pass 
achievement  tests  at  a  high  seventh-grade 
level,  and  has  returned  to  public  school. 

The  State  School  for  the  Blind  also  extends 
its  help  to  children  who  do  not  adjust  to 
their  local  school  situation  because  their  eye 
problem  is  complicated  by  other  problems  of 
maladjustment,  extreme  learning  difficulties, 
or  additional  physical  handicaps.  Denny,  a 
nine-year-old  boy  with  a  very  high  refractive 
error,  lack  of  fusion,  and  a  crippling  condi¬ 
tion  of  one  arm  and  leg,  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Division  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  when  he  entered  a  two-teacher  school  in 
a  small  coast  town  as  a  fourth  grader  last 
fall.  He  had  attended  a  parochial  school  and 
three  other  public  schools.  In  one  of  them 
he  had  been  placed  in  a  sight-saving  class.  But 
Denny  had  never  learned  to  read.  Now  his 
mother  had  gone  to  work  in  the  shipyards, 
leaving  Denny  with  his-  grandmother.  His 
teacher  reported  that  he  could  identify  letters 
and  numbers  for  a  short  time,  and  then  every¬ 
thing  blurred;  and  that  because  of  his  poor 
vision  and  crippled  condition  he  was  afraid 
to  play  with  other  children.  Here  was  a  prob¬ 
lem — an  eye  problem,  complicated  by  other 
factors  to  the  extent  that  it  was  futile  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  it  in  the  small  rural  school. 
Denny  was  entered  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind  where  he  is  having  fusion  training; 
where  exercises  advised  for  his  crippled  arm 
and  leg  are  carried  out  daily;  and  where,  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  remedial  reading  special¬ 
ist,  he  is  learning  to  read.  Progress  is  slow  at 
first,  but  his  teacher  is  hopeful  that  in  a  year 
or  two  Denny  can  be  returned  to  the  public 
schools  and  make  normal  progress. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Division 
of  Special  Education  have  successfully  placed 
in  the  public  schools  totally  blind,  or  educa¬ 
tionally  blind,  children  who  were  beyond  the 
ninth-grade  level.  Some  juniors  and  seniors, 
and  a  few  sophomores  who  have  been  so 
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placed  experimentally,  have  led  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  advantageous  to  boys  and  girls  with¬ 
out  sight  to  graduate  from  the  public  schools 
in  their  own  communities.  Any  child  with  or 
without  vision  who  spends  twelve  years  at¬ 
tending  school  away  from  home,  is  apt  to 
return  to  his  home  after  graduation  to  find 
himself  practically  a  stranger  in  his  home 
town.  He  has  a  readjustment  to  make,  and 
the  average  community  takes  little,  if  any, 
responsibility  toward  him  economically  or 
socially.  The  child  who  can  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  home  town  in  a  school 
situation  has  an  opportunity  to  make  friends, 
join  organizations,  and  take  part  in  various 
activities.  If  the  child  with  a  handicap  suc¬ 
ceeds,  the  community  will  take  pride  in  his 
accomplishments.  His  place  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity  becomes  established;  he  is  no  longer 
an  outsider. 

Now  that  state  aid  and  supervision  can  be 
given  these  young  people,  a  number  have 
completed  their  last  year,  or  last  two  years, 
so  successfully  that  we  are  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tinue  such  a  program.  It  is  not  every  high 
school  boy  or  girl  who  can  make  this  adjust¬ 
ment;  it  is  not  every  school  system  that  can 
handle  the  problem  well,  but  where  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  capable,  where  the  school  personnel 
are  willing  and  co-operative,  and  where  fac¬ 
tors  of  physical  and  mental  health  do  not  com¬ 
plicate  the  picture,  chances  for  success  are 
very  good.  But  students,  as  well  as  school, 
must  be  chosen  carefully. 

In  placing  a  blind  student  in  a  public 
school,  it  is  first  necessary  to  “sell  the  idea” 
to  the  school  administrators,  point  out  to  them 
that  there  is  a  way  to  work  out  the  child’s 
problems,  and  convince  them  that  it  is  possible 
since  it  has  worked  out  successfully  in  other 
places.  It  is  wise  to  have  the  pupil  visit  the 
building  he  will  attend  before  school  starts, 
practice  finding  his  way  around,  and  locate 
the  classrooms  he  will  use,  the  lavatories,  etc. 
In  some  cases,  high  school  service  groups 
have  been  asked  to  delegate  someone  to  look 


out  for  the  boy  or  girl  until  he  becomes 
oriented — not  to  lead  him  around,  but  to 
see  for  the  first  few  days  that  he  finds  his 
classes  and  is  included  in  the  group  activities. 

The  state  aids  that  make  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child’s  schoolwork  possible  in  sighted 
classes  are:  a  reading  service;  Talking  Book 
machine  and  record  library  service;  braille 
books  and  materials;  and  the  use  of  a  type¬ 
writer.  Assignments  not  available  in  braille 
or  on  Talking  Book  records  are  read  aloud, 
usually  by  a  student  reader.  This  service  is 
paid  for  by  the  school  district,  and  reimburse¬ 
ment  is  made  to  the  district  from  state  funds. 
The  Talking  Book  machine  is  lent  by  the 
Division  of  Special  Education,  the  Talking 
Book  records  by  the  Library  Association  of 
Portland  (distributing  library  for  books  for 
the  adult  blind),  the  braille  books  and  ma¬ 
terials  by  the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
typewriter  is  made  available  by  the  local 
school  to  be  used  in  study  periods. 

Here  is  another  excerpt  from  a  letter  from 
a  totally  blind  high  school  junior.  Bob  Y,  who 
has  always  been  without  sight,  writes  on  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1944,  of  his  first  public  school  ex¬ 
perience:  “I  enjoyed  going  to  K - High 

School  from  the  first  day.  You  know,  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  co-operation  that 
I  received  from  both  faculty  and  students.  All 
the  teachers  were  perfectly  willing  to  give  me 
oral  tests  after  school,  or  during  my  study 
periods.  The  students  were  helpful,  and  not 
the  type  of  helpfulness  that  annoys  one.  My 
name  was  brought  up  for  membership  in  the 
High  Y.  I  considered  this  an  honor  since  very 
few  of  the  boys  ever  get  an  opportunity  to 
enter  the  club  ...  I  was  so  surprised  that  first 
day  when  I  walked  up  the  steps  leading  to 
the  building  when  a  fellow  called  out:  ‘Say, 
come  over  here  and  sit  down  till  the  bell 
rings.’  That’s  the  way  it  was  all  day;  I  even 
got  a  ride  home.” 

Dick  and  Bob  are  just  beginning  their  pub¬ 
lic  school  experience,  but  here  is  the  story  of 
a  totally  blind  girl  who  made  her  adjustment 
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last  year  to  a  small  public  high  school:  Betty 
M.  was  blinded  from  trachoma,  a  tragedy 
that  should  never  happen  in  this  day  and 
age.  During  her  five  years  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  her  education  was  continued  and 
she  received  the  tools  for  further  education: 
braille,  the  use  of  the  Talking  Book,  practice 
in  handwriting,  training  in  typing,  home 
economics,  music,  and  learning  to  study  by 
listening  to  assignments  read  aloud.  Her  ad¬ 
justment  was  a  difficult  one,  but  she  made  it. 
She  is  a  conscientious  student,  has  a  sunny 
personality,  and  gets  around  well.  She  wanted 
to  graduate  from  her  own  school,  but  she 
and  her  family  were  a  little  afraid  to  try 
it.  The  following  excerpts  from  correspond¬ 
ence  tell  her  story :  Letter  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  August  24,  1943:  “Mrs.  M.  called  on  me 
yesterday  concerning  Betty’s  attendance  here 
this  next  year.  I’d  think  it  entirely  possible  for 
her  to  come,  and  a  practical  arrangement,  too. 
But  I’d  need  guidance  from  you  folks  as  to 
how  to  go  about  giving  the  girl  every  chance. 
I’d  like  to  have  her  credits  and  any  recom¬ 
mendations  you  can  make.  Then,  if  I  may,  I’ll 
bother  you  with  any  questions  that  might 
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arise. 

The  necessary  arrangements  were  made, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  Betty 
wrote,  on  January  19,  1944,  the  following  letter 
in  answer  to  a  request  for  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  she  was  getting  along:  “The 
first  class  which  I  have  is  general  science,  and 
this  class  commences  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  I  do  all  of  my  work  in  this  class  in 
braille.  I  take  my  tests  when  the  rest  of  the 
class  are  doing  theirs,  but  I  do  mine  in  braille. 
The  braille  science  books  which  I  have  help 
me  out  a  lot. 

“The  next  subject  I  have  is  English,  and  I 
also  prepare  my  assignments  in  braille.  I  also 
use  the  Talking  Book  for  this  subject,  as  we 
have  to  read  some  books  outside  of  class.  The 
way  I  usually  take  tests  in  this  class  is  that 
the  teacher  prefers  to  give  my  tests  orally  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  my  study  periods. 


“The  third  period  finds  me  down  in  the 
home  economics  room.  The  first  part  of  this 
year  we  have  been  taking  cooking.  All  writ¬ 
ten  work  in  this  subject  I  do  in  braille  first 
and  then  I  usually  type  it  out  from  my  braille 
copy. 

“Chorus  is  really  my  hardest  subject,  I 
think,  as  all  of  the  other  students  read  as 
they  sing.  I  either  memorize  the  songs  by 
listening,  or  take  a  song  out  and  copy  it  in 
braille.  We  have  given  one  concert  this  year, 
and  to  give  another  in  the  spring. 

“I  go  to  all  the  games  they  have  here,  and 
I  am  liking  it  here  fine.  Everyone  is  thought¬ 
ful  and  nice  to  me.” 

March  27,  1944,  Betty  wrote  for  some  self¬ 
threading  needles  for  sewing,  and  sent  a  clip¬ 
ping  from  her  school  paper  headed  “Meet 

Betty  M - Student  of  the  Month.”  The  item 

read: 

“Attractive,  dark  haired  Betty  M,  who 
has  a  smile  for  everyone  and  is  a  friend  to 
all  who  know  her,  is  Mac  Hi’s  senior  of 
the  month.  Betty  transferred  this  year  from 
Oregon  Blind  School  in  Salem  .  .  .  Betty  is 
carrying  four  subjects,  including  general  sci¬ 
ence,  home  economics,  chorus,  and  English. 
She  is  an  honor  student  receiving  grades  of 
ones  and  twos.  Outside  of  school  Betty 
spends  much  time  outdoors.  She  likes  to 
dance,  plays  the  piano,  and  sings.  Her  hob¬ 
bies  are  collecting  snapshots  and  novelty 
jewelry.  Recently  her  brother,  who  is  in 
Persia  with  the  Army,  sent  her  some  very 
unusual  pieces  done  in  silver  filigree.  Betty 
is  very  interested  in  school.  After  finishing 
high  school  she  would  like  to  attend  college 
and  major  in  history.” 

The  most  recent  correspondence  from  her 
tells  of  her  plans  for  the  coming  year.  On 
August  20,  1944,  she  wrote:  “Just  think,  here 
it  is  time  for  school  again,  and  I  imagine  all 
of  you  are  making  plans  for  the  coming  school 
year.  So  am  I,  as  I  have  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enter  the  North  Western  Christian 
College  in  Eugene.  The  Christian  Church 
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here  offered  to  pay  my  tuition  for  one  year, 
if  I  would  attend  their  college.” 

Since  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  reaches 
those  whose  major  interest  is  work  for  the 
blind,  I  have  stressed  so  far  the  benefits  ac¬ 
cruing  from  the  co-operative  relationship 
between  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  work  done  on  the  total  vision 
program  during  the  first  year  shows  that 
supervision  of  the  education  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  has  involved  explaining  this 
phase  of  the  handicapped  children’s  program 
to  222  public  school  administrators,  and  78 
public  health  officers  and  nurses.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-eight  schools  have  been  visited; 
1,205  children  have  had  vision  checks;  and 
80  home  calls  were  made  in  29  counties. 
Follow-up  letters  have  been  written  mention¬ 
ing  each  child  whose  eyes  were  examined  so 
that  the  schools  and  health  departments  have 
had  specific  recommendations  for  sight  con¬ 
servation. 

Sixty-six  children  with  low  vision  in  twenty- 
seven  counties  are  now  using  sight-saving 
materials  (Clear  Type  books,  easel  desk-tops, 
more  visible  pencil,  paper,  and  chalk,  a  read¬ 
ing  service,  or  a  Talking  Book  machine) 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Special  Education.  Twenty-seven  of  these 
children  were  attending  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Salem,  but  are  now 
doing  their  work  in  the  public  schools  with 
the  help  of  this  program.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  fifteen  more  to  return  next 
year.  Eighteen  children  who  were  unable  to 
do  public  school  work  even  with  the  aid  of 
this  program  were  helped  to  enroll  in  the 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  ten 
more  with  serious  eye  problems  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  next  year. 

Opportunity  for  teacher  instruction  and 
demonstration  of  Snellen  testing  was  provided 
by  the  normal  schools. 

A  partial  follow-up  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  on  the  survey  of  visually  handi¬ 


capped  children  in  ten  counties  in  1942-43 
shows  that  233  corrections  with  improved 
eye  health  have  been  reported,  which  seem 
to  be  attributable  to  the  emphasis  now  being 
placed  on  vision  care. 

Patty  L.  is  a  typical  example  of  the  child 
who  can  be  benefited  by  this  program.  If 
Patty  had  lived  in  a  large  city  she  would 
have  been  placed  in  a  sight-saving  class,  but 
she  lives  in  a  sparsely  populated  corner  of  the 
state  in  a  county  of  less  than  1,000  school  popu¬ 
lation.  Patty  is  a  bright  twelve-year-old  albino 
girl  with  20/200  vision.  Because  of  her  alert¬ 
ness  and  the  teacher’s  willingness  to  help  her, 
she  made  sufficient  progress  to  maintain  her 
age-grade  level,  but  had  experienced  difficulty 
because  of  the  reading,  copying,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  visual  tasks  of  the  schoolroom.  Patty  now 
has  some  of  her  texts  and  several  story  books 
in  Clear  Type  lent  by  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  She  is  using  paper,  pencils,  and  chalk 
that  make  her  work  more  visible.  Her  daily 
assignments  not  found  in  Clear  Type  are 
read  aloud  to  her.  An  adjustable  desk-top  is 
provided  to  keep  her  books  in  good  reading 
position  and  as  an  aid  to  good  posture.  She 
had  the  use  of  a  Talking  Book  machine  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  to  catch  up  on  some 
of  the  “story-book  reading”  that  she  has 
missed.  Patty,  her  mother,  her  teacher,  and 
the  community  have  all  expressed  their  de¬ 
light  in  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  way  of 
solving  Patty’s  educational  problem. 

Five  brief  mimeographed  bulletins  have 
been  published  to  date  by  the  Division  of 
Special  Education  in  the  field  of  vision: 

What  Teachers  Should  Know  About  Vision 

Gives  suggestions  for  finding  and  helping 
the  visually  handicapped  child. 

Helping  the  Visually  Handicapped  Child 
in  Your  Classroom 

Contains  specific  instructions  for  the  teacher 
using  sight-saving  aids  for  a  visually  handi- 
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capped  child  under  the  supervision  of  this 
program. 

Sight-Saving  Aids 

Tells  how  to  procure  the  recommended 
sight-conservation  materials. 

Suggestions  for  Improving 
Schoolroom  Lighting 

Making  the  best  use  of  available  facilities 
under  wartime  conditions. 

Save  Your  Eyes 

A  list  of  books  for  visually  handicapped 
children  recommended  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  the  Oregon  State 
Library. 


The  future  plans  for  the  Division  of  Special 
Education  include  a  program  of  in-service 
teacher  education,  and  consultation  clinics 
on  a  county-wide  basis  in  speech,  hearing,  and 
vision;  and  to  the  extent  that  their  schedules 
will  permit,  the  supervisors  will  respond  to 
special  invitations  for  consultation  and  service 
at  the  request  of  the  school  authorities.  The 
Department  of  Education  plans  to  continue 
furnishing  sight-conservation  materials  and 
services  to  children  in  local  schools,  and  also 
the  liaison  service  between  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  the  schools  of  the  state. 

There  is,  in  such  a  state-wide  program  as 
this,  real  help  for  the  child  with  a  physical 
disability.  There  is  also  a  new  opportunity  to 
prevent  blindness  and  impairment  of  vision. 


REHABILITATION  JOBS  OPEN  TO  BLIND  AS  WELL  AS  TO  SEEING 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  is  now  at  work  recruiting  to  fill  positions 
in  programs  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind.  One  of  the  positions  to  be  filled 
at  the  present  time  is  that  of  Rehabilitation 
Aide  to  the  Blind,  Instructor  in  Braille  and 
Typing.  This  position  requires  successful  ex¬ 
perience  in  organized  home,  bedside,  or 
classroom  instruction  of  blinded  individuals, 
or  in  social  case  work  services  to  blinded  in¬ 
dividuals.  Such  experience  must  have  included 
teaching  braille  reading  and  typing.  Entrance 
salaries  for  such  positions  range  between 
$2433  and  $3163  per  annum,  including  over¬ 
time  pay. 

Another  position  waiting  to  be  filled  is  that 
of  Training  Officer  for  the  Blind,  for  which 
salaries  range  between  $3163  and  $4428  per 
annum,  including  overtime  pay.  For  this  po¬ 
sition,  the  Commission  is  seeking  persons 
with  the  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  types  of  employment:  (1)  Voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  case  work  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs  in  which  the  duties  included 


interviewing,  social  treatment,  and  employ¬ 
ment  placement  of  blinded  individuals;  (2) 
Employment  placement  of  blinded  persons  in 
either  governmental  or  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  interviewing 
and  placement  techniques  was  secured,  and 
which  demonstrated  familiarity  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  variety  of  occupations;  (3)  Re¬ 
search  in  the  administration  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind  carried  on  in  a  re¬ 
search  foundation,  in  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  or  in  a  rehabilitation  agency;  (4)  Ex¬ 
perience  in  one  or  more  professional,  busi¬ 
ness,  industrial,  or  agricultural  occupations  in 
such  capacity  as  to  demonstrate  familiarity 
with  on-the-job  problems  of  blinded  workers. 

Blind,  as  well  as  sighted  persons,  are  capable 
of  performing  the  duties  involved  in  both  of 
the  above  positions.  Anyone  interested,  and 
qualified  for  these  jobs,  should  communicate 
with  W.  A.  McCoy,  Chief,  Examining  and 
Personnel,  Utilization  Division,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington  25, 


WINTER  SPORTS  AND  RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES  AT  PERKINS 

ALLAN  W.  SHERMAN 


Naturally,  the  type  of  winter  athletic- 
recreational  program  developed  in  schools  for 
the  visually  handicapped  will  show  wide  va¬ 
riations,  depending  upon  factors  of  geographic 
location,  physical  equipment,  available  man¬ 
power  for  instruction  and  supervision  and,  of 
great  importance,  the  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Doubt¬ 
less,  however,  there  would  be  little  variance 
among  schools  in  the  objectives  sought 
through  a  sports  program  or  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  value  of  a  good  ath¬ 
letic-recreational  plan.  One  of  the  basic 
objectives  should  be  a  program  of  athletics 
and  recreational  activities  for  all ,  not  just  for 
those  whose  natural  ability  makes  athletic 
endeavors  particularly  satisfying.  So  many  of 
our  young  people  need  a  program  which  will 
overcome  the  tendency  toward  sedentary 
habits,  and  which  will  develop  “big  muscles,” 
encourage  freedom  of  movement,  improve 
posture,  develop  self-confidence,  and  bring 
social  poise.  Through  team  games  and  com¬ 
petitive  sports,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  we 
should  seek  good  sportsmanship,  control  of 
self,  and  a  sense  of  sharing  an  experience  in 
which  there  is  something  close  and  impor¬ 
tant — of  greater  moment  than  the  individual. 
Recreational  activities  seek  to  develop  a  desire 
for  satisfying  physical  activity  through  skills 
which  permit  individual  participation  in 
wholesome  leisure-time  pursuits.  Such  are  our 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  principal  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  was  formerly  teacher 
of  English  and  history,  and  coach  of  football  at  Tabor 
Academy,  Marion,  Massachusetts.  He  has  had  many  years 
of  camping  experience  and  was  for  six  years  director  of 
the  Tabor  Summer  Programs. 


common  objectives;  each  program  will  have  a 
different  avenue  of  approach. 

New  England  weather,  cursed  by  many, 
nevertheless  offers  us  at  Perkins  wide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  varied  out-of-door  activity.  Our 
excellent  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool 
provide  fine  possibilities  for  a  complete,  well- 
rounded  program.  We  have  been  asked  to  tell 
of  our  use  of  these  opportunities,  but  we  speak 
of  this  program  humbly,  for  we  feel  that  there 
is  still  much  developmental  work  to  be  done. 
That  there  exists  a  great  weakness  in  the 
recreational  aspect  of  our  plan,  we  frankly 
admit.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  de¬ 
veloping  skills  and  interests  in  our  pupils 
which  will  open  the  way  to  desirable  social- 
recreational  activities  in  later  after-school  life. 

From  the  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school  we  have  gym  classes  which  meet  at 
regularly  scheduled  times  each  week.  In  the 
Lower  School,  these  meet  in  grade  groups; 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  grades,  small 
homogeneous  groups  which  cut  across  grade 
lines  have  been  organized  with  real  gains  in 
providing  individual  instruction  but  with  con¬ 
siderable  schedule  difficulty.  For  the  most 
part,  these  classes  are  held  indoors  during  the 
winter  months,  except  that  all  Upper  School 
gym  classes,  both  boys’  and  girls’,  “pitch  in” 
to  clear  the  paths  and  the  skating  pond  after 
a  heavy  snowfall.  In  these  classes  we  seek 
physical  development  through  group  and  in¬ 
dividual  exercises,  apparatus  work,  and  group 
games.  These  classes  form  the  base  of  our 
whole  sports-recreational  program.  From  the 
third  grade  on  up  through  the  sixth,  regular 
classes  in  swimming  are  worked  into  the 
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weekly  school  schedule.  The  swimming  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Upper  School  will  be  explained 
in  another  section. 

One  of  the  very  real  problems  which  has 
developed  at  Perkins  in  planning  a  program 
of  value  for  all  pupils  has  been  that  of  ade¬ 
quate  supervision  and  instruction.  The  basic 
gym  classes  and  all  other  parts  of  the  program 
are  carried  on  by  three  physical  instructors 
aided  by  interested  staff  members.  One  of  the 
instructors  is  assigned  to,  and  is  responsible 
for,  work  in  the  Lower  School.  Another  shares 
the  Lower  School  responsibility  for  the  boys 
and,  in  addition,  carries  the  entire  program 
for  the  Boys’  Upper  School.  The  third  in¬ 
structor  directs  the  work  in  the  Girls’  Upper 
School.  The  active  participation  of  other 
teachers  and  staff  members  is  a  most  desirable 
feature  of  the  plan.  We  have  attempted,  with 
only  moderate  success  up  to'  the  present,  to 
give  competent  and  interested  Upper  School 
students  the  opportunity  of  assisting  in  Lower 
School  activities,  thus  fostering  development 
of  leadership  qualities.  The  task  of  carrying 
out  an  effective  afternoon  program  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  all  pupils  continues  to 
be  a  real  challenge. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  school  day 
in  the  Lower  School,  pupils  have  the  use  of 
the  cottage  playground  and  the  skating  pond 
for  wholesome  outdoor  activity  through  free 
play.  This  playground  time  for  the  youngest 
children  is  supervised  by  housemothers  and 
teachers  of  the  kindergarten  cottages  assisted 
by  some  few  Upper  School  pupils.  For  the 
older  Lower  School  children,  outdoor  play 
is  supervised  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that 
the  physical  education  instructors  are  able  to 
giye  some  time  to  the  afternoon  program. 
Separate  coasting  slides  for  the  Lower  School 
boys  and  girls  were  constructed  many  years 
ago  and  have  been  a  source  of  great  fun  for 
them. 

In  the  Upper  School,  after  regular  classes 
have  been  concluded,  both  boys  and  girls  have 
“required”  athletics.  The  program  followed 


varies  considerably,  depending  upon  the 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  coasting 
slopes  and  the  skating  surface.  Whenever 
possible  we  like  to  have  the  pupils  outdoors. 
Skating  is  a  fine  activity  for  visually  handi¬ 
capped  people  and  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
both  boys  and  girls.  Most  of  the  students  have 
purchased  their  own  skating  equipment,  but 
so  that  everyone  may  have  skating  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  school  has  purchased  many  pairs 
of  shoe  skates  which  are  lent  to  individuals 
for  the  season.  For  the  past  few  years  it  has 
been  necessary  for  us  to  remain  at  home  for 
our  outdoor  winter  sports  program,  but  in 
those  utopian  days  when  gasoline  was  plenti¬ 
ful  we  were  able  to  take  groups  of  boys  and 
girls  to  a  nearby  sports  center  for  toboggan¬ 
ing.  A  few  of  our  partially  sighted  students 
have  tried  skiing,  but  the  cost  of  equipment, 
lack  of  adequate  slopes,  and  the  natural  haz¬ 
ards  of  such  a  fast  sport  have  led  us  to  believe 
that  it  does  not  have  great  possibilities  for  us 
here.  During  the  winter  months,  snow  shovel¬ 
ling  as  a  “community  service”  job  has  always 
been  a  part  of  the  winter  program.  Evening 
and  week-end  coasting  and  skating  parties  are 
enjoyed  by  the  cottage  family  groups. 

On  those  days  when  the  weather  will  not 
permit  outdoor  work,  we  have  been  able  to 
organize  indoor  activities  for  the  no  Upper 
School  pupils.  In  this  area,  the  assistance  of 
teachers  and  staff  members  has  enabled  the 
physical  education  instructors  to  plan  a  varied 
program.  The  boys  and  girls  use  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  the  large  assembly  hall,  and  the 
swimming  pool  on  alternate  days.  The  boys 
have  a  program  planned  for  four  afternoons 
of  each  week.  They  have  organized  two  intra¬ 
mural  teams,  the  Blues  and  the  Whites,  and 
each  boy  is  an  important  member  of  his  team. 
This  competitive  team  contest  is  carried  on 
in  wrestling  and  in  swimming.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  completed  the  first  round  of 
intramural  wrestling,  and  will  begin  the 
intramural  swimming  matches  this  month. 
Competitive  swimming  will  be  the  activity 
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for  most  of  the  boys  who  are  not  members 
of  the  school  wrestling  squad.  From  the  intra¬ 
mural  groups,  a  varsity  wrestling  squad  has 
been  chosen,  and  from  this  group  a  team  will 
be  selected  to  represent  the  school  in  inter¬ 
scholastic  competition.  This  wrestling  pro¬ 
gram  was  begun  about  four  years  ago  and  is 
developing  quite  well.  Other  schools  for  the 
blind  have  developed  an  interscholastic 
wrestling  program  to  a  greater  extent  than 
we  have  here  at  Perkins.  The  fine  records 
made  by  wrestling  teams  at  Overbrook,  the 
New  York  Institute,  and  at  Overlea  ably 
demonstrate  the  value  of  a  program  of  this 
kind  in  schools  for  the  visually  handicapped. 
Wrestling  is  one  sport  where  totally  blind 
boys  can  compete  with  fully  sighted  ones  on 
an  equal  basis.  In  addition  to  the  excellent 
training  gained  through  interscholastic  sports, 
the  boys  who  have  participated  in  these  wres¬ 
tling  matches  will  testify,  I  am  sure,  to  the 
value  of  these  matches  at  home  and  abroad 
as  real  socializing  experiences. 

The  girls  have  a  somewhat  less  strenuous 
program  than  the  boys  in  that  they  are  “re¬ 
quired”  to  be  present  at  afternoon  sports  only 
two  days  each  week.  Intercottage  competi¬ 
tion  on  the  girls’  side  is  carried  on  throughout 
the  year  with  meets  being  held  in  games, 
swimming,  and  dancing.  The  winter  “dance 
meet”  is  the  highlight  of  the  girls’  winter 
sports  activities.  The  afternoon  activity  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  girls  consists  of  games,  social  and 
folk  dancing,  and  a  concentrated  course  in 
swimming. 

The  swimming  program  deserves  some  en¬ 
largement,  for  we  feel  that  it  has  been  quite 
successful.  Two  years  ago  a  representative  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  co-operated  in  be¬ 
ginning  a  Red  Cross  Program.  This  plan  pro¬ 
vides  for  advancement  according  to  graded 
classifications  set  up  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  through  their  national  experience,  and 
we  have  found  that  our  girls  have  been  able 
to  move  through  these  various  graded  steps 
very  satisfactorily.  Our  objective  has  been  to 


have  every  pupil  in  school  a  swimmer.  With 
the  boys,  this  objective  has  been  reached  with 
little  difficulty;  through  the  plan  indicated 
above,  we  have  made  real  progress  with  the 
girls.  The  girl  swimmers,  organized  into 
ability  groups,  carry  on  a  very  intensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Two  separate 
groups  meet  on  each  “pool  day.”  In  addition 
to  our  regular  instructors  here  at  school,  we 
often  have  the  assistance  of  a  Red  Cross  in¬ 
structor  from  the  Boston  area.  So  that  our 
pupils  may  follow  their  progress  accurately 
through  the  course,  large  braille  charts  have 
been  made  which  correspond  directly  to  those 
charts  developed  by  the  Red  Cross  for  seeing 
swimmers.  This  self-competition  has  been  the 
spur  to  fine  accomplishments  by  many.  Sev¬ 
eral  advanced  swimmers  have  sought  compe¬ 
tition  with  girls  from  nearby  schools.  Such 
desirable  competitive  work  would  be  possible 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  most  schools  are 
not  maintaining  competitive  athletic  programs 
as  they  were  before  the  war,  particularly  for 
girls. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  girls’  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  dancing  classes.  Since  relatively 
few  girls  can  utilize  the  swimming  pool  at 
one  time,  during  that  same  time  the  gym¬ 
nasium  or  assembly  hall  is  made  available  for 
dancing.  The  day’s  plan  may  consist  of  square 
dances,  folk  dances,  or  contemporary  social 
dancing.  Each  girl  has  an  opportunity  to  en¬ 
gage  in  dancing  at  least  twice  a  week  and  to 
secure  instruction  at  that  time.  We  feel  that 
through  this  program  our  girls  are  gaining  in 
self-confidence  and  social  competence. 

Dancing  instruction  is  offered  to  the  boys 
once  each  week,  and  they  have  profited  greatly 
by  this  opportunity.  Individual  periods  have 
been  arranged  for  boys  who  need  and  desire 
additional  instruction,  an  arrangement  which, 
though  time-consuming,  has  been  most  bene¬ 
ficial.  However,  we  are  still  falling  short  in 
making  this  part  of  the  plan  available  to  all 
of  our  boys.  Many  of  our  young  men  have 
to  be  “sold”  on  the  desirability  of  this  skill,  or 
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accomplishment,  as  a  definite  social  attribute. 

As  we  all  well  know,  there  is  a  great  need 
for  combining  with  an  athletic  program  the 
development  of  individual  skills  in  addition 
to  dancing,  which  will  have  carry-over  value 
in  after-school  living.  At  the  present  time,  in¬ 
door  roller  skating  seems  to  be  on  the  wane 
here  at  Perkins.  In  the  past  this  has  been  a 
popular  activity,  and  we  hope  to  stimulate 
interest  in  it  this  winter  season.  Many  of  our 
students  have  found  this  sport  a  wholesome, 
exciting,  recreational  activity  when  enjoyed 
at  an  indoor  roller  skating  rink  together  with 
sighted  companions. 

Bowling  is  good  fun  when  sufficient  skill 
is  acquired  to  take  one  out  of  the  “dub”  class. 
The  lack  of  indoor  equipment  for  this  sport, 
and  of  time  and  money  for  utilizing  com¬ 
munity  resources  has  prevented  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  activity  to  its  greatest  extent.  We 
need  to  discover  more  such  wholesome  recre¬ 
ational  activities  if  we  are  to  make  the  most 
of  the  carry-over  recreational  program  of 
sports  activities.  Perhaps  in  this  area  our  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  of  more  service  to  us  and, 
through  us,  to  themselves. 

Student  participation  in  the  planning  of 
this  entire  program  of  winter  sports  activities 
is  an  essential  part  of  it.  The  boys  have  an 
Active  Athletic  association,  membership  in 


BLIND  TRAINEES 

An  interesting  and  newsy  weekly  paper 
called  the  Quadrangle  Review  is  now  being 
published  weekly  by  blind  trainees  at  Old 
Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  Avon,  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  departments  include  local  com- 


which  is  a  goal  attained  by  successful  athletic 
endeavor.  This  group  of  boys  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  developing  the  sports  program  sets 
up  the  awards  for  sports  accomplishments; 
raises  some  of  the  money  to  provide  trips;  and 
furnishes  the  active  leadership  to  make  the 
program  a  success.  The  girls  maintain  two 
organizations  to  promote  interest  and  help 
in  planning  the  program,  an  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  and  an  Outing  Club.  The  senior  high 
school  girls  have  an  Athletic  Board  which 
manages  all  interhouse  competition.  This 
Athletic  Association,  consisting  of  an  elected 
membership,  engages  in  sports  activities  be¬ 
yond  the  regular  program  required  of  all.  The 
Outing  Club  consists  of  interested  junior  high 
school  girls  who,  together  with  their  adviser — 
one  of  the  physical  instructors — plan  addi¬ 
tional  athletic  activities  for  that  group. 

With  active  pupil  leadership,  co-operative 
staff  assistance,  and  very  competent  profes¬ 
sional  instruction,  we  are  looking  forward 
to  an  active  winter  sports  program  for  all 
pupils.  If  New  England  weather  gives  us  a 
frigid,  snowy  smile,  we  will  have  plenty  of 
outdoor  fun.  If  she  doesn’t  work  for  us  one 
day,  we  have  just  to  wait  until  the  next  for 
a  change  and  then  hope  for  a  freeze-up  or  a 
heavy  snow  to  provide  opportunities  for  out¬ 
side  joy.  * 
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ments,  current  comments,  editorials,  social 
column,  the  poets’  corner,  pedagogic  com¬ 
ments,  jokes,  sports  news,  and  even  a  comic 
strip.  The  paper  is  printed,  as  well  as  edited, 
by  the  trainees. 


A  SERVICE  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN  OF 

PRESCHOOL  AGE 

GERTRUDE  VAN  DEN  BROEK 


A  glance  through  the  records  of  an  educator 
of  preschool  blind  children  impresses  one 
with  the  variety  of  guidance  problems  en¬ 
countered,  all  of  which  come  under  the  broad 
heading  of  “human  conduct.” 

Some  seven  years  ago,  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  a  Bureau  in  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  being 
aware  of  the  hidden,  as  well  as  the  obvious, 
problems  which  complicated  the  lives  of  its 
small  clients,  created  a  special  Preschool  Serv¬ 
ice  for  them.  Previous  to  its  inauguration,  the 
conviction  had  grown  that  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  found  sitting  disconsolately  in  corners 
and  presenting  an  appearance  of  feeble-mind¬ 
edness  were  not  feeble-minded  at  all,  but 
were  merely  suffering  from  a  stagnation  of 
the  mind  due  to  lack  of  stimulation.  This 
Preschool  Service  can  best  be  described  as 
“child  guidance”  and  “parent  education.”  Its 
aim  is  the  prevention  of  maladjustment  or — 
to  put  it  in  more  positive  terms — the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  normal  unfolding  of  the  child’s  in¬ 
herent  capacities,  which  includes  the  form¬ 
ing  of  happy  and  constructive  human  relation¬ 
ships. 

Though  it  is  found  that  some  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  adjust  themselves,  on  the  whole,  re¬ 
markably  well  to  the  difficult  requirements 
of  having  to  grow  up  sightless  in  a  world  of 
seeing  people,  the  value  of  a  worker  who  can 

' 
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act  as  pilot,  interpreter,  and  friend  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.  We  feel  justified  in 
making  this  statement  because  of  the  appre¬ 
ciative  response  of  our  parents  to  this  Service 
and  because  we  realize  the  number  of  hurdles 
surmounted,  which,  but  for  our  assistance, 
might  have  proven  too  high  for  many  of  our 
children. 

That  the  earliest  years  of  a  person’s  life  are 
the  decisive  ones  as  far  as  character  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  now,  if  not  a  widely  accepted,  at 
least  an  oft-repeated  idea.  If  this  be  true  for 
normal  children,  the  importance  of  the  early 
phases  of  life  must  be  even  greater  for  a 
blind  child.  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  a 
blind,  or  semiblind,  child  has  to  meet  life 
under  difficult  circumstances  from  the  start. 
Some  inescapable  facts  of  the  blind  child’s 
life  need  only  be  pointed  out  to  be  at  once 
recognized  as  true :  for  example,  that  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  general  control  of  his  muscles  and  the 
attainment  of  smooth  locomotion  are  much 
more  difficult  feats  for  him  than  for  the  see¬ 
ing  baby.  It  will  also  be  obvious  after  a  little 
reflection,  that  he  has  no  faculty  which  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  that  which  enables  a 
seeing  child  to  obtain  a  diversity  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  a  single  glance.  We  know  that  his  re¬ 
maining  senses,  being  less  inclusive  than  sight, 
convey  their  impressions  in  piecemeal  fashion 
and  make  the  latter  difficult  to  synthesize.  Add 
to  this  that  he  has  some  day  to  discover  that  he 
is  different  from  his  playmates  and  in  what 
way  he  is  different,  and  the  concept  that  his 
life  is  likely  to  be  complicated  will  need  no 
further  elaboration.  Nor  will  it  seem  strange 
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that  these  children  and  their  parents  both 
need  and  welcome  counsel  and  guidance 
from  a  qualified  worker  whose  awareness  is 
forged  through  varied  and  extensive  experi¬ 
ence. 

A  realization  of  these  facts  should  not  lead 
us  merely  to  pity  but  rather  to  more  effective 
co-operation.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  the 
blind  child  is  likely  to  take  these  hurdles  in 
his  stride,  overcoming  his  peculiar  difficulties 
through  compensatory  activity  of  the  other 
senses,  provided — and  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter — that  his  parents,  or  those  responsible 
for  his  care,  do  not  upset  him  emotionally.  It 
will  not  surprise  anyone,  however,  to  learn 
that  this  latter  prerequisite  is  often  lacking. 
In  fact,  the  blind  baby  is  likely  to  find  his 
home  charged  with  anxiety.  His  parents  may 
find  that  they  need  time — perhaps  much  time 
— to  recover  from  the  shock  of  the  discovery 
that  they  have  a  blind  baby.  Perhaps  they  may 
never  quite  regain  their  own  emotional  bal¬ 
ance.  Knowing  that  any  child,  but  particularly 
a  handicapped  one,  is  strongly  influenced  by 
the  attitudes  others  adopt  toward  him,  we  see 
clearly  that  the  going  may  be  quite  rough  for 
many  a  blind  baby  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
life’s  journey. 

Within  the  space  of  this  short  article,  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  just 
how  a  preschool  worker  tries  to  help  her 
clients.  Our  professed  aims  indicate  that  home 
visiting  would  be  the  mainstay  of  this  service, 
supplemented  by  follow-up  correspondence; 
but  just  how  such  a  worker  accomplishes  her 
aims  by  means  of  the  spoken  and  written 
word  is  a  question  as  difficult  to  answer  as 
how  a  painter  paints  his  picture.  However, 
some  hints  as  to  procedure  can  be  given.  As 
many  blind  children  are  held  back  by  ad¬ 
ditional  physical  difficulties,  or  even  by  the 
fact  that  very  early  in  life  they  have  to  un¬ 
dergo  frequent  examinations  and  operations, 
the  suggestions  made  during  the  home  visit 
have  to  be  a  creative  adaptation  to  the  partic¬ 
ular  child  in  his  particular  situation.  They 


must  deal  concurrently,  as  one  would  expect, 
with  such  matters  as  the  method  and  the 
time  to  start  the  teaching  of  walking,  speech, 
toilet-training,  self-feeding,  and  related  skills. 

Preferably,  we  visit  our  clients  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  help  the  parents  to  realize  fully 
all  the  factors  in  their  situation.  Suggestions 
are  made  for  reading  and  study  according  to 
their  capacity  to  utilize  such  resources.  The 
State  Library  in  Albany  co-operates  with  us 
by  sending  out  specially  selected  books  which 
may  help  the  parents  to  solve  some  specific 
problems,  enlarge  their  general  background, 
or  stimulate  them  to  think  for  themselves  and 
to  apply  good  child  guidance  principles. 
Parents  who  have  such  knowledge  do  not 
find  it  difficult  to  protect  the  blind  child’s 
proper  place  in  the  family  group.  Most  prob¬ 
lems  that  arise  out  of  this  necessity  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  solved  with  the  aid  of  pertinent  read¬ 
ing  coupled  with  suggestions  from  the  pre¬ 
school  worker  who  applies  her  specialized 
knowledge  and  experience  to  the  specific 
needs  of  the  moment. 

As  already  stated,  we  find  that  a  blind 
child  with  normal  intelligence  does  very  well 
indeed,  provided  the  parents  do  not  allow 
themselves  to  become  inwardly  disorganized 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  sightless.  A 
family  which,  clear-eyed  and  unemotionally, 
accepts  what  life  brings  and  makes  the  most 
of  it,  gives  its  blind  member  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  foundation  for  his  life.  This  statement 
is  made  not  only  to  emphasize  that  the  home 
must  be  as  normal  as  possible  but  that  it  is,  in 
addition,  the  best  environment  for  the  young 
child  even  though  few  homes  can  boast  of 
highly  trained  people  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  many  institutions.  To  maintain  that  the 
home  is  the  best  place  for  the  young  child  is 
not  to  overlook  a  fact  of  which  we  are  all  too 
painfully  aware:  namely,  that  there  are  homes 
which  are  unsuitable  for  any  child.  Such 
homes  are,  of  course,  entirely  inadequate  for 
a  blind  one.  It  was,  however,  our  conviction 
from  the  beginning  that  the  blind  preschool 
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child,  even  more  than  the  seeing  one,  needs 
the  sense  of  security  which  comes  from  feel¬ 
ing  himself  to  be  a  loved  and  wanted  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family  and  a  community;  and  our 
subsequent  work  has  given  us  no  cause  to 
change  our  point  of  view.  Nor  is  it  a  sense  of 
security  alone  of  which  we  are  thinking. 
Family  life  yields  other  rich  emotional,  as 
well  as  mental  values.  The  latter  are  easily 
overlooked  because  the  activities  giving  rise 
to  these  values  are  the  common  stuff  of  which 
home  life  is  made.  For  example,  the  child 
gains  much  from  the  contacts  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  that  come  through  visiting  or 
shopping;  through  hearing  members  of  the 
family  discuss  their  wider  concerns;  through 
contacts  with  people  who  deliver  merchandise 
to  the  home;  and  through  acquaintance  with 
the  multiple  processes  of  housekeeping,  gar¬ 
dening,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  home.  All 
these  things  are  much  more  closely  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  small  child,  and  are 
therefore  more  comprehensible  to  him  than 
identical  processes  carried  on  in  an  institution 
where  his  contact  with  these  activities  is  too 
remote  and  unrelated  to  convey  any  meaning. 

Besides  the  contributions  of  home  life  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  such  as  its  affectionate 
atmosphere,  its  mental  and  social  values,  and 
the  concreteness  and  vividness  of  experience 
which  it  affords,  the  home  is  also  the  place 
where  the  blind  child  may  most  easily  learn 
that  he  can  make  a  contribution  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  efficiency  of  others.  Though  it  is 


more  difficult  in  a  city  home  than  on  a  farm 
to  find  for  the  small  blind  child  little  tasks 
which  obviously  need  doing,  it  can  be  done. 
This  effort  should  certainly  be  made,  because 
only  through  this  means  can  he  ever  gain  the 
comfort  and  stability  of  genuine  self-respect. 
In  institutions  run  entirely  by  adults  with 
well-defined  duties,  the  child’s  responsibility 
is  almost  entirely  limited  to  learning  his  les¬ 
sons.  Good  institutions  make  an  effort  to 
counteract  this  drawback  with  the  older  chil¬ 
dren,  but  in  the  case  of  the  very  small  child 
this  is  almost  impossible;  yet,  this  sense  of 
worth  and  importance  should  be  fostered. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  insistence 
that  the  blind  child  be  kept  in  his  own  home 
and  our  work  be  done  there,  presents  many 
difficulties  which  we  recognize  and  cheerfully 
accept  for  the  sake  of  the  values  that  we  want 
most  to  preserve.  Very  intensive  follow-up 
work  cannot  be  done  with  a  preschool  popu¬ 
lation  thinly  scattered  throughout  the  state. 
This  we  know  and  regret,  particularly  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  children  with  whom  we  feel 
that  more  intensive  work  might  just  “turn 
the  tide.”  In  general,  however,  the  knowledge 
that  very  close  supervision  is  not  to  be  had 
reinforces  the  reliance  of  the  parents  on  their 
own  ability  to  guide  their  blind  child  properly. 
This  confidence,  often  weak  in  the  beginning, 
grows  steadily  under  the  worker’s  encourage¬ 
ment,  for  our  endeavor  is  geared  to  the  slogan 
of  all  good  social  workers:  “Help  people  to 
help  themselves.” 


FOUNDATION  ADDS  NEW  STAFF  MEMBER 

Miss  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  of  Minneapolis,  years  a  high  school  teacher  of  the  blind  in  the 
joined  the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  Minneapolis  school  system.  Her  success  in  the 
for  the  Blind  on  January  15.  She  will  have  vocational  placement  and  follow-up  of  her 
direction  of  the  Foundation’s  work  for  blinded  high  school  graduates  has  attracted  nation- 
servicemen.  Miss  Gruber  has  been  for  several  wide  attention. 


FROM  THE  CITY  OF  RAMS 

ALICE  M.  CARPENTER 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  written  by  Miss  Carpenter  for  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 
The  second,  which  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  February  issue,  will  tell  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  teachers  and  pupils  at  the  Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Canton,  China, 
during  the  early  days  of  the  war  in  China. 


Far  back  in  the  legendary  history  of  Canton, 
China,  comes  the  tale  that  the  great  city  was 
founded  by  two  rams  sent  from  the  heavenly 
places  to  the  fertile  and  beautiful  delta,  there 
to  start  a  rich  and  fascinating  abode  for  the 
sons  of  Cathay.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Canton  has 
a  history  of  over  two  thousand  years  there  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pearl  River,  so  called  because 
of  the  lovely  opalescent  lights  that  sometimes 
reward  those  who  love  it  as  they  cross  it  at 
twilight  time.  It  was  to  Canton  that  the  old 
clipper  ship  captains  first  went  in  1784,  there 
to  have  interesting  experiences  with  those 
whom  they  considered  “heathen'’  while  they 
in  turn  found  themselves  styled  “barbarian.” 
The  tales  of  those  early  trading  days  are  re¬ 
vealing,  as  they  recount  the  way  in  which  men 
of  different  races  became  friends  during  those 
days  of  trade. 

It  was  in  1882  that  a  young  woman,  strong, 
enthusiastic,  and  keen,  left  New  York  for 
Canton.  She  went  after  she  had  had  the  best 
preparation  of  her  day — Elmira  College  and 
the  Medical  School  in  New  York.  At  that 
time  it  was  strange  for  a  woman  to  study 
medicine,  and  stranger  still  for  her  to  go  into 
a  far  country.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

Miss  Alice  M.  Carpenter,  teacher  of  older  children  in 
the  deaf-blind  department  at  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  writes  in  this  article 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind, 
in  Canton,  China,  where  she  was  at  different  times 
teacher,  co-principal,  and  principal. 


of  the  Presbyterian  Church  sent  her  out  to 
Canton  Hospital — the  oldest  hospital  in  all 
Asia.  To  that  old  city,  to  the  hospital,  and  to 
many  needy  people,  she  took  the  best  of  all 
that  she  had  learned  in  her  own  country.  That 
woman  was  Dr.  Mary  West  Niles,  founder 
of  Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind  in  Canton. 
There  were  already  two  schools  for  the  blind 
in  China — the  Hill  Murray  School  in  Peking 
(1874),  and  the  David  Hill  School  in  Hankow 
(1888).  As  early  as  1834  work  for  the  blind 
had  been  started  in  Canton  but  had  not  been 
continued.  In  1889  the  Ming  Sum  School  for 
the  Blind  was  opened,  never  to  close  its  doors 
through  the  fifty-five  turbulent  years  of  its 
history. 

Dr.  Niles  had  no  thought  of  work  for  the 
blind  when  she  went  to  China.  But  after 
countless  nights  of  going  into  the  heart  of 
that  old  city  on  her  errands  of  mercy  to  suffer¬ 
ing  people,  she  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
thought  of  what  she  saw:  blind  singing  girls 
in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  streets,  singing  for 
the  mistresses  who  mistreated  them  if  they 
came  home  with  no  money  or  no  trade  for 
the  houses  of  prostitution  in  which  they  lived. 
That  was  almost  the  only  life  open  to  a  blind 
girl  in  South  China  before  the  education  of  the 
visually  handicapped  was  started.  She  was 
further  burdened  in  her  mind  as  children 
were  brought  to  her,  blind  but  with  the  hope 
that  she  could  restore  their  sight.  They  had 
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lost  their  sight  from  many  of  the  same  causes 
as  those  obtaining  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
many  others,  such  as  dirt,  malnutrition,  much 
trachoma,  ignorance,  and  superstition.  It  was 
always  too  late  to  help  them  through  the 
medium  of  operation  for  which  they  pleaded. 
But  she  found  a  way!  On  October  18,  1889, 
she  started  a  school  for  the  blind,  not  a  home 
nor  an  asylum.  She  was  moved,  not  by  pity, 
but  by  sympathy  in  her  heart,  her  understand¬ 
ing  heart.  Ming  is  the  Chinese  symbol  for  un¬ 
derstanding  or  clear,  and  Sum  for  heart.  Their 
hearts  could  understand  through  education  of 
many  kinds. 

From  many  countries  and  from  almost 
every  race  came  money  for  the  school.  With 
the  help  of  a  German  scholar,  Cantonese  was 
put  into  braille  so  that  with  seventy-six  braille 
signs,  the  blind  could  write  and  read  anything 
that  could  be  expressed  in  that  very  difficult 
Cantonese  language.  A  brilliant  and  conse¬ 
crated  young  Chinese  woman,  Margaret 
Chau  (Chau  Wai  Tsing),  became  one  of  the 
first  teachers;  and  she  remained  at  her  post 
for  thirty-three  years.  The  first  classes  were 
held  across  from  the  Canton  Hospital  in  the 
historic  True  Light  School  buildings,  one  of 
the  first  schools  for  girls  in  China.  From  the 
beginning,  the  interest  in  Ming  Sum  was 
international  and  cosmopolitan.  Business 
friends  helped;  one,  a  dear  friend  of  Dr. 
Niles,  left  a  gift  which  was  the  beginning  of 
an  endowment  for  the  school.  Dr.  Niles  stayed 
under  her  own  Board,  but  co-operated  with 
all  who  could  understand  her  purpose,  and 
of  these  there  were  an  ever-increasing  number. 
She  was  ever  reaching  out  for  new  material 
in  the  medical  field  as  well  as  in  work  for  the 
blind.  She  came  to  Perkins  Institution  and 
she  took  back  from  there  many  new  ideas,  as 
well  as  equipment.  As  I  look  back  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  School,  I  am  ever  amazed  by  the 
fact  that  her  development  of  the  work  was  in 
accord  with  the  latest  ideas  to  be  found  in  any 
country  today. 

In  1906  she  bought  a  swampy  piece  of  land 


across  the  river  from  the  city,  built  her  school 
there  in  a  garden  that  became  lovely  with 
old  banyans,  graceful  bamboos,  palms,  and 
hedges  along  the  winding  walks.  She  took 
the  teachers  and  children  away  from  the 
crowded  city  into  this  place,  made  beautiful 
by  great  effort  and  thought.  There  it  has  re¬ 
mained,  a  haven  through  the  stormy  days  that 
Canton  has  known  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  in  1911. 

It  was  to  this  School  that  I  went  in  1922, 
just  forty  years  after  Dr.  Niles’s  arrival  in 
Canton.  It  was  only  eleven  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  I,  like  the 
new  China,  was  young.  I  studied  the  language 
in  an  excellent  language  school,  taught  by 
brilliant  young  scholars  who  were  eager  to 
lead  their  pupils  into  the  best  of  their  old  cul¬ 
ture  while  they  also  taught  the  ideals  and 
hopes  of  the  great  new  Republic.  We  heard 
much  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  himself  a  native 
of  the  Canton  district,  and  of  Canton  itself, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  early  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  revolutionists,  as  well  as  the  place 
where  they  came  to  victory  on  October  10, 1911. 
We  went  into  the  homes  of  the  Cantonese 
there  to  learn  of  their  hospitality,  their  humor 
and  graciou’sness,  their  charm  of  conversation 
and  their  wit  as  they  showed  us  how  to  use 
the  expressions  that  had  been  a  part  of  their 
heritage  for  three  thousand  years. 

I  taught  in  a  boys’  high  school  near  by  for 
two  hours  a  day  to  give  contact  with  seeing 
students.  This  experience  brought  friendships 
with  young  men  who  taught  me  much  of 
what  young  China  wanted.  Some  of  them  are 
now  leaders  in  the  great  struggle  that  is  going 
on  in  their  country.  I  came  to  know  them  as 
friends  with  whom  I  could  share  the  awaken¬ 
ing  ideas  of  national  and  international  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Why  did  I  go  to  a  strange  country  so  far 
away  from  my  own  people?  I  went  under 
the  same  Board  as  did  Dr.  Niles,  urged,  as 
she  had  been,  by  the  desire  to  share  with 
others  the  best  that  had  come  to  me.  I  went 
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upon  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese,  and  not 
as  one  feeling  superior  and  condescending. 
Those  who  remain  in  China  do  it  as  friends, 
working  together  on  the  world  task  of  under¬ 
standing.  We  love  our  own  country  dearly, 
perhaps  more  so  than  those  who  never  leave; 
certainly  with  more  appreciation  of  all  the 
privileges  we  enjoy  here.  We  keep  our  Ameri¬ 
can  customs  in  our  homes  and  dress  as  our 
Chinese  friends  urge  us  to  do.  They  tell  us 
that  when  we  try  to  adopt  too  much  of  orien¬ 
tal  custom,  we  lose  a  valuable  thing  which 
they  want  to  learn  from  us,  just  as  we  learn 
from  their  customs. 

Those  prewar  years  were  filled  with  great 
experiences — Communistic  uprising  in  1925- 
1927;  furlough  study  in  1927-1928  (our 
Chinese  associates  had  done  graduate  work 
in  England  and  America  and  I  was  glad  to 
do  mine  in  my  chosen  field  of  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  on  my  first  furlough). 
The  period  from  1928  to  1937  saw  great  prog¬ 
ress:  improved  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation,  and  agricultural  advance,  especially  in 
the  raising  of  better  rice  and  silkworms,  two 
of  the  basic  industries  of  that  region.  Better 
men  came  into  government  positions.  Students 
came  to  appreciate,  and  to  help  m,  the  work 
for  the  blind,  a  class  formerly  open  only  to 
scorn  and  pity.  Young  people  all  over  that 
great  city  of  one  and  a  half  million  co-operated 
with  the  pupils  in  Ming  Sum  School. 

Dr.  Niles  left  Canton  in  1928,  after  forty- 
six  rich  years  during  which  she  taught  in 
medical  schools,  translated  medical  textbooks, 
and  went  on  hard  country  trips  when  she 
shared  both  her  medical  skill  and  spiritual 
truths. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  was  her  pupil,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  other  leaders  of  China.  She  left 
Ming  Sum  School  as  a  monument  to  her 
efforts,  along  with  countless  friends  in  whose 
love  and  lives  she  now  lives.  She  had  four 
happy  years  in  California  with  her  family  be¬ 
fore  her  death  in  1933. 

The  administration  of  the  School  fell  upon 


Dr.  Wong  Suet  Ching,  an  able  doctor  and  stu¬ 
dent  of  Dr.  Niles,  and  me,  in  1928.  I  shall 
always  consider  those  fifteen  years  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  her  in  a  professional  capacity  a 
privilege,  and  shall  always  cherish  the  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  which  grew  up  between  us. 
She  was,  and  is,  a  wise  and  far-seeing  leader. 

In  1929  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Mather  came 
to  Canton  to  visit  that  great  city.  They  came 
to  our  School  bringing  friendship  and  in¬ 
terest.  They  told  us  of  the  founding  of  Light¬ 
house  No.  1  in  New  York.  After  a  few  years 
Ming  Sum  School  became  Lighthouse  No.  10, 
one  of  the  world-wide  family  of  Lighthouses. 
This  association  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather 
through  the  years  has  brought  a  wide  interest, 
and  has  helped  us  to  co-operate  more  intelli¬ 
gently.  For  their  friendship  and  gifts  we  are 
deeply  grateful. 

In  1937  I  returned  to  Canton  after  a  year 
and  a  half  of  most  helpful  study  at  Perkins 
Institution.  I  took  back  a  wealth  of  material 
and  suggestions  which  were  eagerly  received 
and  adapted  to  use  in  Canton.  The  municipal 
government  was  most  co-operative.  Under  the 
impetus  of  the  New  Life  Movement,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  had  again  cleaned  out  the  sing¬ 
ing-house  areas,  as  was  done  in  1912  after 
the  Revolution.  The  girls  were  brought  to  the 
School  under  support  of  the  municipal  au¬ 
thorities.  Our  School  had  ever  remained  a 
private  institution,  the  salaries  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  being  paid  by  our  Board  in  New  York, 
but  through  the  years  the  co-operation  with 
the  Chinese  Government  had  been  friendly 
and  helpful. 

It  was  in  August  of  1937  that  I  returned  to 
that  old  city,  made  new  by  the  strong  new 
blood  of  China.  I  found  opium  gone  as  well 
as  gambling.  The  city  was  clean  and  well- 
ordered.  We  were  amazed  at  the  change  that 
had  come  in  two  short  years.  Everything 
seemed  hopeful,  except  for  the  dark  threat  of 
war  which  everyone  hoped  would  be  averted. 

We  met  the  war  in  Shanghai  when  we  lay 
outside  the  harbor  on  a  great  President  liner, 
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and  saw  and  heard  that  city  under  siege. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  refugees  crowded  on 
our  ship  to  get  to  the  safety  of  South  China — 
the  first  stream  of  refugees,  a  stream  ever 
growing  during  these  eight  terrible  years.  We 


saw  them  come  with  a  few  possessions  in 
their  hands,  but  as  we  look  back  on  them  we 
know  they  were  refugees  de  luxe  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  ever  more  tragic  bands  whom  we 
have  seen  since. 


GOVERNMENT  SURVEY  SHOWS  IMPAIRED  WORKERS  EFFICIENT 


To  fill  the  need  for  information  on  the  job 
performance  of  workers  with  disabilities,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  co-operation 
with  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the  Veterans 
Administration,  undertook  a  study  of  plants 
employing  physically  impaired  workers.  The 
highlights  of  this  report,  which  appeared  in 
the  October,  1944,  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review ,  are  now  available  in  a  reprint  (Serial 
No.  R.1701,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor).  The 
summary  states,  among  other  things,  that 
“physically  impaired  workers  employed  in 
factories  are  just  as  efficient  in  the  jobs  they 
hold  as  their  unimpaired  fellow  workers.” 
This  was  the  general  opinion  of  management 
in  the  first  300  establishments  reporting  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  utilization  of  physically  impaired 
workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  Eighty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  63,382  impaired  workers 
employed  in  these  establishments  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  just  as  efficient  as  the  unimpaired 
doing  similar  work,  and  the  8  per  cent  re¬ 
ported  as  more  efficient  outweighed  the  5  per 
cent  reported  as  less  efficient. 

In  respect  to  absenteeism,  injury  frequency, 
and  labor  turnover,  the  physically  impaired 
were  rated  as  superior  to  the  unimpaired. 
While  44  per  cent  of  the  impaired  workers 


were  reported  as  having  an  absentee  record 
no  worse  than  their  fellow  workers,  49  per 
cent  had  better  records.  Only  7  per  cent  were 
absent  more  than  the  unimpaired.  According 
to  the  reports,  the  physically  handicapped 
workers,  generally,  experienced  fewer  acci¬ 
dents,  for  38  per  cent  were  reported  as  having 
just  as  good  an  accident  record,  and  51  per 
cent  a  better  record  than  the  workers  without 
disabilities;  11  per  cent  had  a  higher  injury- 
frequency  rate.  Similarly,  job  changes  were 
less  frequent  among  them,  with  31  per  cent 
reported  as  having  a  turnover  record  compara¬ 
ble  to  that  of  the  unimpaired,  and  58  per 
cent  a  better  record. 

Frequently  advanced  as  a  reason  for  the 
better  absenteeism  and  labor  turnover  records 
of  the  impaired  workers  is  the  fact  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  handicapped  worker  has 
found  it  much  more  difficult  to  get  a  job  than 
his  more  fortunate  fellow  worker  and  there¬ 
fore  exerts  greater  efforts  to  keep  it.  Further, 
he  is  anxious  to  prove  to  himself  and  to  others 
that  he  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  his  un¬ 
impaired  fellow  worker. 

Manufacturing  plants  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  reported  that  they  were  utilizing 
workers  with  physical  impairments.  About  46 
per  cent  of  all  these  workers  were  employed 
in  the  highly  industrialized  East  North  Cen¬ 
tral  area;  more  than  half  were  working  in 
plants  employing  10,000  or  more  persons. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

Cairo  and  Naples — Visits  in  1935 


Cairo.  Miss  Metwali,  a  member  of  my  Har¬ 
vard  class  of  1933,  showed  us  what  was  al¬ 
ready  doing  for  the  blind.  The  day  was 
Sunday  (the  Mohammedan  Sabbath  being 
Friday).  We  saw  first,  in  a  room  of  a  com¬ 
mon  school,  a  day  class  of  small  boys  and  girls 
learning  to  read,  write,  and  reckon,  using 
appliances  brought  from  London;  next,  in  an 
institution  having  both  school  and  shop  de¬ 
partments,  some  fifty  boys  at  work;  across 
the  street,  in  a  nonresidential  employment 
shop,  men  making  willow  baskets;  and 
finally,  at  a  normal  college,  a  class  of  seeing 
graduate  girls  learning  how  to  teach  the 
blind.  Most  of  these  enterprises  were  still 
novelties  in  Egypt,  some  having  been  begun 
there  since  1931  by  an  official  who  had  at¬ 
tended  our  World  Conference  in  New  York. 

From  appearances  I  judged  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  in  general  to  be  well  under  way  and 
hopeful  there;  and  blind  children  to  be  re¬ 
ceiving  attention.  Nevertheless,  the  need  is 
still  tremendous,  particularly  for  prevention 
of  blindness.  Trachoma  is  prevalent,  and  flies 
are  persistent.  As  we  walked  by  some  open 
areas,  I  noticed  young  children  asleep  on  the 
ground  whose  faces  showed  black  lines  of 
flies  at  the  eyes.  I  did  not  see  the  expected 
number  of  blind  beggars.  Miss  Metwali 
should  feel  encouraged,  especially  since  Egypt 
has  sent  us  a  second  student  teacher. 

Naples.  On  my  1935  call  here,  I  had  visited 
the  Industrial  School  for  the  Blind;  found 
it  to  house  150  men  and  boys  in  a  renovated 
monastery  elaborately  set  up  in  memory  of  a 
young  Italian  killed  in  the  first  World  War. 


Though  my  guide  and  I  spoke  no  common 
language,  I  could,  and  did,  picture  my  person¬ 
ality  to  each  class  of  boys  by  saying:  “Ameri¬ 
cano — Bon  Giorno!  Saluto!”  which  brought 
each  to  his  feet  with  the  cry  of  “Saluto!”  and 
the  fascist  salute.  We  were  then  acquainted. 

The  classroom  instructors  were  blind  men; 
the  peripatetic  supervisor  was  a  seeing  nun. 
Basketry,  wood  turning,  and  art-fabric  weav¬ 
ing — chiefly  the  last — were  shown  me.  I  recall 
especially  one  long  corridor-like  shop  in 
which  there  must  have  been  some  thirty  large 
looms  all  busily  rattling  away,  making  figured 
curtains,  hangings,  table  covers,  napkin  sets, 
etc.  The  looms  were  Jacquard,  and  the  work 
was  superb  in  color  and  design. 

To  show  me  how  clever  and  independent 
these  weavers  were,  my  cicerone  stopped  be¬ 
fore  one  of  them,  covertly  broke  a  strand  of  the 
warp  and  waited  for  the  man  to  perceive  that 
something  was  amiss  and  to  find  what  it 
was;  whereupon,  imperturbably  tying  the 
broken  ends  together,  the  weaver  went  on 
weaving.  Nobody  smiled,  however,  though  I 
doubtless  looked  surprised  enough. 

When  that  evening  the  director  himself 
called  on  me  at  the  steamer,  he  allowed  weav¬ 
ing  to  be  by  far  his  shop’s  most  lucrative  pur¬ 
suit,  and  he  asked,  through  his  interpreter,  if 
I  thought  America  might  prove  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  his  wares,  but  found  me  doubtful. 
In  1937,  when  I  again  visited  the  institu¬ 
tion,  it  was  filled  with  builders  feverishly 
doubling  its  weaving  shop’s  capacity.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  multitude  of  hotels  in  and  about 
Europe  had  furnished  him  ample  market  for 
all  he  could  produce. 
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MUSIC  ON  THE  TALKING  BOOK 


With  the  invention  of  the  Talking  Book  a 
great  innovation  was  introduced  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind — a  step  forward  that  has  not 
yet  been  fully  utilized.  With  this  masterful 
machine  and  the  many  invaluable  records 
produced  for  it,  the  blind  person  is  no  longer 
confined  within  the  limits  of  published  braille 
materials,  but  is  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  in  practically  every  subject.  This,  in  it¬ 
self,  would  establish  the  Talking  Book  as  a 
medium  no  blind  person  would  want  to  be 
without. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  purpose  of  the 
Talking  Book.  While  adult  blind  people  en¬ 
joy  it  for  the  speed  and  ease  it  affords  them 
in  knowing  what  is  happening  in  the  world 
of  fact  and  fiction,  the  juvenile  blind  are  using 
it  in  their  classrooms  to  enlighten  them  in 
many  scholastic  pursuits.  In  every  part  of 
the  country,  teachers  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  Talking  Book  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
senting  material  to  their  students. 

Some  children  seem  to  have  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  capacity  for  listening  to  the  radio. 
Hence,  when  proper  records  are  presented  on 
the  Talking  Book,  the  student  has  the  same  at¬ 
titude  of  attention  as  when  listening  to  his 
favorite  serial.  The  producers  of  Talking 
Book  records  have  made  much  of  this  fact, 
and  have  recorded  many  volumes  of  essential 
and  valuable  information  which  present  the 
material  in  simple,  easy-to-listen-to,  narrative 
form.  With  so  many  good  records  available  it 
is  inexcusable  to  rob  children  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  at  least  a  part  of  these  master- 
works. 

Educators  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 


Miss  Hortense  Forman,  who  conducted  music  appre¬ 
ciation  classes  for  children  at  the  Royer-Greaves  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  Paoli,  Pennsylvania,  is  now  teaching 
music  at  the  North  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
She  has  sent  us  this  report  on  her  experiences  with  the 
Talking  Book. 


value  of  Talking  Books  in  schools  for  normal 
blind  children.  If  remarkable  results  can  be 
obtained  from  these  books  with  the  normal 
blind  child,  isn’t  it  possible  that  even  greater 
results  could  be  obtained  with  the  mentally 
retarded  child? 

Music  plays  an  important  role  in  the  Royer- 
Greaves  School  for  mentally  retarded  blind 
children.  No  effort  is  spared  to  teach  these 
children  the  beauty  of  music  in  many  forms. 
Since  repetition  is  the  keynote  of  the  success¬ 
ful  teaching  of  mentally  retarded  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  there  is  no  better  means  available  than 
the  Talking  Book.  The  children  hear  the 
stories  of  great  composers  read  to  them  by 
Opal  Wheeler,  and  soon  they  love  to  hear  the 
same  ones  over  and  over  and  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail.  These 
stories  are  arranged  especially  for  children, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  them  that  is 
too  difficult  for  a  child  to  understand.  Where 
actual  excerpts  of  compositions  are  suitable,  a 
piano  or  orchestra  gives  the  desired  bit  of 
music  that  so  inspires  the  pupils.  My  pupils 
really  look  forward  to  the  periods  when  we 
play  the  Talking  Boo^.  They  know  the  bi¬ 
ographies  of  many  of  the  composers,  and  can 
recognize  many  of  the  little  melodies  that  are 
given  on  the  records. 

I  am  sincerely  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  many  more  of  the  music  stories  will  be 
put  on  records  for  the  juvenile  blind.  It  is  a 
project  which  can  do  more  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  children  than  any  teacher  could  possibly 
do.  The  reason  is  that  every  repetition  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same,  and  the  book  can  be  used 
again  and  again  with  most  beneficial  results. 

I  highly  recommend  the  use  of  the  Talking 
Book  to  all  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  blind 
children,  as  well  as  those  working  in  the 
classes  with  normal  blind  children. 

Hortense  Forman 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


SCRIPT  WRITING  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Two  years  ago  I  started  teaching  script  to 
the  blind  at  The  Lighthouse  in  New  York 
City.  I  had  never  done  it  before  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  very  kindly  told  me  how  to 
use  the  script  board. 

Then  gradually  I  began  to  work  out  an  idea 
which  might  be  useful  to  other  people  who 
wish  to  teach  the  blind. 

In  teaching  script  one  must  try  to  simplify 
things  as  much  as  possible.  I  conceived  the 


idea  of  an  alphabetical  grouping  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  not  in  normal  order,  but  in  a  way  I  dis¬ 
covered  would  be  the  easiest.  The  idea  is  to 
group  letters  in  sets  based  on  similarity  of 
appearance — to  make  them  belong  to  a  com¬ 
mon  family;  to  find,  for  instance,  in  a  “p,” 
part  of  an  “i”  and  part  of  an  “n.”  In  that  way 
new  letters  are  made  to  seem  like  old  friends 
— things  you  already  know.  The  following: 
will  serve  further  to  illustrate  this  method: 


I  start  teaching  the  letter '(y  .  A  sma  11-Z  is  an  A  ;  an^  with  a  part  of  the  XT 
is  a7r;  an plus  the  first  part  of  an  71/is  an  X,  etc.  This  brings  us  to: 

Aj  -  JL-'fr -k-'k- • 

For  the  next  group  you  start  with  an  CL/f  which  is  explained  as  a  circle  with  an  t; 


then  the  letter  0  *  a  circle  without  the  1/  .  An  Ob,  with  a  pouch  below  the  line 


is  a  ;  an  Cbwith  the  final  stroke  down  below  the  line  is  a  £j  ,  etc.  So  you 
have  in  the  second  groups  Ob  -  0  -  -  Cj  -  oi-  G  • 

The  third  group  is  headed  by  the  letter  t,  ;  two  "t'd/are  a  ~CC  ;  a  double  -t  with  a 
pouch  below  the  line  is  a  ,  etc.  This  covers  the  following  letters:  X,-~bL-~L£ — 


_  V-UT-  ^ 


The  71  and  the  771  belong  together.  Dp  and  around  and  down  twice  is  the  7T  . 

Three  times  is  an  7YI  . 

Following  are  the  letters  /%  and  .  Draw  a  line  up,  a  little  dip,  down  again; 
here  you  have'  the  .  The  ^  is  an  /C(,  with  pouch  below  the  line. 

This  leav^  three  letters  to  dispose  of:  77  ,  x  ,  A  .  The  T  is  a  line  from  bot¬ 
tom  to  top,  with  a  cross  over  the  top  of  the  finger.  The  X  is  a  cross  made  of  two 
slants.  The is  a  short  slant  to  the  middle  of  the  line,  down  back  to  the  finger. 


I  found  that  the  use  of  light  electrical  cord,  very  pliable,  allowing  the 
teacher  to  make  every  letter,  is  quite  useful.  In  bending  the  wire  to  form  letters 
when  the  shape  of  the  letter  requires  the  crossing  of  the  wire,  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  wire  so  that  the  blind  student  can  follow  the  movement  exactly.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  letter  fir  ,  be  sure  to  put  the  wire  starting  from  the  left  to  the 
top  first,  and  put  the  wire  underneath  when  going  down.  This  is  very  important, 
as  otherwise  the  pupil,  while  following  with  the  finger,  would  not  know  how  to 
build  the  letter:  J  over  (j-  under  =.  . 

Another  thing  which  helps  a  lot  is  to  dictate  the  letters  in  a  rhythmic  way. 

The  teacher  should  never  undertake  to  teach  more  than  two  pupils  at  a  time,  one 
on  each  side  of  her. 


This  article  was  contributed  by  Mrs.  Georgette  Pisart,  volunteer  worker,  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 


LEARNING  BY  LISTENING 


Notes  from  the  Talking  Book  Education  Project  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Since  the  last  notes  from  the  Talking  Book 
Education  Project  appeared  in  the  Outloo\, 
in  October,  1943,  several  books  which  are  old 
favorites  of  children  have  been  recorded  in 
Talking  Book  form.  Following  is  a  list  of  all 
Talking  Books  recorded  for  children  in  the 
elementary  grades  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  since  October,  1943. 

Note:  Number  of  records  follows  each  title. 
Estimated  grade  level  is  given  in  parentheses,  H 
includes  the  high  school  grades. 

Field,  Rachel  L.  Hitty;  her  First  Hundred 
Years.  i5r.  (5-8) 

A  doll  writes  the  story  of  her  life  which  is 
crowded  with  adventures.  She  gives  lively 
glimpses  of  the  places  and  people  that  she  en¬ 
counters  during  her  100  years,  and  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  modes  of  her  times. 

Lang,  Andrew,  ed.  The  Blue  Fairy  Boo\. 
25r-  GO 

Thirty-seven  stories  gathered  from  many  coun¬ 
tries  and  sources.  Most  of  the  tales  are  folklore 
or  legend,  but  modern  fairy  stories,  such  as  some 
of  Andersen’s,  are  included. 

Milne,  Alan  Alexander.  W innie-the-Fooh — 
with  selections  from  Milne’s  Now  We  are 
Six  on  the  last  page.  6r.  (1-5) 

The  beloved  stories  of  Christopher  Robin,  his 
teddy  bear,  and  a  few  other  animals;  and  some 
of  Milne’s  rhythmic  verses  on  the  last  page. 

- .  The  House  at  Booh  Corner,  yr.  (1-5) 

Further  adventures  of  Christopher  Robin  and 
his  imaginary  friends. 


Further  adventures  of  the  Shadrow  family  in 
old  Kentucky,  by  the  author  of  Journey  Ca\e. 

O’Faolain,  Eileen.  Little  Blac\  Hen:  an 
Irish  Fairy  Story.  /\r.  (4-6) 

“Tale  of  a  changeling  hen,  belonging  to  a  little 
old  Irish  woman,  and  of  the  attempt  she  and  two 
children  made  to  free  the  little  hen  from  the 
spell  that  held  her  in  thrall.” 

Sandburg,  Carl.  Rootabaga  Stories,  ior  (5-8) 
“A  collection  of  unique  nonsense  stories  com¬ 
bining  the  realism  of  the  American  Middle  West 
with  a  great  deal  of  fancy  and  symbolism.  A 
certain  amount  of  repetition  and  the  use  of 
mouth-filling  words  create  a  rhythm  and  a  sing¬ 
ing  quality  which  make  the  stories  particularly 
suitable  for  reading  aloud.” 

Two  other  favorites  of  children  have  been 
recorded  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  for  the  Library  of  Congress  and  are 
available  to  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind 
through  the  Educational  Talking  Book  Lend¬ 
ing  Library  of  the  Foundation.  They  are: 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  Stories  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.  2or.  (5-8) 

These  are  the  stories  from  It’s  Perfectly  True 
and  Other  Stones,  which  were  translated  from 
the  Danish  by  Paul  Leyssac.  One  story,  “The 
Snow  Man,”  from  The  Tumble  Bug  and  Other 
Tales  has  been  included.  They  were  read  by  Paul 
Leyssac  and  Eva  Le  Gallienne. 

Travers,  Pamela  L.  Mary  Poppins.  8r.  (i-H) 
“Here  are  related  the  remarkable  things  that 
transpired  during  the  time  Mary  Poppins  served 
as  nursemaid  for  the  Banks  family.  Delightful 
nonsense  that  defies  an  age  boundary  of  appre¬ 
ciation.” 


McMeekin,  Isabella.  Juba’s  New  Moon. 
ior.  (5-H) 
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There  is  one  recent  Talking  Book  about 
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which  special  mention  should  be  made,  viz.: 

Allen,  Arthur  A.  Birds  of  North  America — 

with  bird  songs.  i2r.  (H) 

This  title  was  recorded  in  the  studios  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  pressed 
and  released  to  schools  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  It  will  be  a  good  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  31  American  Bird  Biographies,  in 
which  the  story  of  each  bird  is  told  on  one 
record.  Birds  of  North  America  is  divided  into 
six  units  of  two  records  each.  They  are  entitled 
Some  Birds  of  the  North  Woods,  Birds  of  North¬ 
ern  Gardens  and  Shade  Trees,  Birds  of  South¬ 
ern  Woods  and  Gardens,  Birds  of  Western  North 
America,  Birds  of  Fields  and  Prairies,  and  North 
American  Game  Birds.  Each  of  the  six  units 
begin  with  a  listing  of  twelve  birds  and  their 
songs.  After  that,  a  description  is  given  of  each 
bird,  its  characteristics,  habitat,  etc.,  and  its  song 
is  repeated.  The  scripts  for  these  recordings  were 
written  by  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Allen  especially  for 
the  Talking  Book  and  the  bird  songs  were  re¬ 
corded  in  the  field  by  the  Department  of  Ornith¬ 
ology  of  Cornell  University  of  which  he  is  the 
head.  Although  the  text  of  Birds  of  North 
America  was  not  written  primarily  for  children 
the  birds’  songs  in  these  recordings  will  appeal  to 
any  age  group. 

High  school  teachers  will  find  many  titles 
suitable  for  their  students  among  the  Talking 
Books  for  adults.  Each  teacher  may  obtain  a 
complete  catalog  of  these  titles  from  Books 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Among  the  many  recent 
titles  of  interest  to  high  school  students  are 
the  following:1 

Buchan,  John.  The  Thirty-Nine  Steps,  pr.  APH 
Clemens,  Samuel  L.  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in 

King  Arthur  s  Court,  APH 
Fast,  Howard.  Citizen  Tom  Paine.  i9r.  APH 
Fenton,  Carroll  Lane.  Our  Living  World. 

21  r.  APH 

O’Hara,  Mary.  My  Friend  Flic\a.  2or.  APH 
Stevenson,  R.  L.  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 

]eJ{yll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  6r.  AFB 

1  Titles  marked  APH  may  be  ordered  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Titles  marked  AFB 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  Educational  Talking  Book 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 


Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord.  Enoch  Arden — with 

music  by  Richard  Strauss.  2r.  AFB 

DR.  FRAMPTON  RECEIVES 
COMMISSION  IN  USNR 

Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  principal  since 
1935  of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  New  York,  has  recently 
been  commissioned  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  as  Lieutenant  Commander.  Com¬ 
mander  Frampton  has  for  some  time  been  as¬ 
sociated  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the  Chief 
of  Rehabilitation  in  the  Surgeon  General’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  United  States  Navy,  assisting  in 
the  planning  of  programs  for  all  the  physically 
handicapped  in  the  naval  hospitals  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  His  duties  in  his  new 
capacity  will  be  to  continue  to  assist  the  Chief 
of  this  Bureau  in  the  development  of  voca¬ 
tional  and  educational  counseling,  and  in  the 
general  rehabilitation  program  for  the  blind, 
deaf,  amputees,  etc.,  as  such  programs  are  de¬ 
veloped.  The  best  wishes  of  the  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum  go  to 
Commander  Frampton  in  his  important  new 
work. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Pages  11  and  7/.  The  Jewish  Braille  Insti¬ 
tute  of  America,  Inc.;  address  is  now  1846 
Harrison  Avenue,  New  York  53,  New  York. 
Leopold  Dubov  is  now  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Page  13.  National  Society  for  the  Blinds 
W.  K.  Handy,  executive  director,  succeeding 
L.  Q.  Lewis. 

Page  21.  State  Department  of  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division;  Roy 
Kumpe,  supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind. 

Page  59.  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind; 
John  Eakes,  superintendent,  succeeding  Dr. 
B.  F.  Marshall. 


* 


FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS  . . . 


Glen  Leet,  formerly  administrator  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Assistance,  Rhode  Island 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and  now 
with  UNNRA  in  Egypt,  enclosed  a  clipping 
from  an  Egyptian  paper  in  a  recent  letter  to 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind.  The  clipping,  which  has 
a  London  dateline,  reads  as  follows:  “One 
day  the  blind  man  will  be  able  to  throw  away 
his  white  stick.  He  will  carry  instead  a 
radio-location  box  by  which  he  will  be  able 
to  ‘see’  obstacles  in  his  path.  ‘The  first  experi¬ 
ment  has  proved  a  success,’  states  Sir  Ian 
Fraser,  chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s.  In  the 
London  laboratory  of  Captain  H.  G.  Round, 
acoustics  consultant,  and  in  the  neighboring 
streets,  Sir  Ian  has  been  walking  with  the 
first  rough  instrument  on  a  tray.  It  consists 
of  two  pieces  of  electrical  sound  and  light  ap¬ 
paratus  weighing  about  ten  pounds,  and  set 
up  on  wooden  boards.  To  it  is  connected  a 
pair  of  earphones.  ‘I  could  rangefind  with  it, 
tell  whether  any  object  was  in  my  path,  and 
how  far  it  was  away.  If  the  apparatus  was  set 
at  eight  feet,  it  would  make  a  buzzing  sound 
when  the  object  was  exactly  that  distance 
away,’  said  Sir  Ian.  It  is  hoped  to  develop  a 
model  weighing  only  one  pound,  which  could 
be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Experiments  are  also 
being  made  at  St.  Dunstan’s  to  produce  a 
switchboard  which  may  be  operated  by  a  man 
who  is  both  blind  and  without  hands.” 

In  Slovena,  northern  Yugoslavia,  a  blind 
bell  ringer  has  also  been  serving  as  a  courier 
for  Partisan  forces.  His  picture  appeared  in 
an  AP  wirephoto  recently. 

In  the  November  issue  of  Occupations, 
Ruth  Norris  has  an  article  called  “Kansas 
City  Employs  the  Handicapped,”  in  which 


she  mentions  by  name  some  of  the  business 
organizations  which  employ  handicapped 
workers.  R.C.A.  Victor  accepts  the  blind  into 
their  employ  for  certain  jobs,  she  says,  since 
“blind  eyes  are  often  recompensed  with  sensi¬ 
tive,  talented  hands  that  are  needed  for  pre¬ 
cision  jobs.”  Goodyear  Rubber  also  employs 
many  types  of  handicapped,  among  them  the 
hard  of  hearing  and  the  blind  “who  are  used 
in  inspecting  fabric,  ballon  assembly,  and  gas 
inspection.”  Vultee  Aircraft,  Inc.,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee  Division,  also  comes  in  for 
notice.  This  company,  Miss  Norris  says,  states 
that  on  the  basis  of  records  of  performance 
set  by  their  workers,  those  who  have  specific 
facilities  and  training  can  well  fit  into  an  air¬ 
plane  employment  setup.  Henry  Ford’s  policy 
of  employing  the  handicapped  is,  of  course, 
also  mentioned.  Her  article  gives  687  as  the 
number  of  partially  or  totally  blind  persons 
employed  by  Mr.  Ford. 

John  and  Catherine  Young,  of  Philadelphia, 
both  blind  since  childhood,  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  recently,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  item  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Yor\  Herald-Tribune. 

Blind  war  workers  of  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  have  asked  the  city  to  install  a  buzzer 
and  bell  device  at  dangerous  street  intersec¬ 
tions,  according  to  an  AP  dispatch  from  that 
center. 

An  item  in  the  Montreal  Star  reports  that 
The  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind,  at  its 
36th  annual  meeting,  presented  a  proposal  for 
the  construction  of  a  home  for  the  aged  blind 
on  the  Association’s  property.  The  proposal 
is  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  building  that 
will  accommodate  about  fifty  aged  blind  peo- 
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pie  who  are  unable  to  find  suitable  accom¬ 
modation  elsewhere  in  the  city.  It  was  stated 
that  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  blind  people  in  the  Canadian  province  of 
Quebec  (who  number  approximately  500) 
are  over  60  years  of  age,  and  that  while  the 
majority  of  them  are  being  cared  for  by  rela¬ 
tives  or  friends,  there  are  still  a  number  who 
are  at  present  in  unsuitable  homes. 

The  October,  1944  Service  Bulletin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  in¬ 
cludes  an  article  by  English  O’Connor,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  St.  Louis  Office  of  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  Incorporated,  entitled  “Fifteen 
Years’  Experience  with  Handicapped  Em¬ 
ployees.”  According  to  this  item,  “Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  statement  that  a  handicapped  man  stays 
on  the  job,  is  a  careful  worker,  and  his  ab¬ 
sent  and  tardy  record  is  better  than  average, 
is  amply  supported  by  J.  C.  Penney ’s  long  ex¬ 
perience. 


MEETING  STRESSES  IMPORTANCE 
OF  REHABILITATION  IN 
HOSPITALS 

The  necessity  of  beginning  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  social  adjustment  of  disabled  soldiers 
in  hospital  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
was  the  point  emphasized  by  all  speakers  at 
a  meeting  held  recently  at  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  in  New  York  City,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Prevention  of  Blindness  Service. 

Miss  Grace  Harper,  director  of  the  Bureau, 
presided,  and  also  addressed  the  meeting.  She 
recalled  the  sense  of  frustration  suffered  in 
the  last  war  by  those  who  undertook  re¬ 
habilitation  work  but  found  that  by  the 
time  this  work  was  begun  the  men  had  usually 
adopted  a  fixed  attitude  toward  their  dis¬ 
ability  and  their  future  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  alter. 

Colonel  Howard  A.  Rusk,  chief  of  the  Con¬ 


valescent  Training  Division  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  Dr.  George  Deaver,  medical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and 
Disabled,  who  were  among  the  principal 
speakers,  both  substantiated  Miss  Harper’s 
point  of  view,  and  underlined  the  importance 
of  contacting  the  disabled  soldier  practically 
the  moment  he  is  admitted,  and  beginning 
then  a  definite  program  of  rehabilitation. 

Dr.  Rusk  outlined  the  convalescent  training 
program  now  in  force  in  connection  with 
wounded  men  from  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
and  showed  how  it  is  working  to  put  men 
back  into  the  service.  He  referred  to  the  bore¬ 
dom  suffered  by  most  soldiers  in  hospital, 
and  stated  that  in  order  to  get  the  best  result, 
the  program  had  to  be  started  the  minute 
acute  illness  or  surgery  was  terminated. 

The  program,  he  said,  is  run  very  simply. 
When  a  patient  is  ready  for  bed  exercise, 
a  red  wedge  is  put  in  the  name  plate  on 
his  bed.  Red  means  that  the  patient  is  still 
in  a  dangerous  phase  and  can  only  engage 
in  twenty  minutes  of  bed  calisthenics  a  day. 
When  he  graduates  to  the  second  group  he 
gets  an  orange  card,  and  when  he  graduates 
to  the  third  group  he  gets  a  green  card. 
Eventually  the  patient  is  engaging  in  from 
three  to  four  hours  of  full  planned  activity  a 
day.  He  stated  that  the  physical  program  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  substantial  cut  in  re-admission 
rates,  and  hospital  time. 

“The  educational  program  for  the  sick  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  station  hospital  was  a  problem,” 
Colonel  Rusk  said.  “We  had  to  set  up  a  kin¬ 
dergarten,  a  grammar  school,  and  college,  all 
in  the  same  curriculum.  You  don’t  teach  the 
same  thing  to  men  who  have  been  in  two 
weeks  as  you  do  to  those  who  have  been  in 
for  eighteen  months  and  are  ready  to  take  off 
for  overseas.  We  started  our  program  in  basic 
centers.  We  stressed  self-protection,  first  aid, 
chemical  warfare,  articles  of  war,  and  so  forth. 
Our  radio  schools  were  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment.  The  instructors  had  noted  that  if  a  man 
was  in  a  hospital  ten  days  he  had  lost  his  code 
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speed.  In  the  first  hospital  where  this  was 
tried,  the  patients  themselves  wired  the  wards 
for  Morse  and  Blinker  codes,  using  salvage 
wire,  and  for  $25  wired  all  of  the  hospital 
wards  for  code.  They  take  it  perfectly  well  in 
bed,  just  as  well  as  if  they  were  ambulatory. 
During  certain  hours  the  hospital  was  blacked 
out  and  they  practiced  Blinker  codes  from  bed 
to  bed. 

“I  saw  a  boy  in  Southern  Florida  early  in 
this  game  who  came  back  from  South  America 
after  a  severe  attack  of  malaria.  The  boy  was 
well  as  far  as  the  malaria  was  concerned  but 
lost  as  a  soldier  because  of  a  terrific  fear  of 
getting  malaria  again.  We  started  a  course  of 
orientating  lectures  in  tropical  diseases  and 
found  it  made  all  the  difference  if  the  men  un¬ 
derstood  what  to  expect  if  they  got  one  of 
these  tropical  diseases.  Then  they  were  not 
afraid  any  more. 

“We  started  very  early  with  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  hospital.  A  boy  came  in  with 
a  cold;  by  the  record  system  he  could  go  out 
with  150  words  of  Spanish,  etc.  A  man  can 
learn  150  simple  words  of  any  language  in 
7  hours.  Bright  boys  can  do  500.  That  sounds 
like  a  little  thing  but  for  a  member  of  the 
Air  crew  shot  down  over  enemy  territory,  it 
may  mean  the  difference  between  capture 
and  escape  through  the  underground.  We 
checked  up  the  month  before  last  on  the 
number  of  courses  that  had  been  taught  in 
our  hospitals  the  month  previously  and  there 
were  750  different  subjects  that  were  taught 
in  the  station  and  regional  hospitals,  from 
war  talks  to  radar  propellers,  and  one  course 
in  cosmetology.” 

The  course  in  cosmetology  was  given  to  a 
group  of  sick  nurses  in  hospitals.  Through  it 
they  learned  how  to  put  up  their  hair  in  wood 
shavings,  if  no  hairpins  were  available.  How 
to  shampoo  their  hair  in  benzine  or  corn  meal, 
if  there  was  no  water.  How  to  use  crude  oils 
for  creams,  if  there  was  no  cold  cream.  What 
to  pack  in  a  cosmetic  kit  to  take  overseas  when 
only  two  pounds  of  space  could  be  allotted  to 


each.  The  course  was  so  popular  that  it  had 
to  be  made  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum. 

One  of  the  most  startling  achievements  of 
the  program  was  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
valescent  training  of  soldiers  sick  with  rheu¬ 
matic  fever.  Before  the  program  was  initiated, 
80  per  cent  of  the  men  had  to  be  discharged 
from  the  Army,  and  no  patient  was  dis¬ 
charged  until  he  had  had  a  convalescent 
period  of  six  months  minimum.  After  the 
program  was  put  into  effect  the  figures  were 
exactly  reversed,  i.e.,  instead  of  discharging 
80  per  cent  of  the  victims  of  this  disease,  80 
per  cent  were  retained. 

Miss  Jeanne  Wertheimer,  head  worker  at 
the  Institute  of  Ophthalmology,  Presbyterian 
Medical  Center,  New  York,  struck  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  meeting  and  revealed  the  purpose 
behind  it  in  a  paper  which  outlined  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  workers  with  the  blind  in  hospital. 
This  experience,  she  said,  indicated  clearly 
that  social  rehabilitation  must  precede  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
newly  blind;  and  that  such  social  rehabilita¬ 
tion  must  be  begun  in  hospital  in  order  that 
the  patient,  upon  discharge,  will  be  in  a  better 
position,  physically,  mentally,  and  psychologi¬ 
cally,  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Barden-La  Fol- 
lette  Act. 

Other  speakers  at  the  meeting,  with  their 
subjects,  were:  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield, 
psychologist  with  the  Personnel  Bureau  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Role  of  the 
Psychologist;  Miss  Beatrice  Holtzer,  social 
worker,  formerly  with  the  Institute  of  Oph¬ 
thalmology:  Role  of  the  Blind  Worker;  Miss 
Lee  Belmont,  case  worker,  Family  Division, 
Catholic  Charities:  Role  of  the  Student  in 
Training;  and  Miss  Maxine  Ball,  case  worker, 
Pleasantville  Cottage  School  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Jewish  Children:  Role  of  the 
Patient.  Miss  Sadie  Shapiro,  director  of  the 
Social  Service  Department,  Hospital  for  Joint 
Diseases,  presented  a  summary  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  its  conclusion. 
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Many  of  the  workshops  have  inquired  how 
they  can  secure  an  Army  and  Navy  “E” 
Award.  In  order  to  qualify  for  this  award,  it 
is  necessary  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
business  be  with  government  departments  and 
that  the  shop’s  production  facilities  be  used  to 
the  fullest  extent,  resulting  in  an  increase  in 
business  during  the  past  several  years. 

Johnston  &  Company  Cable  Cord,  Inc.,  no 
West  18  Street,  New  York  City,  originally 
started  to  supply  the  various  agencies  for  the 
blind  with  8  colors  of  seven-ply  roving.  They 
are  now  in  a  position  to  supply  this  material 
in  17  different  shades.  Workshops  should  con¬ 
tact  them  direct  for  color  charts. 


of  all  invoices  covering  shipments  made  by 
them  during  that  period  have  been  sent  to 
N.  I.  B.  It  will  be  of  material  help  to  this  office 
if  these  invoices  contain  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  : 

1.  Allocation  Number 

2.  Purchase  Order  Number 

3.  shipment  number  (whether  it  is  1st, 
2nd,  3rd,  etc.) 

4.  If  duplicate  or  corrected  invoice,  it  should 
be  marked  accordingly. 

5.  Each  invoice  should  have  an  invoice 
number. 

6.  The  N.  I.  B.  copy  of  the  invoice  should 
also  contain  the  name  of  the  workshop. 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  already 
at  work  on  its  Government  Report  on  all  ship¬ 
ments  made  during  the  past  three  months. 
Workshops  are  asked  to  be  certain  that  copies 
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The  Teachers  Forum 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street, 

New  York  11,  New  York 

Enid  Griffis 
P.  C.  Potts,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Editors 
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Purchase  orders  should  be  received  by  work¬ 
shops  within  20  days  of  receipt  of  their  alloca¬ 
tion.  If  purchase  order  is  not  received  within 
that  time,  workshops  should  notify  N.  I.  B. 
Invoices  should  be  paid  by  the  government 
departments  within  30  to  60  days.  If  payment 
is  not  received  in  60  days,  workshops  should 
send  a  copy  of  their  invoices  to  N.  I.  B.,  which 
will  assist  in  collecting  same. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  sent 
out  to  all  agencies  affiliated  with  it,  a  copy  of 
its  proposed  postwar  program.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not  have  access  to  this  copy, 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind  lists  herewith  the 
main  proposals  in  this  program.  They  are: 
(1)  The  employment  of  a  salesman  in  each 
shop  to  look  after  local  accounts;  (2)  The 
sale  of  articles  between  the  various  workshops 
for  the  blind;  (3)  The  development,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  of  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis;  (4)  The  sale  of  rubber  link  mats 
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by  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  to  chain 
stores,  jobbers,  and  other  national  outlets; 
(5)  The  establishment  of  a  weaving  industry 
of  hand-woven  products;  (6)  The  placing  of 
new  items  on  the  Schedule  of  Blind-made 
Products;  (7)  The  developrrient  of  a  national 
plan  for  selling  brooms  and  mops  to  large  or¬ 
ganizations  with  many  delivery  points,  such 
as  railroads,  steamship  companies,  co-opera¬ 
tives,  etc.  (8)  The  establishment  of  a  mail 
order  business;  (9)  Development  of  the  ex¬ 
port  market  for  Blind-made  Products. 

As  the  New  Year  begins,  we  naturally  re¬ 
flect  on  the  year  that  has  passed.  We  find 
much  to  be  grateful  for  and  much  that  we 
should  have  done  which  was  left  undone.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  war  would  be  over  before 
Christmas  1944.  Now  we  realize  it  will  be 
several  months  before  the  European  conflict 
will  end.  These  are  the  crucial  months,  and 
they  will  challenge  the  best  efforts  we  can 
make.  Many  a  gain  has  been  lost  during  the 
final  two  minutes,  and  this  war  could  very 
well  be  lost  by  any  willful  neglect  on  our  part. 
We  feel  certain,  however,  that  with  all  the 
blessings  we  have — for  which  we  are  grate¬ 
ful — the  coming  year  will  see  our  greatest 
effort  to  back  up  those  who  are  fighting, 
that  we  may  continue  to  have  these  blessings. 
We  wish  you  and  yours  a  Happy  and  Vic¬ 
torious  New  Year. 

C.  C.  Kleber 

DIGEST  AVAILABLE 

On  November  27,  29,  and  30  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  to  Investigate  Aid  to  the  Physically 
Handicapped  of  the  House  Labor  Committee 
held  further  hearings,  this  time  in  the  Old 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  representative  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
made  a  summary  of  these  hearings,  of  which 
the 'American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
obtained  a  limited  supply.  The  Foundation 
will  be  glad  to  send  copies,  upon  request,  to 
interested  persons. 


ALL-INDIA  LIGHTHOUSE 
ISSUES  ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  All-India  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
which  first  opened  its  doors  in  a  small  flat 
at  133  Dharamtola  Street,  Calcutta,  on  August 
1,  1941,  has  just  issued  its  second  annual  re¬ 
port.  It  shows  that  this  institution  (now 
located  at  29  Russa  Road,  Calcutta)  has 
eighteen  students  on  the  roll — thirteen  board¬ 
ers  and  five  day-scholars.  Of  this  number, 
fourteen  are  men,  and  four  women.  The  re¬ 
port  observes  that  “this  number  may  appear 
to  be  very  small  compared  to  that  in  a  seeing 
school;  but  considering  the  special  type  of 
student  required  for  this  institution,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  students  is  quite  satisfactory.  Be¬ 
sides,  one  important  point  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  majority  of  sightless  individuals 
are  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  expenses  at  the 
institution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  our 
students  are  given  board,  lodging,  and  tuition 
completely  free  of  charge.  Having  regard  to 
our  present  financial  condition,  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  admit  any  more  free  students, 
although  we  have  accommodation  for  about 
fifty.”  Altogether,  twenty-four  persons  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Lighthouse,  of  whom 
five  have  left,  and  one  has  died.  Of  the  five 
ex-students,  two  are  earning  their  livelihood 
as  music  teachers,  and  one  as  a  carpentry 
teacher. 

As  the  institution  is  intended  mainly  for 
the  adult  blind,  great  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  industrial  and  musical  training.  The 
Lighthouse  has  arrangements  for  training  in 
three  handicrafts — bookbinding,  weaving, 
and  carpentry.  Other  useful  handicrafts  are 
to  be  introduced  as  finances  permit. 

Students  who  are  willing,  and  able,  to  study 
up  to1  the  matriculation  examination  are 
helped  in  doing  so.  One  of  the  women  stu¬ 
dents  at  present  at  The  Lighthouse  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  matriculation  of  the  Calcutta 
University,  and  is  expected  to  take  her  exami¬ 
nation  in  1946. 
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Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — The  comprehen¬ 
sive  social  adjustment  program  which  was  carried 
out  with  great  success  at  the  Arkansas  School  last 
year,  is  being  continued  for  the  1944-45  session.  The 
first  unit  this  year  has  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
white  cane.  The  idea  is  to  teach  students  how  to  go 
places  by  themselves  with  the  use  of  a  white  cane 
while  they  are  in  school,  so  that  when  they  have 
finished  the  course  of  study  there  and  have  secured 
a  position,  they  will  not  have  to  rely  on  some  sighted 
person  to  help  them  to  and  from  work,  or  be 
obliged  to  go  through  a  long  period  of  adjustment 
in  learning  to  get  around  by  themselves.  The  School 
has  an  enrollment  this  year  of  96.  Of  this  number, 
21  are  new  pupils  attending  the  School  for  the  first 
time;  seven  are  kindergarten  pupils;  and  fourteen 
are  transfers  from  public  schools.  New  teachers  at 
the  Arkansas  School  are:  Miss  Virginia  Short, 
music;  H.  L.  Stone,  mathematics:  Harvey  Cornel- 
son,  piano  tuning  teacher;  F.  M.  Connell,  indus¬ 
trial  arts  teacher,  and  supervisor  of  the  large  boys; 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Ketchum,  dietitian. 


program  a  year  or  more  will  receive  a  Twenty-five- 
dollar  War  Bond  for  Christmas,  and  those  working 
less  than  a  year  will  receive  $5.00  in  War  Saving 
Stamps.”  Mr.  Kumpe  also  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Carlos  Gattis  as  industrial  placement  agent 
for  the  blind. 

Columbus  Association  for  the  Blind — Starting  this 
month,  the  Tuesday  Club  will  meet  at  Monett  House 
on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month 
for  the  duration  of  the  Home  Nursing  course;  the 
beginning  date  is  January  16.  Christmas  activities 
at  the  Association’s  recreational  center  included  a 
Christmas  party  for  children  of  the  sightless,  on 
December  16;  a  Christmas  party  for  the  adult  blind 
on  December  17;  and  the  Poindexter  Village  Christ¬ 
mas  party  on  December  20. 

Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind — Miss  Velma 
O’Byrne,  formerly  director  of  social  welfare  in  sev¬ 
eral  counties  in  the  state,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Iowa  Commission  as  a  field  consultant. 


Arkansas:  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare — 
Services  for  the  Blind,  of  the  Arkansas  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare,  have  now  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  according  to 
word  just  received  from  Roy  Kumpe,  supervisor, 
Services  for  the  Blind.  “We  also  assume  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  over-all  supervision  of  the  Vending- 
Stand  Program,”  says  Mr.  Kumpe,  “but  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  continues  to  co-operate  by 
furnishing  one  operative  supervisor  of  vending 
stands  and  secretary-bookkeeper.  Roy  Jackson,  who 
formerly  operated  a  stand,  has  recently  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  this  position  .  .  .  We  now  have  23  stands  in 
operation  with  26  blind  persons  employed.  In  spite 
of  the  rationing  and  the  shortage  of  merchandise, 
our  stand  operators  are  making  more  than  they  ever 
did  before.  In  fact,  due  to  this  phenomenal  growth 
in  business,  each  stand  operator  who  has  been  in  the 


The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — Some  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  separating  tiny  contacts  for  one  of  the 
large  war  plants.  These  contacts  have  to  be  sorted 
into  two  groups,  according  to  thickness.  The  pupils 
have  a  training  period,  and  when  they  have  become 
sufficiently  proficient  they  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  work  on  these  contacts  during  their  spare  time 
at  the  School.  An  outdoor  bowling  alley  which  was 
completed  last  summer  is  being  much  enjoyed  by 
the  pupils,  who  are  already  planning  bowling  teams. 

The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Min¬ 
neapolis  Society  is  co-operating  with  the  University 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Social  Work  in  working  out 
a  field  training  program  for  students  taking  special¬ 
ized  training  for  work  with  the  blind.  Under  this 
program,  Miss  Carol  Uber,  who  has  done  under¬ 
graduate  work  at  Marquette  University  and  is  now 
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taking  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  will  spend  a  ten-week  period  working  with  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  the  Minneapolis  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind.  After  this  specialized  training, 
Miss  Uber  will  return  to  Wisconsin  to  work  with  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  of  that  state. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Stout  has  been  appointed  housemother  to 
the  small  girls  at  the  Montana  School,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Sarah  O’Reilly,  who  has  retired. 

The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  television,  three  blind 
players  appeared  on  Station  WABD,  Dumont 
Studios,  on  Sunday,  November  19,  at  9:30  p.m.  The 
blind  actresses — Ruth  Askenas,  Lillian  Hillman,  and 
Peggy  Foley,  all  members  of  The  Lighthouse  Play¬ 
ers,  sponsored  by  The  New  York  Association — ap¬ 
peared  in  a  number  entitled  “Love  is  Like  That.” 

The  New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — Sergeant  Judson  Morgan,  one  of  the  first 
blinded  soldiers  to  complete  the  four  months’  train¬ 
ing  course  at  the  Army’s  rehabilitation  center  at 
Avon,  Connecticut  (Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hos¬ 
pital),  has  been  engaged  to  teach  woodcraft  and 
shoe  repairing  to  blind  children  at  The  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York.  Sergeant  Morgan  is  from  El 
Dorado,  Arkansas.  He  is  twenty-six  years  old. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind — The  Commission 
for  Relocating  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  has 
purchased  a  site  upon  which  a  new  school  will  be 
built  after  the  war,  when  material  and  labor  become 
available.  The  site  covers  100  acres  of  level  and 
rolling,  partially  wooded  land,  which  was  formerly 
a  part  of  the  Wyandot  Golf  Course,  and  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  in  Central  Ohio. 
Architects  are  now  working  on  plans  for  the  new 
building,  and  as  a  part  of  their  study  they  are  visit¬ 
ing  other  outstanding  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  hoped  that  the  construction  of 
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the  new  school  may  provide  certain  jobs  for  re¬ 
turned  soldiers. 

Pennsylvania :  Council  for  the  Blind — Jay  B.  Er¬ 
win,  Pittsurgh,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  in  the  capacity  of  su¬ 
pervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Mr.  Erwin 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind — A  holiday  program  long  to  be  remembered 
was  held  at  Overbrook  during  the  Christmas  season. 
For  the  pupils  here,  Christmas  Eve  was  celebrated 
on  December  13,  when  each  of  the  cottages  had  a 
regular  home  party.  A  tree  was  decorated,  and 
everyone  received  gifts.  Christmas  Day,  which  was 
celebrated  on  December  14,  began  in  the  early  hours, 
between  five  and  seven  o’clock,  with  the  singing  of 
carols  by  the  older  girls  and  boys  in  all  the  cot¬ 
tages.  During  the  breakfast  hour,  the  singers  were 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  children  in  the  dining  room, 
where  carols  were  sung  together.  Later  the  entire 
group  attended  chapel  for  a  special  program  which 
included  the  reading  of  a  Christmas  story  by  the 
principal,  A.  G.  Cowgill.  The  rest  of  the  morning 
was  taken  up  with  parties  in  the  classrooms.  A 
musical  program  was  presented  in  the  evening, 
with  the  chorus  attired  in  their  new  maroon  gowns. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind — On  Wednesday, 
December  13,  ceremonies  were  held  at  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  School  to  mark  the  dedication  of  a  new  Pri¬ 
mary  Building  which  has  just  been  completed  to 
provide  for  every  activity  of  the  primary  children. 
The  building,  which  is  modern  in  every  way,  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $125,000,  and  is  to  be  equipped 
throughout  with  new  furniture.  Honorable  B.  O. 
Duggan,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  presided  at  the  ceremonies;  Honor¬ 
able  Prentice  Cooper,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  gave 
the  dedicatory  address;  and  J.  Richard  Blanton, 
superintendent  of  the  School,  presented  an  Ap¬ 
preciation.  The  program  of  dedication  was  followed 
by  an  inspection  tour  of  the  new  building. 
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STATE  REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS 
OPERATING  UNDER  BARDEN-LA 
FOLLETTE  ACT 

States  in  which  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  is  operating  under  the  benefits  of  the 
Barden-La  Follette  Act  now  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Alabama,*  Arizona,*  Arkansas,* 
California,*  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,* 
Idaho,*  Illinois,*  Indiana,*  Kansas,  Ken¬ 
tucky,*  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,*  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Nevada,*  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,*  Ohio,  Oklahoma,*  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Texas,  Utah,*  Vermont,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,*  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.* 
The  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  is  being  administered  by  the  state  agency 
for  the  blind  except  in  those  states  indicated  by 
an  asterisk. 


TRIBUTE  PAID  TO 
MASON  H.  BIGELOW 

At  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  held  on  December  14,  at  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Building  in  New  York  City, 
Mason  H.  Bigelow,  president  of  the  Society, 
was  presented  with  an  inscribed  document 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  expressing  appreciation  of  his  long 
years  of  service. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
was  Dr.  Jack  Masur,  acting  chief  medical 
officer,  Physical  Rehabilitation  Section  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  who  spoke  on  the  subject 
“The  National  Industrial  Eye  Health  Program 
and  Its  Relation  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation.” 

Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Merrill,  executive  director 
of  the  Society,  presented  the  report  of  agency 
activities. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  n,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 


and  THE  TEACHERS  FORUM 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 
IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

JOHN  R.  GANT 


As  the  modern  school  has  become  more  and 
more  concerned  with  the  whole  life  of  the 
child,  it  has  broadened  its  interest  to  include 
his  social,  emotional,  and  physical  needs  as 
well  as  his  educational  needs.  Guidance  is  that 
function  of  the  school  program  which  helps 
a  pupil  adjust  to  his  present  and  future  social, 
emotional,  educational,  and  vocational  needs. 
Such  a  concept  of  guidance  includes  much 
more  than  vocational  guidance  per  se. 

In  a  school  for  the  blind,  as  in  any  school 
for  handicapped  children,  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  purposes  of  guidance  and  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum  is  to  help  the  child  learn  to  accept  and 
live  with  his  own  particular  handicap.  Guid¬ 
ance  must  not  be  thought  of  as  apart  from  the 


John  R.  Gant  teaches  in  the  high  school  department 
of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf.  In  this  article  he 
suggests  a  series  of  discussions  of  guidance  problems 
which  would  be  helpful  to  high  school  pupils.  The  out¬ 
line  suggested  could  be  used  for  a  semester  course  of 
two  or  more  meetings  per  week,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  prove  helpful  in  some  of  our  schools. 


curriculum;  the  curriculum  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  admit  guidance;  and  guidance 
must  have  a  “pass”  to  the  curriculum.  Every 
teacher  has  experienced  the  personality  con¬ 
flicts  and  emotional  frustrations  which  result 
from  the  inadequacies  of  some  children  to 
meet  the  academic  standards  of  the  traditional 
curriculum.  So  often  these  conflicts  arise 
when  the  child  is  fitted  into  the  curriculum; 
a  flexible  curriculum  accepting  guidance  as  a 
handmaiden  will  fit  the  curriculum  to  the 
child. 

In  theory  this  is  all  very  familiar,  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  many  schools  for  the  blind, 
as  in  many  of  the  public  schools,  we  find: 
(i)  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  guidance 
function;  (2)  a  negative  sort  of  guidance 
which  comes  into  play  only  when  the  child 
deviates  radically  from  the  norm  in  behavior 
or  scholastic  standards;  (3)  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  cause  of  behavior  problems.  “It 
is  amazing  to  see  the  teachers  and  administra- 
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tors  who  are  not  interested  in  the  heart  of 
education  at  all.  They  are  busy  instructing 
children,  supervising,  classifying,  testing,  and 
doing  various  things  to  them  and  for  them, 
but  they  are  not  greatly  interested  in  helping 
children  to  learn  to  do  things  for  them¬ 
selves.”  1 

Too  often  the  school  stresses  problems  of 
disobedience,  dishonesty,  and  inability  to  learn 
subject  matter,  forgetting  problems  that  indi¬ 
cate  no  less  serious  maladjustments  in  mental 
hygiene,  such  as  withdrawing  or  recessive 
characteristics,  and  feelings  of  inferiority.  Too 
often,  also,  the  expression  of  a  maladjustment 
is  studied  rather  than  the  causative  factor. 
“Behavior  problems  can  best  be  explained  in 
terms  of  discrepancies  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  capacity  to  behave  and  the  require¬ 
ments  for  behavior  that  are  imposed  upon  him 
by  social  forces.”2 

Educational  problems,  such  as  mental  re¬ 
tardation;  achievement  below  the  capacity  of 
certain  students;  special  difficulties  in  certain 
school  subjects,  such  as  reading  and  speech; 
marked  social  and  psychological  maladjust¬ 
ments — timidity,  overaggressiveness,  feelings 
of  inferiority  and  insecurity,  etc. — must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  diagnosed  and  receive  remedial 
treatment  through  individual  or  clinical  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Moreover,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  pupils 
who  never  precipitate  special  learning  or  be¬ 
havior  problems,  yet  are  certainly  entitled  to 
the  services  of  a  guidance  program.  Often 
our  so-called  “normal”  children  are  forgotten 
and  neglected  while  the  deviates  occupy  the 
limelight  on  the  guidance  platform.  Because 
of  the  relative  recency  of  the  guidance  view¬ 
point,  much  of  the  work  has  been  remedial. 
With  a  view  to  the  future,  effective  guidance 
would  be  preventive — that  is,  would  be 
initiated  before  the  need  for  corrective  meas¬ 

1  Brewer,  J.  M.  Education  as  Guidance.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1933,  p.  23. 

2  Wickman,  Elk.  Children’s  Behavior  and  Teachers’ 
Attitudes.  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  Division  of  Pub¬ 
lications.  New  York.  1928,  p.  151. 


ures  arose.  Much  of  this  could  well  be  done 
in  groups,  screening  out  the  smaller  number 
who  need  special  attention.  Through  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  intermediate  grades  the  teacher  who 
is  guidance  conscious  can  effectively  carry 
out  her  own  group-guidance  program,  orient¬ 
ing  and  socializing  the  pupils.  Indeed,  group 
guidance  on  the  primary  and  intermediate 
levels  is  inherent  in  the  teaching  procedure; 
but  it  is  when  the  pupil  reaches  the  upper 
grades  where  rotating  classes  begin  that  each 
teacher  is  apt  to  be  so  busy  concentrating  on 
her  own  special  subject  field  that  guidance  is 
slighted.  On  these  upper-grade  levels  there  is 
need  for  a  program  in  guidance  which  will 
take  care  of  the  general  group  needs,  as  well 
as  one  which  gives  counsel  only  to  individuals 
of  the  group  on  assuming  responsibilities, 
exercising  desirable  self-control,  and  effecting 
adjustment;  it  will  not  have  a  corrective  func¬ 
tion. 

An  effective  guidance  program  might  well 
incorporate  two  approaches:  (1)  individual 
guidance;  and  (2)  group  guidance.  Indi¬ 
vidual  guidance  would  be  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  psychological  tests,  aptitude 
tests,  personality  tests,  achievement  tests, 
health  examinations,  cumulative  records, 
counseling,  case  studies,  and  contacts  with 
the  parents  and  home. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest 
some  procedures  for  meeting  the  group  needs 
of  a  school  in  respect  to  guidance — in  other 
words,  to  serve  the  general  group  who  do  not 
need  or  rate  the  attention  of  special  clinicians 
or  guidance  counselors. 

Such  a  guidance  program  could  be  formu¬ 
lated  for  the  upper  grades  through  a  group- 
conference  method.  This  group  of  older  pupils 
could  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  throughout 
the  year  in  the  assembly  room,  or  in  a  place 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  group  and 
which  yet  would  lend  an  informal  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  pupils  themselves  should  have  a 
part  in  it  and  should  be  guided  by  counselors 
or  teachers  with  a  genuine  guidance  outlook. 
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Outside  speakers  would  sometimes  be  called 
in;  various  faculty  members,  other  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  and  capable  pupils  would  also  be  used  as 

1.  Seniors,  or  other  capable  and  popular 
students 

2.  The  school  nurse 

3.  The  school  matron  and  dietician 

4.  Parents 

5.  Deans  of  boys  and  girls 

6.  Supervisors  and  counselors 

7.  The  superintendent  and  principal 

8.  The  school  doctor 

9.  The  school  dentist 

10.  Chairman,  Lions’  Club  Committee 

11.  Ministers,  rabbis,  priests 

12.  The  chief  of  police 

13.  Teachers 

14.  Public  school  seniors  or  debaters 

15.  Successful  blind  people 


leaders.  The  following  is  a  list  of  people  and 
agencies  that  would  be  of  aid  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram: 

16.  The  farm  manager 

17.  The  school  engineer 

18.  A  blind  lawyer 

19.  A  Boy  Scout  leader 

20.  The  school  librarian  or  city  librarian 

2 1 .  Mental  hygienist 

22.  Lecturer  on  sex  from  state  department  of 
health 

23.  Conservation  leader 

24.  City  health  officer 

25.  Field  worker  or  placement  officer 

26.  Personnel  managers 

27.  State  rehabilitation  director 

28.  The  director  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind 

29.  The  director  of  the  state  radio  station 


Upon  the  guidance  director  will  depend  th< 
success  or  failure  of  the  program.  The  direc¬ 
tor  must  be  a  person  with  an  understanding 
of  guidance  from  the  mental  hygiene  point  of 
view  rather  than  from  the  all-too-common 
view  that  guidance  is  to  improve  school  “dis¬ 
cipline.”  The  guidance  director  will  also  need 
skill  in  getting  all  pupils  to  participate  in  the 
program  rather  than  letting  them  “listen”  to 
speeches.  The  specialist  should  be  informed 
before  the  meeting  that  no  set  “speech”  is  ex¬ 
pected,  but  rather,  an  informal  talk  with  dis¬ 
cussion  in  which  pupils  may  participate. 
Pupils  will  need  encouragement  and  training 


in  asking  questions.  The  guidance  director 
might  be  a  principal,  a  nurse,  a  dean  of  boys 
or  girls,  or  a  teacher,  but  must  have  some 
training  in  guidance. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  program  for  a 
school  year  with  a  meeting  once  a  week.  This 
program  may  easily  be  enlarged  upon.  Thirty- 
six  weeks,  with  one  problem  for  each  week, 
have  been  provided  for  in  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions.  Each  week’s  problem  may  be  ex¬ 
panded  into  two  or  more  meetings,  and  if  in¬ 
terest  focuses  on  certain  areas  they  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  into  several  meetings.  This  plan  may 
be  adapted  to  individual  school  situations. 


WEEK 


PROBLEM 


LEADERS 


1 

2 


3 


Opportunities  school  offers  for  outside  interests:  hob¬ 
bies,  clubs,  recreation,  etc. 

Opportunities  for  participation  in  various  churches  in 
the  city  in  which  the  school  is  located,  means  of  trans¬ 
portation,  hours  of  services,  etc. 

What  we  should  try  to  get  out  of  school 


Deans,  coach,  presidents 
of  clubs 

Local  ministers,  priest, 
rabbi 

Successful  blind  persons, 
parents,  pupils 
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WEEK 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

*5 

16 

J7 


. 

N 
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Effective  study  habits  and  ways  to  improve  school 
work 

The  regulations  of  the  school 

Accident  prevention  and  traffic  safety  education 

Posture  and  walking 

Diet  and  rest 
Sex  hygiene 

Contagious  diseases:  vaccination  and  inoculation 
Sports  and  exercise 

Personal  appearance:  clothing,  selection  of,  etc. 

Personal  appearance:  make-up  and  care  of  the  hair 

Effective  use  of  the  radio:  types  of  program,  stations, 
and  hours 

Reading  facilities  for  the  blind:  (1)  Talking  Books — 
how  our  school  gets  them;  how  pupils  may  get  them 
when  not  in  school;  (2)  Braille  libraries — locations, 
services,  etc.;  (3)  The  traveling  library — its  services 
and  how  to  use  it 

How  to  get  along  with  seeing  people: 

“Some  funny  incidents  I  have  experienced  with  seeing 
people.” 

How  to  get  along  with  oneself  and  others. 

A  book  talk  on  this  theme.  Such  books  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  might  be  reviewed  and  later  read  and  discussed  in 
small  groups:  (1)  Pierce,  Beatrice.  It’s  More  Fun  if 
You  Know  the  Rules;  a  book  on  table  manners,  care  of 
your  own  room,  conversation,  writing  letters,  office 
manners,  interviews,  etc.,  with  the  general  philosophy 
that  it  is  not  only  more  fun  for  you,  but  for  your 
friends  who  can  be  proud  of  you;  (2)  Daly,  Maureen. 
Smarter  and  Smoother;  a  handbook  on  how  to  be  that 
way,  including  health, personality, and  social  problems; 

(3)  Goodrich.  Living  With  Others;  (4)  Bennett,  Joan. 
How  to  be  Attractive;  (5)  Briggs,  M.  P.  and  Allen, 


LEADERS 

Outstanding  pupils, 
teacher,  principal 
Deans,  principal,  nurse, 
dietician 

Chief  of  police,  superin¬ 
tendent,  pupil,  nurse 
Physical  education 
teacher,  nurse 
Dietician  and  nurse 
Speaker  from  state 
department 
Health  teacher,  nurse 
Coach,  physical  education 
teachers,  deans 
Home  economics  teacher, 
art  teacher,  counselors, 
deans 

Home  economics  teacher, 
beautician,  art  teacher, 
counselors 

Pupils,  music  teacher, 
directors  of  local  or  state 
radio  stations 
School  librarian,  the  field 
librarian  from  the  travel¬ 
ing  library,  teachers 

Popular  pupils  or  blind 
adults 

School  librarian  or 
English  teacher 
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WEEK 

PROBLEM 

Betty.  If  You  Please !  contains  a  good  chapter  on  how 
to  decide  whether  your  personality  is  plus  or  minus; 

(6)  Allen,  Betty  and  Briggs,  M.  P.  Behave  Yourself 1 
Etiquette  for  American  Youth  (a  Talking  Book) 

LEADERS 

18 

Dining  room  and  table  manners 

Dietician,  home  econom¬ 
ics  teacher,  and  pupils 

19 

Desirable  and  undesirable  personality  traits 

• 

Well-adjusted,  popular 
students,  deans,  guidance 
counselor 

20 

A  personality  inventory — individual  ratings  based  on 
a  standard  personality  rating  scale,  e.g.,  the  Vineland 
Social  Maturity  Scale,  the  California  Test  of  Person¬ 
ality,  or  the  Bernreuter  Scale 

Guidance  counselor 

21 

Leisure-time  interests  and  activities 

Librarian,  students  who 
are  club  leaders,  music 
teacher,  teacher  of  crafts 

22 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind:  its  purpose, 
function,  services 

Superintendent  and,  if 
possible,  some  one  who 
has,  or  has  had  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Foundation 

23 

The  blind  and  the  law 

A  blind  lawyer 

24 

Discipline  problems  of  students 

Principal,  counselors, 
students 

25 

How  our  school  can  be  improved 

Superintendent  and 
pupils 

26 

How  public  school?  are  like  ours 

Public  school  students,  a 
teacher  who  has  taught  in 
public  school,  letters  from 
pupils  in  other  schools 

27 

Vocational  opportunities  for  the  blind 

Guidance  and  personnel 
managers 

28 

Vocational  opportunities  for  the  blind 

Director  of  state 
rehabilitation 

29 

Workshops  for  the  blind — home  industries 

* 

Superintendent  of  the 
workshop  for  the  blind 

3° 

The  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Director  of  the 
Commission 

31 

Community  citizenship  and  responsibilities 

Mayor,  fire  chief,  park 
commissioner 

32 

The  plans  of  the  Lions’  Club  for  the  blind 

Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind 

33 

Should  I  quit  school? 

A  debate, or  discussion,  by 
students 

34 

Graduation  requirements  and  job  placement 

Guidance  director,  prin¬ 
cipal,  special  teachers 

36 
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PROBLEM 
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The  kind  of  an  employee  that  people  want:  how  to 

Personnel  men,  employ¬ 

apply  for  a  job 

ers,  guidance  director 

36 

Opportunities  for  summer  or  part-time  employment 

Guidance  director, 

for  the  blind 

superintendent 

HELEN  KELLER  RECEIVES  TRIBUTES 


Helen  Keller’s  visits  to  disabled  servicemen 
in  army  and  navy  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  are  attracting  wide  attention  wher¬ 
ever  she  goes,  and  many  are  the  tributes  being 
paid  to  her  in  the  newspapers  of  the  areas 
visited.  Characteristic  of  such  tributes  is  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Oregonian  on  December  30,  1944: 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  much  of  sun¬ 
light  Helen  Keller  has  brought  into  the  lives  of 
the  troubled  and  heavy-laden,  though  she  herself 
never  has  seen  the  sun  nor  heard  the  robins  speak 
of  promised  rain.  Many  have  been  the  stories 
which  told  of  Miss  Keller  going  about  the  world, 
cheerful  and  radiant,  to  give  hope  and  courage 
where  these  were  faltering.  As  when,  the  other 
day,  she  walked  through  Barnes  General  Hos¬ 


pital,  pausing  to  talk  with  the  wounded — the 
boys  who  have  come  back. 

Maybe  you  don’t  know  Mrs.  Browning’s 
poem,  “A  Court  Lady,”  with  its  scene  laid  in  a 
hospital  where  soldiers  were  lying,  or  maybe  you 
do.  Anyway,  Helen  Keller’s  visit  to  the  hospital 
reminds  one  of  the  story  the  poetess  told  of  her 
heroine,  the  court  lady,  and  of  her  tenderness, 
understanding,  and  compassion.  She  was  a  most 
lovely  lady,  you’ll  remember.  “Her  hair  was 
tawny  with  gold,  her  eyes  with  purple  were 
dark” — and  she  wore  many  dazzling  diamonds. 
Gentle  as  the  court  lady  was,  compassionate  her 
heart,  however  warm  her  smile,  it  seems  to  us 
that  Helen  Kell^*  must  have  been  a  lot  lovelier 
that  day  in  Barnes  Hospital,  when  the  wounded 
looked  up  at  her  sightless  face — and  knew  that 
she  saw  them  somehow  as  many  another  might 
not. 


WAR  COMES  TO  MING  SUM 

ALICE  M.  CARPENTER 


Ten  days  after  I  arrived  in  Canton  we  heard 
the  first  bomb  fall.  Even  though  bombing  has 
become  a  common  thing  since  then,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  terror  for  those  who 
experience  it  never  becomes  less,  nor  does  it 
seem  commonplace.  The  memory  of  those 
first  weeks  of  bombing  when  we,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  blind  people,  sat  in  a  hot 
room  through  long  September  nights,  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  a  terror  for  us  all.  But  soon 
everyone  learned  to  take  it  in  stride.  We  had 
no  bomb  shelter,  but  repaired  to  a  downstairs 
room  where  it  seemed  we  might  be  safer.  We 
came  to  know  the  weird  sound  of  the  bombs 
as  they  left  the  planes  to  fall  on  targets  across 
the  river  from  us,  and  we  never  knew  when 
a  chance  current  of  air  might  change  the 
course  of  the  projectile  so  that  it  would  fall 
on  our  buildings;  but  we  did  not  often  waste 
time  thinking  such  thoughts. 

September,  1938,  found  the  School  open  as 
usual.  Our  spirits  were  brightened  at  this 
time  by  the  expectation  of  welcoming  Alice 
H.  Schaefer,  who  was  to  come  to  live  and 
work  with  us  at  the  School.  She  had  lived  at 
Ming  Sum  during  1923-24  when  she  was 
studying  the  language  and  before  she  went 
to  Siam.  She  was  finally  forced  to  leave  Siam 
after  many  years  there  because  of  the  climate, 
and  we  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  hav¬ 
ing  her  with  us. 

Only  four  weeks  after  her  arrival,  after  ter¬ 
rific  bombings,  she  walked  out  with  our 


Note:  This  article,  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  Ming 
Sum  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Canton,  China,  under  war¬ 
time  conditions,  follows  one  by  the  same  author  which 
appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  Outloo\  for  the  Blind. 


blind  people  to  go  with  them  across  the  river 
where  three  large  boats  had  been  prepared  for 
them  in  case  of  invasion.  The  invasion  be¬ 
came  a  reality  on  October  21,  1938 — invasion 
with  all  the  horrors  of  an  invasion  into  a 
peaceful,  beautiful  city.  Dr.  Wong,  on  advice 
from  our  consular  authorities,  as  well  as  from 
our  friends  of  the  United  States  Navy,  pre¬ 
pared  food  sufficient  to  last  for  many  weeks, 
and  saw  that  it  was  safely  on  the  boats  before 
October  21.  Captain  John  Stapler,  U.S.N., 
Commodore  of  the  South  China  Patrol, 
proved  a  real  friend.  He  promised  help  in 
case  of  need.  He  sent  an  armed  guard  to  help 
evacuate  the  School,  and  all  during  the  sixteen 
weeks  on  the  boat  he  gave  every  possible  help 
and  protection.  Not  a  person  from  the  School 
was  harmed  during  that  time. 

Christmas  of  1938  was  a  memorable  one, 
with  the  traditional  carols  being  sung  at  mid¬ 
night  by  our  girls  on  the  boats  instead  of  in 
their  peaceful  garden.  British  and  American 
sailors  on  the  nearby  ships  responded,  remind¬ 
ing  us  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  and  of 
international  good  will,  could  exist  even  in  a 
stricken  city.  As  we  watched  so  many  things 
being  destroyed,  the  tide  that  came  silently 
and  regularly  became  a  strong  symbol  of 
eternal  realities  that  could  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  wrath  of  men.  Too,  the  kindness  found 
among  men  of  many  different  races  and 
creeds  was  as  strong  as  the  tide  in  helping  us 
to  keep  our  faith  in  the  goodness  in  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  was 
wicked  beyond  description. 

The  buildings  which  had  housed  the  School 
for  so  many  years  became  eventually  a  refuge 
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for  1,250  people  made  homeless  by  the  war. 
I  stayed  on  the  property  so  that  the  Japanese 
might  know  that  it  was  American  property. 
They  did  not  molest  the  more  than  10,000 
refugees  housed  in  the  many  different  British 
and  American  compounds  in  the  city.  To  the 
Red  Cross  these  refugees  will  forever  be 
grateful  for  the  food,  medical  supplies,  and 
encouragement  that  came  during  that  time. 

After  sixteen  weeks  the  refugees  under  our 
care  were  sent  back  to  pick  up  the  threads  of 
life  as  best  they  could  as  they  cleared  the 
wreckage  of  their  homes.  Some  went  to  other 
camps  so  that  our  children  and  teachers  might 
return  to  their  former  abode.  On  February  8, 
1939,  the  American  Navy  escorted  these  latter 
back  to  their  beloved  garden.  The  life  on  the 
river  had  become  a  cold  one  as  the  north 
winds  began  to  blow.  Everyone  was  most 
thankful  to  get  back  to  the  warmth  of  the 
buildings  they  had  left  in  fear  the  day  the 
Japanese  soldiers  came  into  the  city. 

It  is  easily  told  now,  but  those  days  were 
full  of  deep,  tragic  experiences  as  we  saw  our 
friends  lose  their  freedom — proud  Cantonese 
to  whom  freedom  means  as  much  as  it  does 
to  us.  We  saw  homes  destroyed,  women 
taken,  children  hungry — hungry  for  the  first 
time  in  a  city  where  food  had  always  been 
plentiful. 

In  October,  1939,  iru  spite  of  Japanese 
guards,  restrictions,  and  many  difficulties  that 
cannot  be  told,  we  celebrated  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  Ming  Sum 
School  for  the  Blind ;  fifty  years  of  continuous 
growth  from  kindergarten  through  junior 
high  school,  with  no  cessation  of  classes  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  days  during  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  crises:  the  Boxer  Uprising  in  1900;  the 
Revolution  of  1911;  The  “Red”  trouble  in  1925- 
27;  the  bombing  of  1937;  and  the  invasion  of 
1938.  More  than  three  hundred  guests  came 
to  the  celebration,  despite  the  dangers  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  under  which  it  was  held.  From  every 
organization  and  group  in  Canton  people 
came  to  rejoice  with  us.  The  friends  of  the 


United  States  Navy  who  had  taken  us  through 
hard  places  came  and  were  delighted  with 
the  singing. 

The  shadow  of  our  inevitable  entry  into  the 
war  hung  over  us  continually.  We  knew  it 
was  coming,  and  we  prepared  in  every  way 
possible  for  the  future  of  the  School.  Many 
have  asked  why  we  did  not  leave  while  there 
was  yet  time.  To  this  we  answer  that  able- 
bodied  Americans  do  not  walk  out  on  duty. 
Our  naval  and  consular  authorities  were  in 
entire  sympathy  with  us  in  our  decision  to 
stay,  as  was  our  Board,  which  sent  to  us  from 
New  York  every  possible  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  We  did  not  stay  with  our  blind  friends 
from  any  sense  of  importance  or  of  feeling 
that  we  were  indispensable.  We  stayed  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  to  do  it;  nor  have  we  ever 
been  sorry  for  the  course  we  took. 

Events  hurried  on  to  December  8,  1941 — 
for  Pearl  Harbor  came,  for  us,  on  December 
8. 1  was  teaching  a  class  when  the  boat-people 
rushed  in  to  say  that  the  American  and  British 
Consulates  had  been  taken.  We  went  out  to 
look  across  the  old  river,  there  to  see  the  flag 
with  the  rising  sun  instead  of  our  own.  That 
moment  when  one  sees  one’s  own  flag  go 
down  is  a  momentous  one.  In  this  case,  the 
change  made  us  immediately  enemy  aliens,  in¬ 
stead  of  third  power  nationals,  with  no  pro¬ 
tection  and  no  recourse.  We  had  known  this 
dread  thing  would  come,  and  now  it  had — 
war  with  Japan!  With  it  went  our  freedom, 
but  with  it  came  a  new,  intense  appreciation 
of  what  freedom  means — a  most  wonderful 
blessing,  never  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
never  abused!  < 

Miss  Schaefer  and  I  waited  with  our 
Chinese  friends  at  the  School  all  through  that 
long  day.  No  soldiers  came,  though  we  heard 
that  they  went  to  other  places  in  the  city  to 
take  Americans  and  British.  Finally,  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  fifteen  soldiers  came 
to  take  the  flag  off  our  School,  to  put  up 
theirs,  and  to  take  us  into  custody.  It  was  hard 
to  leave  Dr.  Wong,  frail  and  frightened,  with 
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all  those  blind  children,  as  we  were  forced  to 
follow  the  soldiers  down  the  path.  We  carried 
a  few  clothes,  and  some  blankets,  and  our 
dogs  were  allowed  to  go  with  us.  We  were 
conducted  to  the  foreign  concession,  and  there 
we  sat  on  the  sidewalk  for  many  hours. 
Finally  we  were  permitted  to  go  into  the 
British  Consulate,  where  we  were  interned 
for  two  weeks — guests  of  the  British  Empire. 

On  December  22,  1941,  we  were  allowed  to 
return  to  the  School  under  military  escort. 
Said  the  Japanese  major  in  command:  “Do 
not  worry;  you  will  be  safer  than  in  your  own 
motherland!”  They  were  planning  much  for 
our  motherland  at  that  moment! 

That  Christmas  was  a  memorable  one,  and 
the  Christmas  carols  which  awakened  us  at 
midnight  on  Christmas  Eve  will  forever  ring 
in  our  hearts.  They  had  a  deeper  meaning 
than  ever  before.  There  was  not  much  food  on 
Christmas  Day;  we  were  prisoners  in  our 
own  homes;  and  there  was  nothing  but  un¬ 
certainty  ahead;  but  our  hearts  were  full  of 
thankfulness  for  what  blessings  were  ours. 
A  chicken  shared  with  us  by  a  former  refugee; 
a  cheery  message  from  the  Swiss  Consul;  and 
telephone  conversations  with  our  friends  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  brought  comfort 
and  joy  even  in  the  midst  of  chaos  and  tur¬ 
moil.  (Our  telephone  had  been  slashed  out 
by  a  bayonet  the  day  war  began,  but  through 
the  kindly  help  of  a  Y.M.C.A.  Japanese  gen¬ 
tleman,  we  had  it  back  again  for  Christmas.) 

Then  came  the  lean,  fearful  months  of  1942. 
All  the  news  we  had  was  bad.  We  had  rice 
for  only  a  few  weeks.  We  could  get  no  money 
from  home.  The  money  that  was  in  the  bank 
was  given  back  by  the  Japanese  authorities  at 
a  very  low  exchange.  We  borrowed  some 
money  for  rice,  cut  down  trees  for  fuel  for 
cooking,  and  planted  vegetables  in  every 
available  bit  of  space. 

In  February,  1942,  there  happened  the  kind 
of  thing  that  does  not  make  the  headlines, 
yet  which  is  of  tremendous  importance  to 
those  involved.  The  day  war  was  declared, 
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a  great  shipment  of  Red  Cross  wheat,  oats, 
and  farina  had  come  in  from  Hong  Kong.  It 
was  seized,  according  to  law,  then  turned  over 
to  the  Germans  in  the  community.  They 
acted  as  middlemen  to  distribute  the  life- 
giving  food  in  the  Canton  district.  Our  School 
received  three  hundred  bags  of  it.  For  more 
than  a  year  our  meager  supply  of  rice  was 
supplemented  by  this  gift  from  the  American 
people  through  the  Red  Cross.  Never  did  the 
Red  Cross  look  so  good  to  us  as  on  that  day 
in  February  after  Pearl  Harbor  when  we  saw 
the  grain  being  moved  into  our  storehouse. 
What  matter  if  worms  appeared  in  it  later? 
As  Dr.  Wong  said,  that  gave  us  protein  when 
we  had  no  meat,  fish,  or  nuts! 

The  Japanese  soldiers  came  continually  to 
question  us,  and  to  try  to  trap  us  in  our  state¬ 
ments.  We  had  to  be  extremely  careful  in  our 
answers,  for  a  word  misused  could  cause  the 
whole  school  to  be  put  in  the  street,  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  some  cases.  Every  interview  was 
fraught  with  danger  and  strain,  but  after  each 
fright  was  over  we  would  relax,  eat,  laugh, 
and  go  on. 

The  experience  was  full  of  pathos,  tragedy, 
and  paradoxes,  occasionally  lightened  by  hu¬ 
mor.  The  kindly  soldier  who  wished  us  well 
as  he  went  to  another  field  of  battle;  the 
fierce  one  who  shouted  at  us,  filling  us  with 
terror;  the  angry  one  who  slapped  one  of  the 
boys  and  hit  one  of  the  young  women  with 
his  gun  after  the  first  American  air  raid;  the 
one  who  came  by  night  to  give  a  small  gift 
of  money  for  the  School  out  of  his  compas¬ 
sion;  the  young  soldier  who  allowed  the 
blind  boys  to  feel  him  and  his  equipment, 
even  to  his  hand  grenade — all  these  and  many 
others  made  up  the  strange  tapestry  of  war 
as  we  saw  it  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Those  days  took  us  all  to  the  very  core  of 
life,  to  the  granite  of  human  experience,  as 
we  went  through  suspense  and  suffering  to¬ 
gether.  Some  of  that  experience  will  be  for¬ 
gotten,  as  is  only  normal.  Some  of  it  we  hope 
we  shall  never  forget.  Remembering  should 
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help  us  to  keep  these  things  from  happening 
again.  It  should  make  us  eternally  thankful 
for  all  we  enjoy  in  this  land  of  ours. 

In  those  trying  days  our  children  were  fed 
in  miraculous  ways.  Many  of  the  ways  cannot 
be  told  now,  but  they  were  quite  as  remark¬ 
able  as  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  We 
were  often  desperately  anxious;  then  supplies 
came  from  entirely  unexpected  sources.  We 
never  took  help  from  enemy  hands  except 
that  which  was  given  in  wheat  through  our 
own  Red  Cross.  The  Swiss  Consul  was  a 
good  friend  who  helped  keep  up  morale  and 
gave  wise  counsel.  Every  evening  found  us 
thankful  that  we  were  still  in  our  own  homes. 
Work  went  on  in  the  School.  We  could  go 
out  into  the  city  for  important  errands  when 
we  received  passes  from  the  local  garrison. 
Sometimes  we  were  granted  passes;  some¬ 
times  not.  Thanksgiving,  1942,  found  us  for¬ 
bidden  to  leave  our  compound,  but  we  had 
a  good  dinner  by  ourselves. 

Christmas,  1942,  found  us  with  fewer  ma¬ 
terial  resources,  but  with  heightened  value 
of  friendships  which  had  stood  the  test  of 
very  difficult  times.  On  the  holiday  this  year 
we  could  not  go  out  to  be  with  the  other 
Americans  in  the  city,  but  some  of  them 
could,  and  did,  come  to  see  us.  One  of  our 
visitors  was  a  small  boy  of  four  who  brought 
his  Christmas  puppy  for  us  to  see. 

Finally  the  day  came  when  soldiers  en¬ 
tered  our  homes  to  tell  us  that  orders  from 
Tokyo  decreed  that  all  British  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  be  interned.  Even  though  we  had 
expected  it,  the  shock  was  great.  When  the 
worst  of  it  had  worn  off,  Dr.  Wong  called 
the  three  seeing  teachers  and  the  nine  blind 
teachers,  with  Miss  Schaefer,  into  my  living- 
room.  There  she  led  one  of  the  simplest,  most 
dignified  services  in  which  I  have  ever  par¬ 
ticipated.  She  promised,  not  us,  but  God,  that 
she  would  stay  with  the  one  hundred  and 
twelve  blind  people  who  were  left  in  the 
School  until  she  was  driven  out. 

Those  ten  days  of  preparation  for  leaving 


were  the  essence  of  bitterness.  We  cleared  our 
homes  of  furniture,  burned  the  records  of 
years,  gave  away  most  of  our  things  and 
packed  a  few,  hoping  some  day  to  see  them 
again  as  we  stored  them  under  the  Swiss 
Consul’s  protection.  Our  little  dog  was  put 
to  sleep  under  the  golden  bamboos  which  we 
all  loved.  We  cared  too  much  for  him  to  risk 
having  him  die  from  starvation  later. 

The  day  of  February  25,  1944,  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  all  of  us.  We  had  the  loving 
gifts  of  food  from  many  friends.  We  had  pre¬ 
pared  as  best  we  could  for  all  of  our  friends 
at  the  School.  The  burden  was  left  on  the 
few  who  had  to  carry  it  under  greater  stress 
than  any  of  us  had  known.  There  was  no 
sentimental  parting.  There  were  no  tears; 
they  had  all  been  shed  before!  We  went 
through  the  ordeal  with  the  strength  that 
comes  only  from  God.  We  walked  down  the 
path  as  those  we  were  leaving  sang  “How 
Firm  a  Foundation,”  walking  in  pain,  but  in 
an  inner  peace  that  no  bayonet  could  touch. 
Our  paths  were  diverging  for  a  time,  but 
nothing  could  separate  us  from  our  mem¬ 
ories,  or  from  the  love  we  felt  for  those  re¬ 
maining,  and  they  for  us. 

For  seven  months  we  were  interned  in 
Canton,  only  a  half-hour’s  distance  from  our 
School.  We  could  look  over  at  the  tops  of 
those  old  banyan  trees  as  we  wondered  what 
our  friends  were  doing  in  the  shade  of  those 
trees.  We  could  not  see  them,  on  pain  of  tor¬ 
ture  to  them. 

We  were  fortunate  in  our  internment.  It 
was  the  best  in  China,  with  only  fifty-five  of 
us  in  a  good  place,  and  with  sufficient  food — 
sufficient  with  what  we  borrowed  from  the  S 
Swiss  Consul.  Our  friends  in  Hong  Kong, 
only  ninety  miles  away,  suffered  all  the  things 
one  has  read  about,  and  many  more.  The 
difficult  thing  for  us  was  to  be  so  close  to 
our  School,  and  yet  be  unable  to  help.  An¬ 
other  thing  that  took  a  great  toll  of  energy 
was  to  have  to  stand  by  and  see  the  torture 
of  Chinese,  and  be  helpless  to  do  anything. 
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What,  finally,  of  the  School?  We  heard  as 
late  as  June,  1944,  that  they  were  still  carry¬ 
ing  on  in  a  way  that  can  be  told  only  after  the 
war.  Our  children  have  been  hungry  for  two 
years,  and  we  cannot  get  money  to  them. 
The  courage  and  faithfulness  of  the  women 


who  guide  and  care  for  these  children  stand 
high  in  the  annals  of  bravery  in  wartime. 
Ming  Sum,  the  School  of  the  Understanding 
Heart,  has  gone  on  for  fifty  years.  May  it 
continue  in  its  splendid  course,  and  may  a 
brighter  era  open  for  it  soon! 


NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  COMMITTEE  WILL  HELP 

DISABLED  VETERANS 


Early  in  November,  through  the  joint  effort 
of  850  industrialists  and  public  leaders,  an 
organization  known  as  the  National  Re¬ 
habilitation  Committee,  Inc.,  was  set  up  with 
the  expressed  aim  of  providing  opportunities 
for  a  normal  life  to  disabled  veterans.  The 
Committee,  to  be  financed  by  $500,000  donated 
by  the  sponsoring  industries,  will  concentrate 


on  jobs,  searching  out  those  that  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  handicapped,  and  bringing  the 
men  to  them.  It  will  provide  free  exhibits,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  advice  for  all  potential  employers 
of  disabled  veterans. 

Every  major  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  represented  among  the  sponsors  of  the 
Committee. 


.  A  SIGHT-SAVING  PROGRAM  AT  THE 
IOWA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

DOROTHY  L.  MISBACH  AND  GEORGIE  LEE  ABEL 


In  September,  1943,  a  sight-saving  program 
was  inaugurated  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind.  We  shall  discuss  here  the  reasons  for 
launching  this  program,  and  point  out  some 
of  our  aims  for  the  future. 

For  some  time,  the  former  superintendent, 
F.  E.  Palmer,  had  been  studying  this  problem, 
and  on  occasion  he  had  sent  various  teachers 
to  both  public  and  state  schools  to  observe 
such  work.  When  Superintendent  Leslie  M. 
Hays  came  to  the  school,  the  state  field  agent, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Evans,  presented  to  him  the  need 
for  this  type  of  education,  and  after  much 
discussion  a  plan  was  suggested  to  the  Interim 
Committee  and  an  appropriation  was  secured 
which  made  the  work  financially  possible. 

There  were  two  main  reasons  for  this  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  school  program.  First,  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  of  Iowa  were  not  meeting 
this  need,  and  it  seems  likely  that  in  this  rural 
state  it  will  be  some  time  before  such  classes 
will  be  available.  There  is  only  one  class  in 
the  city  system  of  Des  Moines.  The  second 
reason  can  be  found  by  observing  the  statisti¬ 
cal  report  for  our  School  for  the  year  1941-42. 
This  report  was  prepared  by  the  committee 
on  statistics  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  An  examination  of 
this  report  showed  that  only  22.6  per  cent  of  - 
the  pupils  were  totally  blind,  and  that  17.7 
per  cent  of  the  students  had  a  visual  acuity  of 
20/200.  The  outstanding  fact  was  that  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  student  population  had 
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a  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  better.  The  per¬ 
centage  for  this  group  is  28.1.  On  the  basis  of 
these  findings  alone,  the  program  certainly 
seemed  worth  while. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  many  of  those 
students  with  better  than  20/200  vision  were 
returned  to  the  public  schools  of  Iowa.  Now 
that  we  have  sight  saving  as  a  possibility  for 
those  students  who  are  physically  unable  to 
tax  themselves  with  the  eye  strain  involved  in 
attendance  at  a  regular  public  school,  more 
students  are  entering  the  School  who  are  par¬ 
tially  seeing  than  those  who  are  either  par¬ 
tially  blind  or  totally  blind.  Our  class  opened 
in  September  with  only  nine  students,  and  we 
were  taking  care  of  more  than  twenty  before 
the  year  was  over.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  no  student  is  entered  in  this  department 
without  the  consent  of  the  ophthalmologist, 
nor  is  any  student  transferred  from  the  braille 
department  without  the  same  permission. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  the  social  or  the  psychological 
phase  of  the  work,  but  at  this  School  there 
is  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  every  teacher 
to  offer  an  adequate  education  to  each  child 
as  an  individual.  If  his  vision  happens  to  be 
quite  good,  he  may  receive  his  training  in  a 
way  slightly  different  from  that  employed 
with  the  pupil  who  has  very  poor  vision.  The 
teachers  have  co-operated  well  in  trying  to 
make  each  child  feel  that  he  has  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  school  program,  whether  he 
reads  a  braille  book  or  a  Clear  Type  one.  As 
an  example  of  the  complete  co-operation  of 
the  two  programs,  the  blind  and  partially 
blind  students  in  the  upper  grades  went  into 
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the  sight-saving  room  this  year  for  help  with 
pencil  writing,  and  the  sight-saving  class 
students  were  able  to  help  with  some  of  the 
art  work  which  was  one  of  the  co-operative 
projects  among  the  home-room  activities  in¬ 
volving  all  the  students.  Much  is  being  done, 
and  more  can  be  accomplished,  to  insure  the 
best  possible  well-rounded  development  of 
these  pupils  even  though  they  are  attending 
a  special  school  rather  than  a  regular  public 
school. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  class 
was  started  in  the  fall  with  nine  pupils.  The 
superintendent  and  orincioa]  had  previously 
studied  the  eye  records  of  the  various  students 
recommended  bv  the  teachers  as  possible  can¬ 
didates  for  sight-saving  education.  Because 
our  ophthalmologist  was  unable  to  come  to 
the  school  to  see  these  children,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  unable  to  visit  him,  their  records 
were  sent  to  him,  and  with  that  information 
he  approved  all  whom  he  felt  would  profit 
from  this  work.  During  the  summer,  an  in¬ 
formation  sheet  was  sent  to  all  the  outstand¬ 
ing  ophthalmologists  of  the  state  explaining 
the  program  and  its  possibilities.  Similar 
sheets  were  sent  to  the  county  superintendents 
of  the  state.  A  brief  article  was  published  in 
a  widely  read  medical  journal  and  in  several 
of  the  local  newspapers.  Because  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  we  received  new  members  for  our 
class,  not  only  before  school  began  in  the  fall, 
but  throughout  the  year. 

This  year  we  received  a  number  of  cases 
with  other  than  visual  handicaps,  of  which  we 
excluded  none.  Although  this  practice  is  con¬ 
trary  to  recommendations  for  an  ideal  sight¬ 
saving  group,  we  feel  justified  in  including 
them  in  our  organization  because  no  other 
provision  is  made  for  them  in  the  state.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  them  have  bad  speech  defects;  some 
have  very  poor  co-ordination;  and  some  are 
of  low  mental  abilitv.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  them  are  graded  students  and  are 
doing  very  well  in  their  regular  classes. 

When  our  ophthalmologist  was  able  to  visit 
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us  late  in  the  fall,  he  re-examined  the  students 
whom  he  had  previously  recommended  on  the 
basis  of  their  records,  and  examined  others 
whom  the  teachers  had  observed  rather  care¬ 
fully  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  school.  As 
a  result,  a  number  of  students  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  braille  to  the  sight-saving 
classes.  Transfers  from  the  public  schools  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  the  group  until  at  the  end 
of  the  year  we  had  twenty  regular  sight¬ 
saving  students.  During  the  year  the  neces¬ 
sary  trips  were  made  to  our  State  University 
Hospital  at  Iowa  City  for  refractions,  opera¬ 
tions,  and  more  thorough  checkups. 

When  choosing  a  room,  we  wanted  one 
which  was  on  the  second  floor,  in  order  to 
avoid  glare  from  the  sun  shining  on  the  snow. 
We  also  wanted  a  room  with  good  natural 
light,  and  one  in  which  the  light  came  from 
one  side  only.  Having  found  a  satisfactory 
room,  we  considered  the  artificial  illumina¬ 
tion.  Since  indirect  lighting  has  been  most 
satisfactory  for  such  rooms,  we  chose  opaque 
luminaires  and  had  them  placed  according 
to  the  directions  of  an  illuminating  engineer. 
We  have  four  fixtures,  each  containing  one 
750-watt  bulb.  This  gives  the  required  amount 
of  light,  which  is  between  30  and  50  foot- 
candles.  Window  shades  were  considered 
next.  Two  translucent,  buff  shades  at  each 
window,  with  a  V-shaped  bar  over  the  rollers 
to  prevent  streaks  of  light  from  entering,  have 
proved  satisfactory.  We  have  found  that  these 
shades  need  to  be  adjusted  frequently  during 
the  day  to  give  the  children  the  best  use  of 
the  natural  light.  The  pupils  themselves  soon 
learn  to  help  operate  them. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  we  have  an  elec¬ 
tric  eye  which  keeps  our  lights  regulated.  We 
turn  the  light-switch  on  when  we  enter  the 
room  in  the  morning  and  let  the  eye  control 
the  lights  for  us  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  often  it  is  necessary  to  have  them 
on  to  maintain  the  required  amount  of  light 
throughout  the  day.  We  use  our  light  meter 
to  check  this  occasionally.  It  is  a  small  instru- 
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ment  which  can  be  set  at  various  places  about 
the  room  to  indicate  the  amount  of  light  in 
foot-candles  at  any  particular  point.  We  often 
use  the  meter  to  check  the  light  in  the  other 
rooms  where  the  youngsters  are  attending 
classes  with  their  groups. 

The  walls  of  our  room  were  painted  a  light 
cream,  and  the  ceiling  was  an  off-white  to 
give  us  the  full  benefit  of  our  reflected  light. 
To  prevent  glare,  some  of  the  cabinets  and 
shelves  were  painted  a  light  green  or  a  soft 
cream,  in  a  dull  finish.  In  fact,  all  large  items 
are  kept  as  light  in  color  as  possible  to  avoid 
light  absorption,  and  are  painted  in  a  dull 
finish  to  avoid  glare. 

The  chalkboards  are  not  the  usual  black, 
but  are  a  gray-green,  on  which  we  write  with 
a  very  large  piece  of  soft,  white  chalk.  After 
erasing  the  used  board  with  an  ordinary  felt 
eraser — or,  better  still,  the  much-prized  rub¬ 
ber  eraser — we  find  that  a  final  going-over 
with  a  chamois  cloth  leaves  the  surface  quite 
clean  and  ready  for  the  next  piece  of  work. 
When  the  boards  are  not  in  use,  cream- 
colored  shades  are  pulled  over  them  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  light  absorption. 

The  sight-saving  desks  which  we  were  able 
to  secure  serve  our  purposes  nicely.  They  have 
a  slanting  top  and  an  adjustable  rack  for 
holding  the  books.  Visitors  entering  the  room 
are  often  surprised  by  the  seating  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  accordance  with  the  sight-saving 
plan,  the  seats  are  placed  at  approximately  a 
thirty-degree  angle  to  the  windows  so  that 
the  light  will  come  over  the  back  and  left 
shoulder  of  each  child.  Since  the  seats  are 
loose,  they  can  be  readily  shifted  if  we  notice 
that  there  is  a  shadow  on  the  work  of  the 
child.  Those  who  are  left-handed  sit  with  the 
light  coming  over  their  right  shoulders. 

The  Clear  Type  books  are  always  of  in¬ 
terest  to  our  visitors.  They  are  printed  in  the 
24-point  Caslon  bold  type  on  a  cream-colored 
paper  which  is  slightly  rough  and  not  glazed. 
For  students  who  can  read  smaller  print,  we 
have  a  number  of  books  in  the  18-point  type. 


Since  the  amount  of  material  in  large  print 
is  limited  for  the  upper  grades,  we  made  use 
of  much  material  which  was  typed  on  a  bul¬ 
letin  typewriter.  A  girl  from  the  public  school 
assisted  our  regular  typist  with  this  work,  and 
our  dictaphone  operators  did  some  work  in 
their  typing  classes.  Last  summer  we  had 
the  most  essential  parts  of  several  of  the 
textbooks  typed  for  use  in  the  fall.  Finding  a 
suitable  way  of  binding  these  has  been  a  prob¬ 
lem,  but  after  trying  several  kinds  of  paper, 
we  have  found  that  the  regular-sized,  un¬ 
glazed,  typing  paper  seems  to  serve  our  pur¬ 
poses  fairly  well.  When  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  pages  have  been  typed,  they  are  stapled 
together  between  braille  paper  covers  with 
the  proper  title  and  volume  placed  on  the 
front  of  each  section.  The  booklets  are  made 
more  colorful  and  durable,  and  are  easily 
filed  when  bound  with  colored  bookbinders' 
tape.  Of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
permission  from  the  publisher  of  each  book 
before  typing  the  material,  and  to  give  the 
proper  recognition  at  the  beginning  of  each 
book.  A  large  filing  case  is  convenient  for 
keeping  these  materials  in  order.  Although 
carbon  copies  are  not  best,  we  have  found 
that  we  can  use  some. 

The  paper  for  classroom  work  is  the  cream 
manila,  unglazed,  sight-saving  paper  with  or 
without  wide  green  lines.  The  youngsters  pre¬ 
fer  the  regular-sized  pencil,  and  like  a  lead 
that  will  give  a  good,  heavy,  clear-cut  line.  A 
few  of  them  have  found  use  for  India  ink  and 
a  lettering  pen,  while  others  enjoy  using  the 
large  18-point  typewriter.  We  did  not  stress 
typing  this  year,  since  we  found  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  ungraded  and  lower  grade  students 
were  unable  to  read  or  write.  All  who  were 
in  the  sixth  grade  and  above  learned  typing 
with  the  braille  students.  There  was  a  special 
typing  class  for  our  new  students  who  had 
had  none  of  this  work. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  having  such 
a  program  in  a  school  for  the  blind  is  the 
accessibility  of  the  Talking  Book.  This  proves 
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very  helpful  for  rest  from  the  close  eye-work, 
and  gives  the  children  an  opportunity  to  build 
up  a  good  background  in  literature.  We  wish 
that  those  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
could  secure  the  passage  of  the  necessary 
legislation  so  that  the  Talking  Book  would 
not  be  “solely  for  the  use  of  the  blind.”  The 
partially  seeing  child  has  even  greater  need 
of  it  than  one  who  is  entirely  without  sight. 

Along  with  the  Talking  Book  we  have 
found  use  for  some  of  the  radio  programs. 
While  we  did  not  use  the  dictaphone  much 
last  year,  we  are  using  it  this  year  for  our 
upper  grades. 

Our  program  functions  on  a  co-operative 
basis.  Since  a  number  of  the  children  needed 
much  work  in  reading  and  writing,  we  con¬ 
centrated  on  these  subjects  this  year.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  the  older  students  attended 
classes  of  their  regular  grades,  while  the  lower 
grade  pupils  had  much  of  their  work  in  the 
sight-saving  room. 

Although  we  realize  that  there  are  plenty 
of  good  arguments  against  having  sight¬ 
saving  classes  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  we 
feel  that  in  a  rural  state  such  as  ours  where 
so  little  work  has  been  done  in  this  held,  we 
are  justified  in  carrying  on.  In  this  type  of 
school,  we  have  the  advantage  of  having  the 
children  in  a  highly  controlled  situation  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  We  can  give  them  the 
often  much-needed  medical  attention.  All  of 
them  have  the  same  ophthalmologist,  which 
can  mean  better  understanding  bv  the  teacher 
of  their  eye  conditions  and  greater  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  the  teachers,  school  nurse,  and 
ophthalmologist. 

Many  things  are  not  as  we  would  have 
them,  but  when  you  hear  one  of  your  students 
comment,  “I  don’t  have  as  many  headaches 
as  I  used  to  have,”  and  realize  that  you  have 
helped  one  eleven-year-old  boy  to  know  the 
joy  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  first  time, 
the  work  does  seem  worth  while. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  problem  that 
the  lack  of  Clear  Type  material  presents,  we 


opened  another  room  in  September,  1944,  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students.  We 
used  the  same  specifications  for  this  room  as 
those  which  have  been  described  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  department,  with  the  exception  of 
lights,  which  in  this  instance  are  fluorescent, 
since  we  were  not  able  to  secure  indirect 
lighting  fixtures.  We  have  a  teacher  with 
special  training  in  charge  of  this  room  also, 
for  we  feel  that  the  training  of  the  teacher  is 
very  important. 

The  summer  typist  worked  on  high  school 
assignments  which  could  be  prepared  in 
advance.  This  typing  will  continue  for  the 
assignment  of  current  events  material  during 
the  school  year.  We  shall  continue  the  use  of 
the  Talking  Book,  which  is  of  tremendous 
importance  for  all  types  of  reading.  We  shall 
also  make  additional  use  of  the  dictaphone 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.  These 
students  will  prepare  their  assignments  on 
the  typewriter,  for  the  most  part,  and  some, 
reading  aloud  will  have  to  be  done  for  them. 
There  will  be  special  work  in  remedial  read¬ 
ing,  and  much  time  will  be  given  to  writing . 
during  the  first  few  months  these  students 
are  in  this  department. 

To  say  that  having  sight-saving  classes  in 
any  type  of  school  means  a  great  deal  of  plan¬ 
ning  on  the  part  both  of  the  teachers  and  the 
administrator  is  certainly  not  an  overstate^ 
ment.  This  work  would  be  much  easier  for 
all  concerned  if  there  were  more  schools  offer¬ 
ing  this  form  of  education  for  those  students 
who  could  profit  from  it.  Larger  classes  would 
make  it  worth  while  for  publishers  to  offer 
more  books;  and  instead  of  causing  students 
with  quite  good  partial  vision  to  feel  blind 
and  helpless,  would  make  of  them  individuals 
with  the  poise  and  determination  that  many 
of  our  average  and  above-average  blind  pupils 
have  shown.  Only  by  the  co-operation  of  all 
schools,  state  and  local,  can  this  important 
work  be  continued  in  a  manner  which  is 
adequate  and  really  worth  while  to  pupils  and 
to  professionally-minded  teachers.  We  feel 
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that  we  have  made  only  a  modest  beginning,  for  the  blind  to  offer  an  adequate  education 
Our  work  is  just  another  effort  in  a  school  to  each  individual  according  to  his  need. 


BELL  ON  CANE  HELPS  BLIND  TRAVELER 


The  following  item  is  taken  from  the  No- 
vember-December  issue  of  the  magazine  Out¬ 
witting  Handicaps : 

Like  any  other  group  of  people,  the  blind 
seldom  have  more  than  one  characteristic  in 
common.  Many  have  little  or  no  fear  of 
crowded  city  streets.  To  others  the  problem 
of  crossing  streets  or  threading  their  way 
through  a  crowd  is  a  daily  nightmare. 

There  are  still  many  seeing  folk  who  don’t 
recognize  the  white  cane  as  the  mute  emblem 
of  blindness.  This  slender  white  stick  often 
is  unnoticed  because  of  its  unobtrusiveness, 
and  many  a  blind  person  has  been  given  a 
bump  or  has  had  to  cross  a  busy  intersection 
without  the  aid  which  might  have  been  his 


if  someone  had  recognized  his  need  for  a 
little  help. 

One  ingenious  blind  man  seems  to  have 
met  the  problem  very  simply  and  effectively. 
According  to  Charles  J.  Maier,  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  writing  in  Popular  Mechanics, 
this  man  attracts  attention  by  ringing  a  little 
bicycle  bell  attached  to  the  handle  of  his  cane. 
Thus  he  gets  the  guidance  he  needs  in  cross¬ 
ing  his  city’s  traffic-choked  streets. 

The  little  metal  bell,  commonly  used  on 
children’s  bicycles,  is  equipped  with  a  small 
bracket  for  fastening  it  to  the  rounded  surface 
of  the  cane.  Placed  just  below  the  curve  of 
the  handle,  the  little  lever  which  rings  the 
bell  is  convenient  for  the  forefinger.  The 
added  weight  of  the  bell  is  only  a  few  ounces. 


AMUSING  THE  BLIND  CHILD 

HELENA  SIDIS 


The  following  suggestions  are  presented  in 
a  lighter  vein  rather  than  from  a  pedagogical 
point  of  view.  However,  if  one  agrees  with 
Masefield’s  statement:  “The  days  that  make 
us  happy  make  us  wise,”  there  may  be  a 
grain  of  truth  in  the  thought  that  the  things 
which  give  us  pleasure  may  also  teach  us 
something  of  value. 

I  have  found  that  blind  children  enjoy 
having  their  birthdays  remembered.  So  do 
the  seeing — with  one  difference — you  may 
buy  any  sort  of  gay,  colorful  card  for  the 
latter.  Blind  persons  request  that  the  card  be 
described  to  them  and  sit  patiently  while  this 
is  done;  but  to  make  their  faces  really  light 
up,  one  must  find  a  rollicking  verse,  or  floral 
borders  and  figures  in  relief;  in  other  words, 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  hearing  or  of  touch. 
For  months  one  little  girl  treasured  a  birth¬ 
day  card  of  a  Godey  print  lady  wearing  a 
billowing  hoop  skirt,  all  beautifully  clear  to 
the  touch,  yet  the  partially  seeing  children 
did  not  care  for  the  card,  as  it  was  painted 
in  delicate  dove  grays  and  not  in  brilliant 
hues  which  would  have  attracted  them. 

How  much  a  child  learns  about  a  configura¬ 
tion  through  the  medium  of  touch,  one  can¬ 
not  always  say;  yet  where  a  design  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  keen  pleasure  it  is  likely  to  remain 
imprinted  on  the  memory.  Roses,  commonest 
of  greeting-card  ornaments,  are  easily  recog¬ 
nized;  other  flowers,  less  successfully. 


Helena  Sidis  has  recendy  been  an  instructor  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Sociology,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Before  going  to  Carleton  she  was  engaged  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


One  set  of  cards  that  I  used  with  good: 
effect  comprised  a  collection  of  “braille”  mas¬ 
terpieces.  Each  had  a  decorative  border,  and; 
the  main  body  of  the  card  was  in  cameo- 
clear  relief.  Castles,  Prince  Charmings,  fairy 
godmothers  fully  equipped  with  wands,  added 
to  classroom  interest;  and  the  children  did  sur  ¬ 
prisingly  well  in  the  problem  of  identification,, 
provided  they  were  not  hurried  and  were 
allowed  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  con-- 
tours  for  themselves.  Occasionally  an  oddity 
is  unearthed — a  card  with  a  sachet,,  which 
links  the  olfactory  sense  with  the  tactual. 

“Get-well”  cards  are  much  appreciated,  but- 
the  companies  that  design  greeting  cards 
have  not  yet  learned  to  “braille”  these  (rarely 
are  they  garlanded  or  decked  with  figures, 
in  bas-relief),  so  their  value  is  weighed  in 
terms  of  humorous  sentiment. 

I  have  also  experimented  with  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  my  fingers,  endeavoring  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  botanical  specimens  as  widely 
separated  in  the  evolutionary  scale  as  a  sun¬ 
flower  and  a  violet — striving,  like  Edna  St.  _ 
Vincent  Millay,  to  pluck  “a  few  figs  from 
thistles.”  Cacti  and  thistles  are  readily  identi¬ 
fied,  and  one  agrees  with  the  man  who  said 
that  these  plants  had  good  points  about 
them. 

The  “blind”  photograph,  or  silhouette,  is 
another  source  of  entertainment.  Just  how 
accurate  a  picture  of  facial  characteristics  the 
children  obtain  from  feeling  a  profile  pasted 
on  cardboard  is  hard  to  determine,  but  a 
comparison  is  reached  when  on  their  own 
faces  they  run  a  forefinger  from  the  hairline  - 
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down  the  forehead,  bridge  of  nose,  lips,  chin, 
and  throat.  This  impression,  if  repeated  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  then  compared  with  the  sil¬ 
houette,  tends  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  shape 
of  a  profile.  One  is  reminded,  when  watching 
their  struggles  to  locate  the  highest  peak  in 
facial  topography,  of  the  medieval  writer  who 
concluded  his  description  of  the  human  face 
by  saying  that  the  nose  “sitteth  in  the  middle 


of  the  visage.”  Quaint,  but  certainly  accurate! 

These  little  tactual  excursions  into  the 
realm  of  fact  and  fancy  are  not  intended  to  be 
scholastically  informative.  Rather,  they  are 
meant  to  afford  the  children  diversion  they 
might  not  otherwise  have,  and,  by  means  of 
choosing  material  which  they  are  capable  of 
interpreting  in  their  own  medium,  to  make 
their  lives  a  shade  the  richer. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  7/.  Greater  New  York  Council  of  send.  Miss  Marian  Held,  secretary-treasurer, 
Agencies  for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Pollack,  succeeding  Miss  Martha  Wolf.  The  address 
president,  succeeding  Miss  M.  Roberta  Town-  of  this  organization  is  1880  Broadway. 
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The  Influence  of  Parental  Attitudes  and 
Social  Environment  on  the  Personality 
Development  of  the  Adolescent  Blind,  by 
Vita  Stein  Sommers,  Ph.D.  New  York: 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16  Street.  1944.  124  pages.  $2.00. 

Many  a  scientifically  minded  psychologist 
has  been  fascinated  by  the  possibility  of  some 
day  catching  within  the  confines  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  monograph  the  true  nature  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  human  personality.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
excellent  work  done  on  such  instruments  of 
diagnosis  as  tests  of  personality  and  abilities, 
and  on  inventories  of  aptitudes  and  interests; 
in  spite  of  clinical  studies  made  in  the  light  of 
one  or  another  hypothesis  regarding  person¬ 
ality  structure  and  development,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  thus  far  no  more  than  small 
dents  on  the  periphery  of  the  problem  have 
been  achieved.  One  more  such  peripheral 
dent,  and  a  most  effective  one,  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  Vita  Stein  Sommers  through  her  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  relationship  between  paren¬ 
tal  attitudes  and  social  environment  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  personality  development  of 
the  adolescent  blind  on  the  other. 

Few  really  good  studies  on  the  personality 
of  the  blind  have  been  made.  These,  together 
with  a  few  relevant  studies  of  other  groups 
of  the  physically  handicapped,  are  discussed 
sufficiently  by  the  author.  Adler’s  Theory  of 
Organ  Inferiority  is  given  possibly  more  space 
than  is  necessary,  since  one  whole  chapter  is 
devoted  to  an  evaluation  of  it  in  the  light  of 
the  author’s  own  data.  Dr.  Sommers  con¬ 
cludes,  as  had  T.  D.  Cutsforth1  before  her, 


1  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth.  The  Blind  in  School  and 
Society.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1933. 


that  it  is  not  so  much  the  physical  fact  of 
being  blind  as  it  is  the  psychological  fact  of 
being  treated  as  a  person  without  sight  which 
is  the  source  of  the  mental  conflicts  and  the 
feelings  of  inferiority  and  insecurity  suffered 
by  the  blind  person.2  That  is,  whereas  the 
Adlerian  theory  assumes  that  the  possession 
of  an  inadequate  or  useless  organ  in  and  of 
itself  creates  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and  frus¬ 
tration,  actually  it  is  the  change  in  the  social 
situation  induced  by  the  presence  of  this  in¬ 
adequate  organ  which  reacts  on  the  possessor 
and  is  therefore  the  true  cause  of  his  mal¬ 
adjustment. 

Dr.  Sommers’  study  is  important,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  light  it  throws  on  some  of  the 
distinctive  characteristics  in  the  personality 
growth  of  young  blind  people  who  have 
never  had  useful  vision,  and  partly  because  of 
its  use  and  careful  appraisal  of  three  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  collection  of  data  of  this  kind. 
She  used,  first,  a  personality  test;  then  ques¬ 
tionnaires  devised  by  her  for  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  from  parents  and  children;  and 
finally,  case  studies  on  a  limited  number  of 
boys  and  girls. 

The  object  of  the  personality  test  study  was 
“to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  a  standardized 
personality  test,  whether  or  not  the  visually 
handicapped  as  a  group  differ  (with  respect 
to  scores)  from  the  normally  seeing  in  their 
personal  and  social  adjustment.” 

The  California  Test  of  Personality  (Second 
Series,  Grades  9-14) 3  was  used  because  of  its 


2  Alfred  Adler.  The  Neurotic  Constitution.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1930. 

3  California  Test  of  Personality  (Secondary  Series, 
Grades  9-14).  A  Profile  of  Personal  and  Social  Adjust¬ 
ment,  devised  by  E.  W.  Tiegs,  W.  W.  Clark,  and  L. 
Thorpe,  and  published  by  the  California  Test  Bureau, 
California. 
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emphasis  on  the  particular  aspects  of  personal 
and  social  adjustment  in  which  the  author 
was  interested;  because  of  its  suitability  for 
use  with  adolescents;  and  because  of  the 
relative  ease  with  which  it  could  be  used  with 
the  blind  whether  they  were  tested  indi¬ 
vidually  or  in  groups. 

Here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  study,  only  those 
students  were  used  as  subjects  who  were 
blind,  or  practically  blind;  whose  loss  of 
vision  occurred  before  the  sixth  year;  who 
ranged  in  age  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one, 
inclusive,  and  were  in  grades  from  8  to  12. 
In  intelligence  the  subjects  ranged  from  low 
average  to  very  superior.  One  other  basic  fac¬ 
tor  was  present  for  each  subject,  and  that  was 
the  presence  in  his  immediate  family  of  one 
or  more  seeing  siblings.  Probably  the  presence 
of  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  was  deemed  im¬ 
portant  primarily  because  of  the  sharper  ac¬ 
cents  this  would  lend  to  the  social  atmosphere 
within  the  family.  However,  it  also  gave  an 
opportunity  for  a  check  on  Adler’s  belief  that 
position  among  siblings  had  serious  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  personality  of  the  individual. 

The  residential  schools  for  the  blind  co¬ 
operated  in  the  giving  of  the  tests  to  those  of 
their  students  who  met  the  qualifications. 
One  hundred  and  forty-three  returns  were 
used  for  statistical  purposes. 

On  the  basis  of  scores  alone,  it  was  found 
that  (1)  blind  adolescents  as  a  group  fall  be¬ 
low  the  norms  of  the  seeing  with  respect  to 
personal  and  social  adjustment;  and  (2)  blind 
girls  seem  to  be  slightly  better  adjusted  than 
blind  boys.  A  careful  item  analysis,  however, 
left  a  strong  impression  that  “responses  which 
might  indicate  a  particular  kind  of  adjustment 
for  an  ordinary  person  in  a  usual  environment 
might  signify  an  entirely  different  type  of 
adjustment  for  a  blind  person  in  a  peculiar 
environment.”  The  conclusions  from  this  part 
of  the  study  were: 

1.  The  personal  and  social  adjustment  of 
blind  adolescents  cannot  be  adequately  meas¬ 
ured  and  compared  with  that  of  the  seeing  by 


the  use  of  personality  tests  that  have  been 
standardized  with  seeing  adolescents. 

2.  The  effect  of  blindness — the  limitations- 
of  this  handicap  and  the  individual’s  adjust¬ 
ment  to  them — can  be  viewed  and  evaluated 
only  in  relation  to  the  total  growth  pattern 
and  total  social  environment  of  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual. 

Dr.  Sommers  considers  it  desirable  that  a 
personality  test  be  especially  devised  for  use 
with  the  blind  so  that  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  visually  handicapped  can  be  given  due 
attention.  The  social  effectiveness  of  a  per¬ 
sonality  lies  not  in  the  degree  to  which  it  can 
resemble  the  majority  of  personalities  within 
its  group,  but  in  the  degree  to  which  it  can* 
contribute  something  distinctive  which  seems 
to  the  group  to  add  to  its  total  worth.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  blind  person  probably  does' 
not  need  to  be  compared  directly  with  the 
seeing.  It  may  be  that  a  study  is  needed  of 
the  personalities  of  those  blind  people  who 
are  successfully  fitting  into  home  and  social 
life,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  bases 
for  their  successful  adjustment. 

The  child  and  parent  questionnaires  were 
answered  by  120  of  the  children  who  took 
part  in  the  first  section  of  the  study,  and  by 
72  of  their  parents.  These  questionnaires,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  letters  which  accompanied 
them,  are  given  in  the  Appendix  and  are  well 
worth  studying  for  their  careful  construction,  ' 
their  brevity,  and  their  adequacy.  The  col¬ 
lected  data  indicate  that  maladjustments  on 
the  part  of  the  blind  member  of  the  family 
are  consequences  arising  from  the  way  his 
familv  behaves  toward  him  as  a  result  of  the 
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effect  his  handicap  has  on  them.  In  other 
words,  any  sense  of  inferiority  or  frustration 
which  may  come  to  the  blind  boy  or  girl  from 
the  fact  of  his  blindness  comes  to  him  only 
indirectly,  after  his  lack  of  sight  has  affected 
other  members  of  the  group  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  treat  him  differently. 

The  use  of  the  third  technique — the  inter¬ 
views  with  parents — was  limited  to  fifty  fami- 
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lies  which  were  accessible  to  the  author  herself 
or  to  a  few  carefully  trained  interviewers.  In 
order  to  make  possible  an  appraisal  of  the 
material,  the  interviews  themselves  had  to  be 
standardized  sufficiently  so  that  certain  facts 
would  be  obtained  no  matter  how  informal 
the  conversation  seemed  to  be.  For  this  reason 
a  series  of  twelve  evaluation  scales  was  con¬ 
structed  which  might  well  prove  a  useful 
model  for  similar  studies. 

This  case-study  section  of  the  investigation 
is,  to  the  reviewer  at  least,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  monograph.  Dr.  Sommers 
gives  histories  which  are  absorbing  because 
of  their  revelation  of  real  situations  often  met 
by  workers  for  the  blind,  but  the  universality 
of  which  they  have  sometimes  refused  to  rec¬ 
ognize,  probably  because  of  their  own  funda¬ 
mental  training  regarding  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  attitude  of  parents,  especially 
mothers.  “The  majority  of  the  mothers 
studied  experienced  frustrations  or  feelings  of 
conflict  because  of  having  given  birth  to  a 
blind  child.” 

On  the  whole,  the  parents  in  their  reactions 
to  their  child’s  handicap  fell  into  five  rather 
clear-cut  categories:  (1)  genuine  acceptance  of 
the  handicap  and  devotion  to  the  child;  (2) 
an  attitude  of  denial  that  either  parent  or 
child  is  affected  by  the  handicap;  (3)  over¬ 
protectiveness  and  excess  of  pity;  (4)  dis¬ 
guised  rejection;  and  (5)  overrejection. 

The  adolescent  blind  children  displayed  ad- 
justive  behavior  which  was  closely  related  to 
the  reactions  of  their  parents  towards  their 
handicap.  The  children’s  reactions  also  fell 
into  five  categories:  (1)  wholesome  compen¬ 
satory  behavior  and  hypercompensatory  be¬ 
havior;  (2)  denial  reactions;  (3)  defensive 
behavior;  (4)  withdrawing  tendencies;  and 
(5)  nonadjustive  reactions. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  this  section  of 
the  investigation  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
blind  child’s  personality  is  conditioned  by  the 
attitudes  toward  him  within  the  family,  and 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  No  per¬ 


son,  Dr.  Sommers  points  out,  whether  he  be 
physically  normal  or  handicapped,  can  de¬ 
velop  a  socially  desirable  personality  wholly 
through  his  own  efforts.  For  this  reason  it  is 
most  important  that  at  least  part  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  now  devoted  to  the  correction  of  blind 
children’s  personality  maladjustments  be  di¬ 
verted  to  a  preventive  program  of  education 
for  their  parents.  Such  a  program  should  be 
initiated  at  the  earliest  possible  date  after  the 
discovery  that  the  child  is  blind. 

This  investigation  of  Dr.  Sommers’  is  en¬ 
hanced  in  value  by  the  skill  and  force  with 
which  she  has  generalized  its  findings  in 
terms  of  fundamental  educational  issues.  Only 
as  the  community  as  a  whole  is  given  a  better 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  infant  blind¬ 
ness,  their  number,  and  their  frequent  un- 
avoidability — only  as  the  community  is  helped 
to  achieve  a  wholesomely  objective  attitude 
toward  the  presence  of  a  physical  handicap 
in  a  small  child,  can  individual  families  be 
expected  to  achieve  a  wholesomely  objective 
attitude  toward  their  own  blind  child.  Oc¬ 
casionally  one  finds  a  family  in  which  the 
members  are  capable  of  directing,  and  even 
of  controlling,  the  attitude  of  the  whole  group 
toward  its  handicapped  member.  It  is  the 
rare  person  and  the  rare  family,  however,  that 
possesses  this  particular  quality  of  leadership. 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Ph.D. 

The  Visually  Handicapped  in  India,  by  Ras 

Mohun  Haider.  London  and  Bombay: 

Thacker  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1943.  284  pages.  Rs. 
18/8. 

Americans  may  find  it  difficult  to  appreci¬ 
ate  fully  the  significance  of  this  book.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  is  no  other  book  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  present  the  information  found  here 
to  Indian  students  of  social  welfare  and  spe¬ 
cial  education,  or  to  a  public  which  is  singu¬ 
larly  unaware  of  the  possibilities  waiting  to 
be  developed  in  India  in  this  field.  India  has, 
it  is  estimated,  at  least  600,000  blind  persons 
out  of  a  total  population  of  400,000,000.  The 
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overwhelming  majority,  even  of  the  educated 
people,  have  not,  I  believe,  had  the  benefit  of 
seeing  or  knowing  what  the  potentialities  of 
the  blind  person  are.  They  still  think  that 
food  and  shelter — the  mere  physical  comforts 
of  life — are  sufficient  for  these  sightless  thou¬ 
sands.  The  endeavor  of  Mr.  Haider  to  open 
up  this  field  to  his  fellow  countrymen  is, 
therefore,  valuable. 

The  author  received  his  special  training  in 
the  field  of  the  blind  at  Perkins  Institution, 
and  his  Master  of  Education  degree  at  Boston 
University.  He  has  given  fifteen  years  to  work 
for  the  blind  in  India.  In  his  book  he  presents 
to  his  coworkers  and  to  students  in  this  field — 
as  well  as  to  others  interested  in  the  blind — 
a  review  of  what  has  been  done  in  other  coun¬ 
tries;  of  current  activities  in  this  field  of  edu¬ 
cation;  and  has  presented  recommendations 
for  procedure  in  India. 

His  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I 
deals  with  the  social  and  mental  life  of  the 
blind,  which  gives  a  necessary  background, 
with  plenty  of  further  references,  to  the 
reader.  To  the  Indian  teacher  and  worker 
with  the  blind  who,  too  often,  has  trained 
only  for  teaching  the  sighted,  the  value  of 
this  is  great.  Part  II  tells  of  general  conditions, 
and  gives  information  which  the  reader 
should  have.  In  this  section  the  author  reveals 
that  although  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  was  founded  in  1829,  it  was 
not  until  1887  that  the  first  school  for  sightless 
students  was  started  in  India.  In  dealing  with 
the  situation  regarding  braille  codes — the  re¬ 
solving  of  the  eight  now  in  use  into  one  satis¬ 
factory  code — Mr.  Haider  sets  forth  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  in  efficiently  carrying  on 
education  for  the  blind  in  India. 

Part  III  deals  with  school  subjects,  and  with 
educational  and  mental  measures,  while 
Part  IV  takes  up  the  problems  of  educational 
and  vocational  guidance.  In  this  section  Mr. 
Haider  sets  forth  what  can  be  done  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the-  pupils  integrated  personalities, 
and  to  help  them  become  social  and  economic 


assets  to  their  families  and  communities.  The 
Westerner  must  remember  that  begging  on 
the  street  and  at  temple  entrances  is  still  a 
customary  way  for  handicapped  individuals 
in  India  to  earn  a  living.  Persons  trained  and 
educated  in  this  way  are  presented  in  this 
book  as  examples,  and  provide  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a  public 
that  badly  needs  education  concerning  the 
potentialities  of  the  blind. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Haider’s  book 
may  reach  out  and  touch  some  who  have  not 
as  yet  the  knowledge  of  these  potentialities, 
but  who  have  the  means — intellectual  or 
financial — to  further  this  work  among  the 
tremendous  and  needy  population  of  India.. 

Margaret  O.  Thomas 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE  PLAYERS 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  just  issued  a  booklet  tracing  the  story  of 
the  Lighthouse  Players  from  its  organization 
in  1923  up  to  the  present  time.  The  publica¬ 
tion  is  attractively  printed,  and  generously 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  members  of  the 
group  and  scenes  from  many  of  the  plays  in 
which  they  have  appeared.  The  dedication  is 
“to  Alma  I.  Guy  whose  wonderful  spirit  and 
farsightedness  inspired  recreation  work  for 
the  blind  with  special  emphasis  placed  on 
dancing,  active  outdoor  exercise,  and  the 
drama.  She  believed  that  the  blind  could  act 
and  through  acting  gain  poise,  freedom  of 
movement  and  ease,  the  same  as  their  sighted 
fellow  beings.” 

Miss  Ruth  Askenas,  one  of  the  Lighthouse 
Players,  and  assistant  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  The  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  prepared  the  booklet. 

The  National  Society  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren  will  hold  its  Easter  Seal  sale  from  March 
1  to  April  1.  When  this  seal  sale  was  first  put 
on  in  1934,  the  number  of  seals  distributed 
was  22,000,000.  In  1944  the  number  reached 
approximately  800,000,000. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


The  Finding  of  Nouritza 

\ 


On  a  morning  in  March,  1935,  we  anchored 
off  Beirut,  Syria.  “Will  you  join  us  for  Damas¬ 
cus,  the  oldest  city  in  the  world?”  “Thank 
you,  no;  the  guidebook  says  that  the  British 
Syrian  Mission  conducts  a  school  here  for 
the  blind.  A  former  pupil  of  mine  is  teaching 
hereabouts.  I  propose  to  search  her  out.” 

Once  inside  the  mission  I  asked  for  Nou¬ 
ritza  Kababdjian.  Fortunately,  one  of  its 
eight  adult  chair  caners  said  that  a  woman  of 
that  name  was  at  the  other  school.  “Another 
school?  Ah!”  Their  instructor  guided  me  to 
that  other  school’s  salesroom.  There  its  brisk 
storekeeper,  a  Turk  who  spoke  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish,  called  on  his  telephone:  “Hello!”  (which 
call  answers  for  every  language  over  there). 
He  could  make  no  connection  and  was  not 
sure  that  Nouritza  was  still  at  the  school,  but 
would  I  care  to  visit  it — an  hour’s  motor  drive 
up  in  the  hills?  “Yes,  surely.”  He  and  the  taxi- 
man  then  fought  out  the  fare  up  and  back, 
including  an  hour’s  wait,  which  was  only 
about  $5.00,  and  proved  to  be  worth  every  bit 
of  that. 

Arrived,  I  asked:  “Is  Miss  Kababdjian 
here?”  “Yes,  this  boy  will  take  you  to  her.” 
On  seeing  her  I  said:  “Nouritza,  I  am  so  glad 
to  find  you.  Do  you  know  who  it  is?  We  have 
not  met  for  at  least  fifteen  years.”  “Is  it — is  it 
Mr.  Allen?”  she  gasped.  Ah,  what  a  joyful 
meeting!  “Sit  right  down  here,”  she  insisted. 
“You  must  have  some  coffee.  Here,  too,  are 
mixed  candies;  take  one  of  each  kind.  Then, 


Note:  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  papers  prepared  by 
Dr.  Allen  dealing  with  his  visits  to  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  foreign  countries  during  an  extensive  tour  in  1935. 
Dr.  Allen’s  recollections  of  visits  to  agencies  in  Paris  and 
in  Switzerland  will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  the 
Outlook^  for  the  Blind. 


after  we  have  talked  a  while,  I  will  show  you 
the  school.” 

We  met  the  director;  but  Nouritza,  who 
had  taken  my  arm,  held  it  fast  until  parting 
time,  which  came  all  too  soon  for  both  of  us. 

The  agency,  a  proiect  taken  over  from  the 
American  Near  East  Relief  by  the  Swiss,  oc¬ 
cupied  several  hired  houses  in  a  place  called 
Ghazir,  in  the  hills,  where  were  more  health¬ 
ful  air  and  water.  The  pupils,  all  Armenian 
refugees,  numbered  105 — ninety-six  blind,  and 
nine  crippled.  Only  a  few  were  children.  The 
young  people  attended  classes  mornings,  and 
everybody  worked  at  handicrafts  in  the  after¬ 
noons,  chiefly  making  mats  and  rugs  to  be 
sent  to  Switzerland  for  sale.  The  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  also  practical  and  well  made,  were  sold 
locally — willow  baskets,  brushes  of  many 
sorts,  and  knitted  and  crocheted  articles. 
Nearly  everyone  could  play  some  musical  in¬ 
strument,  and  there  were  two  violin  and 
guitar  orchestras. 

Armenians  look  upon  America  as  a  haven 
of  refuge,  and  talk  much  about  it.  Hearing 
me  converse  with  their  teacher  in  English, 
these  welcomed  me  with  smiles  which  were 
the  broader  as  I  bade  them:  “Saheeda,”  which 
is,  I  believe,  “good-bye”  in  Arabic — my  whole 
vocabulary  in  that  language.  Nouritza  hung 
onto  me  at  parting,  begging:  “Oh,  please, 
please  take  me  back  to  America!” 

On  my  drive,  I  passed  the  huge  cliff  on 
which  every  conqueror  of  Palestine  had  carved 
his  name  (and  there  were  many),  the  last 
being  General  Allenby. 

Upon  returning  to  my  ship,  I  exclaimed  to 
my  traveling  companions:  “I  have  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  time  than  you.  You  got  something  from 
your  trip,  but  from  mine  I  both  got  and  gave.” 
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News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blmct 


Arthur  Train  visited  the  Foundation’s 
Talking  Book  studio  recently  and  read  onto 
the  records  his  introduction  to  Yankee 
Lawyer :  The  Autobiography  of  Ephraim 
Tutt.  The  book  itself  was  read  by  Arthur 
Allen,  well-known  radio  actor  who  specializes 
in  New  England  characterizations.  Radio 
listeners  are  already  familiar  with  his  voice 
through  his  work  in  the  “Snow  Village 
Sketches.” 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  addressed  on 
December  20  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  in  Philadelphia.  His  topic 
was  “Psychological  Factors  in  the  Treatment 
of  Blindness.” 

The  Foundation’s  field  service  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  survey,  with  recommendations,  of  the 
activities  for  the  blind  in  Kentucky,  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Simeon  Willis,  and  J. 
Fred  Williams,  superintendent  of  Public  In- 
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struction  for  that  state.  The  survey  covered 
the  Department  of  Health;  Department  of 
Education  divisions,  including  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
(white  and  colored),  Kentucky  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Field  Services 
for  the  Adult  Blind  (including  employment) ; 
and  the  Department  of  Welfare  Division  of 
Public  Assistance.  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gi fiord, 
field  representative  for  the  Foundation,  con¬ 
ducted  the  study  of  all  departments,  assisted 
by  Peter  J.  Salmon,  consultant  on  workshop 
problems  for  the  Foundation  in  the  Work¬ 
shop  survey.  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  director, 
made  the  survey  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind. 

The  Office  of  War  Information  broadcast 
a  half-hour  program  to  Europe  on  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  and  its  development  through  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  January  14.  This  program  formed  part 
of  the  OWI’s  regular  feature  news  service 
and  consisted  of  an  interview  which  described 
the  Talking  Book  and  the  part  the  taxpayer 
plays  in  making  Talking  Books  available  to 
blind  people  without  cost;  the  reading  and 
production  end;  and  how  books  are  selected. 

The  program  concluded  by  having  the 
Talking  Book  speak  for  itself,  the  record 
selected  being  one  of  those  prepared  for  the 
Talking  Book  Educational  Project,  Across 
the  Isthmus :  the  Story  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  illustrated  the  way  the  Talking  Book 
is  used  to  bring  audible  illustrations  to  blind 
children.  The  illustration  on  this  record  was 
a  dramatic  one  representing  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  meeting  his  cabinet  in  Washington  and 
discussing  the  health  problems  involved  in 
pushing  this  canal  through  the  Isthmus. 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
December,  1944,  is  a  special  issue  devoted  to 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  special 
education.  Feature  articles  are:  “Administra¬ 
tion  and  Supervision :  A  National  Overview,” 
by  Elise  H.  Martens;  “State  Administration 
of  Special  Education,”  by  Hazel  C.  Mc- 
Intire;  “Administration  and  Supervision  of  a 
'City  Program  of  Special  Education,”  by 
Alice  B.  Metzner  and  Paul  H.  Voelker. 

American  Mine  and  Other  Selections,  by 
Merrill  Maynard,  is  published  by  Boston  Book 
Eellows,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  author 
-of  this  collection  of  poems  is  a  blind  man. 

“Meet  Destiny  with  Your  Head  Up!”  is 
found  in  The  Etude  for  November,  1944. 
'The  author,  Luigi  Boccelli,  became  blind  at 
the  age  of  two.  He  studied  singing  with  well- 
Lnown  teachers  and  has  given  many  public 
appearances,  earning  for  himself  the  name  of 
“The  Blind  Caruso.” 

American  Magazine  for  December,  1944, 
carries  the  article,  “My  Love  is  Blind,”  by 
Mrs.  A1  Schmid — a  story  of  the  problem 
faced  by  every  sweetheart  of  a  wounded  sol¬ 
dier.  Sergeant  A1  Schmid  of  the  Marine  Corps 
was  blinded  at  Guadalcanal. 

“Blind  Workers  in  Industry,”  by  Dr.  K.  G. 
Fenelon,  is  published  in  England  by  the 
author  and  may  be  obtained  through  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London. 
It  is  a  survey  intended  to  obtain  facts  and 
information  about  the  employment  of  blind 
workers  in  industry  in  the  British  Isles.  It 


was  possible  to  obtain  detailed  information 
regarding  215  blind  persons  employed  by  50 
different  firms  in  a  wide  range  of  industries. 

“Blind  Gladiator,”  by  Bertram  B.  Fowler 
and  A1  Laney,  is  found  in  the  Reader  s  Digest 
for  July,  1944.  The  sketch  is  condensed  from 
the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  and  deals  with 
Sam  Langford,  the  Negro  prizefighter,  whose 
gradual  loss  of  sight  ended  a  fabulous  career 
in  the  ring.  He  is  now  living  in  retirement 
in  Harlem. 

Ten  Years  in  Japan,  by  Joseph  C.  Grew, 
published  by  Simon  &  Schuster,  contains 
several  pages  describing  Helen  Keller’s  visit 
to  Japan  in  1937. 

The  Macmillan  Company  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  book,  Normal  Lives  for  the  Disabled, 
by  Edna  Yost,  in  collaboration,  with  Dr. 
Lillian  M.  Gilbreth.  In  the  words  of  the 
author,  the  book  is  intended  for  men  and 
women  who  have  become  disabled  and  want 
to  know  what  the  future  holds.  The  writer’s 
aim  is  to  understand  and  state  their  prob¬ 
lems  clearly  and  sympathetically,  and  then 
help  them  work  out  the  best  possible  solution. 
There  are  many  references  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  book. 

Public  Welfare  in  Indiana,  the  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  November,  1944,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  problems  of  the  blind  in  the 
state  of  Indiana.  Articles  are  offered  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field  on  various  phases  of  the 
subject. 

Helga  Lende 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Regions  VII  and  VIII,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  has  appointed  Lawrence  Q. 
Lewis  assistant  regional  representative.  Mr. 
Lewis,  before  his  present  appointment,  was 
executive  director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  at 
one  time  executive  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and 
at  another  acted  as  legislative  representative 
of  the  Kansas  Association  for  the  Blind.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  National  Society  for  the 
Blind  he  was  supervisor  of  the  Services  for 
the  Blind,  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare, 
Topeka,  Kansas.  The  Regions  covered  by  the 
office  with  which  Mr.  Lewis  is  now  associated 
comprise  the  following  states :  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Washington,  California,  Arizona,  Nevada; 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  has  as  its 
new  superintendent  Wallace  J.  Finch,  who 
succeeds  Josef  G.  Cauffman.  Mr.  Finch,  a 
graduate  of  Northern  State  Teachers  College, 
Marquette,  Michigan,  has  his  master’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  is  also 
a  graduate  of  Clark  School  of  Speech  Cor¬ 
rection.  For  the  past  six  years  he  has  been 
principal  of  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Cleveland,  and  super¬ 
visor  of  day  classes  for  the  deaf.  Summers 
he  has  been  on  the  teaching  staff  at  Michigan 
State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti.  Before 
going  to  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  School, 
Mr.  Finch  taught  in  Marquette,  and  acted  as 
principal  at  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Flint,  Michigan,  for  five  years.  The  new 
superintendent  took  over  his  duties  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  on  February  i. 

The  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind  has 


as  its  new  superintendent  John  W.  Eakes, 
who,  during  the  session  of  1942-43,  was  prin¬ 
cipal  and  teacher  at  the  Mississippi  School, 
Mr.  Eakes,  who  has  an  M.A.  degree  from 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  was  for  thirteen  years  in  the 
educational  field  in  North  Carolina,  first  as  a 
teacher  at  New  Bern,  later  as  principal  of  the 
Junior  High  School  at  Greensboro,  and  finally 
as  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Forest  City. 
In  1933  he  returned  to  Mississippi  as  teacher 
of  education  and  history  at  East  Central 
Junior  College,  Decatur,  which  position  he 
held  until  1942.  During  the  year  immediately 
preceding  his  new  appointment,  Mr.  Eakes 
was  director  of  education  at  Mississippi  Col¬ 
lege,  Clinton. 


NECROLOGY 


With  the  death,  on  January  2,  of  Miss 
Edith  L.  Swift,  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  lost  an  energetic  and  influential  worker. 
Miss  Swift,  who  was  daughter  of  the  late 
George  B.  Swift,  mayor  of  Chicago  in  1895, 
was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Light¬ 
house  from  its  very  beginning,  and  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  enlisting  the  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  of  many  of  Chicago’s  prominent  citizens 
in  work  for  the  blind.  She  was  personally 
responsible  for  the  progressive  step  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  blind  workers  in  the  Chicago  Light¬ 
house  workshop  being  put  to  work  on  con¬ 
tracts  from  industries  in  and  about  Chicago, 
and  it  was  Miss  Swift  herself  who  obtained 
many  of  these  contracts.  Her  colleagues  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  will  recall  her 
as  a  woman  of  energetic  and  independent 
mind  who  devoted  her  entire  attention  to 
matters  having  to  do  with  the  welfare  of 
the  sightless. 
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Miss  Elsie  Aldred,  aged  22,  is  the  first  sight¬ 
less  girl  trained  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  in  London, 
to  qualify  as  a  telephone  switchboard  op¬ 
erator,  and  she  has  secured  a  job  with  her 
old  firm,  Peter  Stubs,  Ltd.,  file  makers.  She 
was  blinded  in  both  eyes  as  the  result  of  an 
explosion  in  a  Royal  Ordnance  factory  where 
she  worked  for  several  months. 

The  December  15  issue  of  The  New  Beacon 
announces  the  opening  of  the  first  residential 
home  for  the  blind  in  Bristol.  The  home  has 
accommodation  for  17  blind  people,  of  whom 
some  have  already  been  selected,  the  eldest 
being  83  years  of  age. 

The  same  issue  of  this  magazine  tells  of  a 
bequest  of  a  house  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb  of  Halifax.  The  residence  is  the  gift 
of  the  late  George  Henry  Greenwood,  for¬ 
merly  proprietor  of  George  Greenwood  & 
Sons,  builders’  merchants,  of  Halifax.  Mr. 
Greenwood  specified  that  the  house  was  to 
be  used  as  a  rest  or  holiday  home  for  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb  citizens  of  Halifax,  and  left 
the  rest  of  his  estate  upon  trust  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  home. 

To  mark  the  completion  of  a  century  of 
service  to  the  blind,  The  Royal  Aberdeen 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  Scotland  has  issued 
an  illustrated  booklet  reviewing  the  history 
and  achievements  of  the  institution  during 
the  one  hundred  years  of  its  existence  (1843- 
1943).  The  Asylum  began,  in  embryo,  as  early 
as  1818,  when  Miss  Christian  Anna  Elizabeth 
Cruickshank  bequeathed  the  interest  in  cer¬ 
tain  tin  mines  and  other  property  “for  the 
benefit  of  blind  indigent  persons  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Banff.”  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on 
October  4,  1841,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Asy¬ 


lum  met  for  the  first  time  on  October  5,  1843. 
The  brochure  is,  in  the  main,  a  collection  of 
bits  and  pieces  from  the  minute  books  of  the 
institution  showing  how  the  “Hospital,  or 
Asylum”  has  gradually  developed  into  work¬ 
shops  for  training  and  employment.  “The 
work  of  the  century  closes,”  says  the  report, 
“with  the  opening  of  far  greater  and  more 
comprehensive  possibilities.  The  coincidental 
publication  of  the  Beveridge  and  Tomlinson 
Reports,  both  of  which  have  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  our  work,  calls  for  revitalized  ac¬ 
tivity  and  vision  in  the  tightening  up  of, 
developing,  and  introduction  of  new  progres¬ 
sive  measures  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.” 

CANADIAN  BLIND  ALLOWED 
SPECIAL  INCOME  TAX 
DEDUCTION 

The  application  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  to  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  special  exemption  from  taxable 
income  in  the  case  of  blind  people  was  ap¬ 
proved,  and  a  bill  amending  the  Income  War 
Tax  Act  has  now  received  Royal  Assent. 

Commencing  with  income  tax  returns  for 
the  year  1944,  a  blind  person  will  be  permitted 
to  deduct  $480  from  his  or  her  taxable  income 
before  computing  income  tax.  This  will  mean 
that  very  few  blind  people  who  have  had  tax 
deductions  taken  from  their  pay  during  the 
year  will  need  to  pay  any  balance  when  com¬ 
pleting  their  income  tax  returns  for  1944,  and 
some  will  be  entitled  to  a  refund. 

A  blind  person  may  in  future  request  his 
employer  to  take  into  consideration  this  tax- 
free  income  of  $40  per  month,  or  $9.23  per 
week,  which  is  in  addition  to  normal  exemp¬ 
tion  allowed  for  single  or  married  persons, 
before  computing  personal  income  tax  deduc¬ 
tions  from  his  pay. 

The  above  tax-free  exemption  is  applicable 
to  all  those  who  are  totally  blind,  or  who 
come  within  the  definition  of  blindness 
adopted  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  re¬ 
spect  to  benefits  for  the  blind.  This  includes 
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all  those  registered  as  blind  with  The  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

A  blind  person  employing  a  full-time  at¬ 
tendant  because  of  his  blindness  may  claim 
the  full  wages  or  salary  of  such  attendant 
when  computing  his  income  tax  returns,  in¬ 
stead  of  claiming  the  $480  exemption.  As 
there  are  various  factors  concerning  a  claim 
for  a  full-time  attendant,  the  Institute  stands 
ready  to  give  advice  and  assistance  in  such 
cases. 

Any  blind  person  employed  in  industry  or 
business  will  be  responsible  for  bringing  this 
special  exemption  to  the  attention  of  his  or 
her  employer,  or  other  officials  concerned  with 
payroll  income  tax  deductions. 


BLINDNESS  IN  INDIA 

In  Simla,  at  the  end  of  August,  the  Special 
Joint  Committee  on  Blindness  appointed  by 
the  Central  Advisory  Boards  of  Education 
and  Health,  concluded  its  third  and  last  series 
of  sittings.  It  studied  a  comprehensive  report 
on  blindness  in  India  submitted  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  at  the  request 
of  the  Government,  on  the  extent,  causes,  and 
prevention  of  blindness  in  India  and  on  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  and  future  plans  for  the  educa¬ 
tion,  employment,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
blind.  It  has  now  forwarded  its  final  conclu¬ 
sions  and  recommendations  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  expected  that  these  will  form  the 
basis  for  the  creation  of  an  All-India  organi¬ 
zation  on  the  lines  of  similar  bodies  in  other 
countries  to  carry  blind  welfare  in  this  vast 
land  steadily  on  the  way  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  it  has  attained  elsewhere. 

Fifty-seven  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
small  school  for  the  blind  in  India  was  opened 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1887. 
Many  more  have  been  started,  and  though  a 
number  have  failed  through  lack  of  support 
by  the  public  and  the  blind  alike,  thirty  sur¬ 
vive  today.  “Survive”  is  the  right  term;  for 


many  just  succeed  in  keeping  afloat.  India 
is  conservative  in  its  attitude  towards  social 
change;  and  through  the  centuries  begging 
has  been  accepted  as  the  appropriate  method 
of  maintaining  the  blind,  the  halt,  and  the 
sick.  The  scattered  societies  have  received 
little  support;  and  their  task  has  been  indeed 
difficult.  Nevertheless,  they  have  shown  that 
the  younger  blind  are  good  pupils,  readily 
trainable  to  professions,  trades,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  interests.  Their  work  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  present  inquiry  and  the  next  big 
step  forward. 

In  India,  too,  an  enormous  field  lies  open 
for  a  huge  amount  of  prevention  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  eye  diseases.  Here,  again,  the  In¬ 
dian’s  attachment  to  the  ways  of  the  past,  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  hakim  and  the  old  grand¬ 
mothers  of  the  village,  gives  way  but  slowly 
to  new-fangled  treatments  and  to  entering 
hospitals,  which  the  villager  dreads.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  blindness  is  easily  preventable, 
provided  that  organized  treatment  can  be 
brought  to  the  700,000  villages  and  the  vil¬ 
lagers  be  persuaded  to  accept  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  impetus  of  change  is  accelerating;  and 
the  time  is  ripe  for  an  expert  and  vigorous 
All-India  body  which  can  stimulate  it.  The 
publication  of  the  report  will  be  awaited 
with  keen  interest. 

Clutha  Mackenzie 


YEAR-ROUND  PROGRAM  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Buffalo  State  Teachers  College  opened  its 
first  year-round  program  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  physically  handicapped  children 
this  fall.  Six  curricula  are  being  offered,  the 
courses  being  arranged  to  meet  the  New 
York  State  requirements  for  teachers  of  the 
following  exceptional  children:  The  Blind; 
The  Low  Visioned;  The  Crippled;  The 
Cardiopathic;  The  Deaf;  The  Hard  of 
Hearing, 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


From  time  to  time,  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  have  resigned  from  the  workshops 
they  represented,  and  therefore  the  chairman 
appointed  new  members  to  take  their  places. 
Listed  herewith  are  the  members  now  serv¬ 
ing  on  this  Committee:  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
chairman,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  William  S.  Ratchford, 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland;  Mrs.  Kate  Greenlaw,  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham,  Alabama;  Forrest  Kuhns, 
Wichita  School  and  Shop  for  the  Blind, 
Wichita,  Kansas;  Byron  Smith,  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota;  Guy  Nickeson,  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
L.  L.  Watts,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia;  E.  F.  Costigan, 
Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin;  E.  R.  Crawford,  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  DeWitt,  Blind  Work  Associa- 
tion,  Binghamton,  New  York;  Leslie  W. 
Ross,  Industrial  Aid  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  George  A.  Brown,  Industrial  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  California; 
E.  S.  Molineaux,  Illinois  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois;  D.  G.  Stainton, 
Training  and  Employment  Service  for  the 
Blind,  Jackson,  Mississippi;  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  records 
show  that  all  workshops  making  brooms  and 
mops  are  booked  up  to  full  capacity  on  these 
articles  until  the  end  of  June,  1945.  If  any 
shop  can  do  additional  quantities,  it  is  asked 


to  notify  N.I.B.  immediately.  Any  broom 
shops  which  can  make  whisk  brooms  for  the 
government  are  also  asked  to  notify  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind. 

New  specifications  for  corn  brooms — 
H-B-5ia — effective  January  15,  1945,  have 
been  sent  to  all  workshops  affiliated  with 
N.I.B.  National  Industries  suggests  that 
workshops  write  direct  for  copies  of  the  other 
specification  mentioned  therein,  viz : 

T-T-871 — Twine,  cotton,  wrapping 

T-T-901 — Twine,  hemp 

United  States  Army  Specification  100-2  for 
marking  shipments. 

United  States  Navy  Specification  39-P-16, 
general  specifications  for  packaging  and  pack¬ 
ing  for  overseas  shipments. 

Full  instructions  are  contained  in  the  broom 
specifications  as  to  where  the  above  may  be 
procured. 

A  SYSTEM  FOR  ANSWERING 
LETTERS 

There  are  diplomats  who  avoid  all  initiative 
in  the  belief  that  the  end  and  aim  of  life  is 
to  sidestep  responsibility  and  run  no  risks,, 
says  Hugh  Gibson.  There  are  business  men 
like  them.  As  an  illustration  of  their  state 
of  mind,  Mr.  Gibson  tells  of  the  diplomat 
who  never  answered  a  letter,  but  filed  his 
correspondence  in  three  drawers  labeled  as 
follows : 

1.  Letters  that  need  no  answer. 

2.  Letters  that  time  will  answer. 

3.  Letters  that  God  himself  couldn’t  an¬ 
swer. — From  The  Curtis  Courier. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
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Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — 
The  Arizona  School  has  passed  the  three-hundred- 
dollar  mark  in  its  campaign  to  sell  a  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  War  Stamps  by  May. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — This 
School  has  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Station 
Hospital,  Army  Air  Base,  at  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
thanking  the  pupils  for  their  gift  of  fifty-eight  ash¬ 
trays.  The  letter  congratulates  the  boys  and  girls  on 
their  skill  and  originality  in  the  fashioning  of  the 
trays. 

The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
braille  calendar  for  1945  published  by  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  will  go  as  a  gift  to 
more  than  nine  hundred  blind  people  throughout 
the  country.  Among  those  receiving  the  calendar 
this  year  will  be  twelve  blinded  service  men  at 
Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

New  Y  or  f  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind — The  Bureau  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  in  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  concluded  the  twenty- 
third  annual  Christmas  sale  of  articles  made  by  the 
blind  on  December  16.  A  total  of  approximately 


$47,375  worth  of  products  of  the  blind  was  sold. 
Sponsored  by  churches  and  clubs  of  Greater  New 
York,  the  sale  had  many  highlights,  one  of  which 
was  the  annual  visit  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
on  December  7. 

% 

Perkins  Institution — The  deaf-blind  department  at 
Perkins  this  year  has  eleven  pupils,  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  has  been  strengthened  by  two  teachers 
with  long  experience  in  this  field,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Carpenter,  and  Miss  Madge  Dolph.  Perkins  reports 
that  since  its  announcement  of  the  launching  of  the 
Liberty  Ship  Michael  Anagnos,  at  South  Portland, 
Maine,  it  has  learned  that  three  other  Liberty  Ships 
have  names  associated  with  Perkins — the  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  the  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  the 
Laura  Bridgman. 

Springfield  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Missouri ) — 
The  Blind  Kraft  Shop  of  the  Springfield  Association 
reports  that  in  the  last  two  days  before  Christmas,  it 
realized  $136.59  on  the  sale  of  goods  made  by  the 
blind.  The  Association  states  that  it  hopes  to  have 
a  permanent  service  club  for  the  blind  where  all 
the  finished  goods  made  by  blind  workers  taught 
by  the  home  teaching  department  may  be  sold. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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I  BELIEVE  .  .  . 

SIR  IAN  FRASER,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

“There  are  many  compensations  for  blindness. 

The  depth  of  the  darkness  in  which  you  live  is  not  absolute.’' 


I  BELIEVE  THAT  MEN  AND  WOMEN  are  the  mOSt 

adaptable  of  creatures,  particularly  when  they 
are  young. 

You  can  get  used  to  almost  anything;  but 
whether  you  enjoy  life  and  make  the  best  of 
it  depends  not  so  much  on  the  kind  of  life 
that  you  have  to  lead,  but  on  something  inside 
yourself.  You  may  call  it  character,  spirit,  or 
temperament. 

Millions  have  been  disturbed  by  the  war; 
they  are  now  serving  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  or  undertaking  unaccustomed  jobs, 
many  of  which  are  very  disagreeable.  You 
will  find  that  their  happiness  depends  not 
on  the  jobs,  but  on  themselves. 

Soon  there  will  be  another  big  upheaval, 
and  they  will  leave  the  environment  of  the 


This  article  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Ian  Fraser, 
C.B.E.,  M.P.,  head  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  in  England,  and 
well  known  to  readers  of  OutlooJ{  for  the  Blind,  appeared 
originally  in  the  London  Sunday  Chronicle. 


past  few  years  to  go  back  to — what?  The 
serving  man  calls  it  “Civvy  Street,”  or  home. 

Many,  if  not  all,  would  like  a  better  job 
and  a  better  home;  but  the  majority,  I  think, 
will  be  contented  if  they  can  get  back  to  their 
old  job  and  their  old  home — or  something 
like  it — where  they  can  see  familiar  faces  and 
visit  accustomed  haunts. 

If  the  nation  does  the  right  thing  by  its 
young  men  and  women,  it  will  facilitate  this 
return  by  special  measures;  for  those  who 
have  been  out  of  touch  for  some  years  need, 
and  in  my  view  deserve,  priorities  for  homes, 
and  furniture,  and  pots  and  pans,  and  for 
jobs.  I  hope  and  believe  Parliament  will  insist 
on  this. 

Some  will  come  back  to  a  life  that  is  wholly 
changed,  for  they  will  have  lost  some  of  their 
faculties  in  the  service  which  they  have  given 
so  freely,  so  courageously,  and  so  well.  You 
asked  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  write  something 
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from  my  experience  that  may  help  some  of 
them,  and  particularly  to  tell  what  I  believe. 

I  believe  many  things  that  are  vague  and 
hard  to  define,  but  especially  I  believe  what 
I  have  experienced :  so  let  me  tell  of  my  early 
thoughts  and  actions  after  I  was  blinded  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916,  for  out  of 
my  experience  and  my  adjustment  to  the  new 
conditions  that  presented  themselves  to  me, 
there  may  be,  I  hope,  some  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  others. 

As  I  write  now,  I  look  back  over  twenty- 
seven  years  of  blindness,  and  I  begin  to  ask 
myself  questions  about  things  I  have  rather 
taken  for  granted. 

Am  I  happy  ?  Are  my  blinded  soldier- 
comrades  of  the  Great  War  happy?  If  so, 
how  is  that?  And  what  is  happiness? 

The  outbreak  of  this  war  is  already  bring¬ 
ing  many  hundreds  of  young  men,  and 
women  too,  into  this  world  of  the  blind  in 
which  I  have  lived  so  long. 

Their  journey  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadows,  their  quiet  courage,  their  adapt¬ 
ability,  and  their  resurrection — for  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  less — into  the  world  of  men  and  women 
moves  me  strongly,  and  reminds  me  of  my 
own  early  experiences. 

I  have  not  discovered  a  new  continent,  or  a 
new  way  of  living;  my  life  has  simply  been 
that  of  one  of  the  small  fry  in  public  affairs, 
but  it  has  been  very  interesting  to  me — the 
more  so  because  I  have  had  to  find  my  own 
way  of  doing  many  commonplace  things  that 
seem  easy  enough  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

Perhaps  the  most  irksome  thing  about 
blindness  at  first  is  the  restriction  of  personal 
movement,  the  feeling  that  you  have  to  rely 
upon  someone  else  to  guide  you  from  your 
bedroom  to  the  bathroom,  or  to  the  dining 
room,  or  even  around  your  bedroom  itself. 

You  probably  begin  in  your  hospital  room, 
feeling  your  way  round  beds,  blundering 
across  to  your  companion’s  bed  to  sit  on  it  and 
talk  to  him.  Then  you  take  a  stick  and  tap  it 
to  feel  your  way  to  the  bathroom. 


After  a  time  a  new  factor  enters  in — I  call 
it  a  sense  of  obstacle.  It  is  not  really  a  sixth 
sense,  but  it  is  a  combination  of  hearing, 
smell,  temperature,  air  pressure,  and  the 
power  of  visualization. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  exactly  how  you  feel, 
but  you  begin  to  “see”  in  your  mind’s  eye. 
Soon  you  do  without  your  stick  in  the  house, 
though  you  will  always  find  it  of  great  use 
when  walking  out-of-doors. 

Once  during  my  early  days  in  hospital,  I 
escaped,  and  finding  my  way  out  of  the  front 
door  into  Portland  Place  (the  house  where 
the  newly  blinded  officers  of  the  last  war 
lived),  I  turned  to  the  left. 

I  had  learned  by  talking  to  people  about  it, 
that  if  I  proceeded  for  fifty  yards  or  so  I 
should  come  to  New  Cavendish  Street,  where 
I  would  turn  left. 

If  then  I  proceeded  for  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  I  would  come  to  Mansfield  Street, 
where  I  would  turn  left  again  along  Duchess 
Street;  and  if  I  went  on  like  this  and  turned 
left  four  times  I  ought  to  have  gone  round  the 
square  and  come  back  to  21  Portland  Place. 

So  off  I  went  with  my  stick,  tapping  the 
railing  on  my  left,  and  presently  the  railing 
stopped.  Here  is  New  Cavendish  Street,  I 
thought;  so  I  turned  left.  But  I  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  I  walked  into  the  front  door  of 
a  house  (fortunately  there  were  two  or  three 
steps  up  and  not  down,  and  all  I  did  was  to 
blunder  into  them  instead  of  falling  down  an 
area  and  breaking  my  neck). 

This  all  sounds  very  hazardous,  but  you’ve 
got  to  try  it  for  yourself;  there’s  no  other 
way;  and  if  you  take  care  and  walk  upright 
you’ll  probably  not  come  to  much  harm. 

Do  not  let  it  be  imagined  that  I  am  en¬ 
couraging  blind  people  to  go  out  and  break 
their  necks,  or  get  run  over  in  traffic,  but  I 
am  encouraging  them  to  find  their  way  about 
and  take  a  chance. 

If  they  are  careful,  the  risk  should  not  be 
too  great,  and  it’s  far  better  to  take  a  chance 
than  to  sit  still  and  be  miserable. 


I  BELIEVE  .  .  . 


You  will  find  the  sense  of  smell  of  real 
value.  You  cannot  mistake  a  fruit  shop;  you 
cannot  mistake  a  restaurant;  you  cannot  mis¬ 
take  the  different  smell  when  you  enter  a 
park  from  that  which  assails  you  when  you 
enter  a  busy  street. 

I  soon  learned  that  I  could  enjoy  a  theatre. 
It’s  a  good  thing  to  get  there  a  few  minutes 
before  the  curtain  goes  up  so  that  there  is  time 
for  your  companion  to  read  you  the  program. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  incidents  which  are 
purely  visual  and  which  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  without  a  word  of  explanation.  Very 
soon,  with  a  bit  of  experience,  an  almost 
uncanny  knowledge  of  stagecraft  develops, 
and  one  can  anticipate  and  visualize  most 
situations  without  any  help. 

In  time  you’ll  learn  to  read  braille;  and 
then  vast  literature,  magazines,  and  even 
one  or  two  weekly  papers,  will  be  at  your 
disposal,  but  it  will  be  many  months  before 
you  will  read  with  ease  and  fluency;  so  you 
will  find  being  read  to  a  very  great  pleasure, 
and,  in  many  respects,  a  necessity. 

An  easy  relationship  between  yourself  and 
the  person  who  volunteers  to  read  to  you  is 
most  important. 

If  he  is  a  stranger,  or  at  any  rate  a  stranger 
to  this  job,  he’ll  probably  say,  “Tell  me  how 
you  like  me  to  read  to  you.”  The  answer  is 
that  you  want  him  to  read  as  fast  as  possible 
and  without  making  comments  at  the  end 
of  paragraphs  or  pages. 

I  remember  an  old  lady  who  read  me  the 
newspaper  once.  It  went  something  like  this: 
“Liner  torpedoed  in  the  Atlantic.  My!  Isn’t 
that  awful!  I  don’t  think  we’ll  read  about 
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that.  Parson  marries  a  kitchenmaid.  I  wonder 
why  they  do  that  sort  of  thing?” 

There  was  a  long  silence  lasting  some  min¬ 
utes  while  she  read  a  snappy  bit  which  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her — then,  “Oh,  of  course.  Cana¬ 
dians,  splendid  attack!  I’m  tired  of  the  war, 
I  don’t  think  we’ll  read  that.  Well,  there 
isn’t  any  news  this  morning.”  A  most  fruit¬ 
ful  session! 

I  keep  a  little  braille  writing-frame,  a  little 
smaller  than  a  postcard,  in  my  pocket.  On 
this  I  can  write  with  a  stylus  seven  or  eight 
lines  of  one  or  two  words  each. 

I  have  invented  a  kind  of  shorthand  of 
my  own,  and  by  this  means  I  can  put  down  a 
telephone  number,  or  an  appointment,  or 
just  a  single  word  to  remind  me  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  idea  that  has  occurred  to  me. 

So  .1  found  out  gradually  that  there  are 
many  compensations  for  blindness.  But  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  within  yourself  of  a  means  of  directing 
and  guiding  the  services  of  others,  which  are 
so  freely  offered  to  you. 

You  very  soon  find,  as  I  did,  that  the  depth 
of  the  darkness  in  which  you  live  and  have 
your  being  is  not  absolute,  but  depends  very 
largely  upon  your  mood. 

Sight  is  both  a  physical  and  a  mental 
process.  Knowledge  and  experience  and  the 
power  of  interpretation  cause  the  mind  to  see: 
the  world  around  you  takes  an  intelligent 
shape,  and  you  find  a  useful  place  in  it. 

There  is  much  good  in  most  men  and 
women,  and  some  good  in  all.  It  is  worth 
looking  for,  and  the  search  will  carry  happi¬ 
ness  with  it  and  bring  peace  of  mind  to  you. 


CORONET  TO  CARRY  STORY  OF  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  May  issue  of  Coronet  magazine  will  inception  and  development  of  the  Talking 
carry  an  article  entitled  “Miracle  Discs  for  Book  as  a  medium  for  bringing  all  types  of 
the  Blind,”  by  F.  Fraser  Bond.  It  describes  the  literature  to  the  sightless. 


CAN  ORIENTATION  BE  TAUGHT  BLIND  STUDENTS? 

TORGER  L.  LIEN 


On  the  answer  to  this  question  hinges  the 
happiness,  as  well  as  the  material  success,  of 
many  totally  blind  persons  now  in  our 
schools.  “Orientation,”  as  used  here,  is  purely 
physical  in  scope  and  may  be  defined  as  set¬ 
ting  one’s  self  right  with  reference  to  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  about 
independently. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  movement  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  this  question  was 
given  no'  place  in  school  activities,  nor  did 
the  directors  of  the  work  seem  to  regard  it 
as  important.  Students — particularly  male 
students — were  simply  given  a  free  hand  in 
the  matter  of  getting  about  without  guidance; 
this  problem  they  solved  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  success  according  to  their  individual 
endowments.  It  was  as  though  a  music  hall 
had  been  equipped  with  a  variety  of  instru¬ 
ments,  and  the  students  had  been  permitted 
to  acquire  whatever  skills  they  could  with  the 
aid  of  natural  talent. 

With  the  coming  of  the  automobile,  how¬ 
ever,  an  element  of  risk  was  injected  into  the 
problem,  and  heads  of  institutions  began  to 
feel  themselves  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
their  charges  on  public  streets  of  nearby  cities, 
or  in  communities  in  which  their  schools 
were  located.  This  situation  was  commonly 
met  by  the  imposition  of  rules  prohibiting 
blind  students  from  going  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  school  grounds  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  sighted  or  partially  sighted  per¬ 
son.  This  more  or  less  solved  the  problem 

Torger  L.  Lien  is  instructor  at  the  Minnesota  Braille 
and  Sight  Saving  School  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  and  is 
in  charge  of  this  institution’s  course  in  orientation. 


from  the  standpoint  of  the  institution  head,  in 
that  it  relieved  him  of  responsibility;  but  for 
the  student,  it  was  a  measure  of  questionable 
wisdom.  Not  only  did  it  tend  to  rob  him  of 
initiative,  but  it  deprived  him  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring  ability  to  get  about  un¬ 
assisted  during  his  formative  years. 

Restrictive  action  of  this  kind  was  taken  at 
the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
about  1922.  At  that  time,  totally  blind  stu¬ 
dents  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  campus 
unless  properly  attended.  This  rule  continued 
in  force  more  or  less  rigidly  until  1934,  when 
our  present  superintendent,  J.  C.  Lysen,  took 
over.  During  his  first  year,  he  relaxed  the  rule 
and  permitted  blind  students  to  leave  the 
campus  unattended  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 
Only  the  more  aggressive  boys  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  restored  privilege. 

For  several  years,  members  of  the  stafif  and 
interested  friends  had  been  discussing  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  orientation  could 
be  taught,  or  must,  as  heretofore,  simply  be 
acquired  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion.  I  was  one 
of  those  who  believed  that  orientation  could, 
to  some  degree  at  least,  be  taught  to  all  blind 
persons,  excepting  possibly  those  entirely 
devoid  of  directional  sense.  Born  without 
sight  myself,  I  early  began  to  go  about  alone 
on  the  home  farm,  then  in  the  town  adjacent 
to  our  school,  and  later  still  in  a  metropolitan 
area  doing  house-to-house  selling. 

I  was  always  interested  in  sound  effects  in 
general,  and  in  particular  in  the  causation  of 
the  facial  response  to  nearby  objects.  One  of 
my  earliest  recollections  is  that  of  noting  the 
position  of  buildings,  trees,  and  the  like  on 
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the  home  farm,  in  the  following  manner:  I 
would  place  my  tongue  firmly  against  the 
back  of  my  upper  teeth,  my  mouth  slightly 
open,  then  quickly  withdraw  my  tongue  to 
produce  a  sharp  “T.”  This  sound  is  very  ef¬ 
fective — more  so  than  almost  any  other,  as  I 
learned  later.  This  is  so  not  only  because  it  is 
more  penetrating,  but  because,  emanating  as 
is  does  from  the  mouth,  it  is  at  ear  level  and 
rebounds  equally  to  both  ears  if  one  faces  the 
object  to  be  located. 

My  interest  in  obstacle  detection  was  given 
further  impetus  when,  as  a  young  man,  I 
temporarily  lost  a  good  part  of  my  hearing. 
Due  to  the  action  of  a  cold,  I  was  for  a  time 
so  deafened  that  I  could  not  hear  the  ticking 
of  an  ordinary  house  clock  even  at  very  short 
distances.  With  the  optimism  of  the  young,  I 
was  certain  that  my  hearing  would  return  in 
a  short  while  (as  indeed  it  did),  and  I  thought 
that  this  would  be  an  opportune  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  obstacle  sense.  I  knew  that 
plugging  the  ears  with  the  fingers  made  ob¬ 
stacle  detection  difficult.  Furthermore,  walk¬ 
ing  about  with  the  fingers  so  placed  was  not 
a  natural  posture,  so  I  thought  that  perhaps 
this  simple  test  was  not  a  fair  one.  Here  was 
a  chance  to  get  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  the 
question,  “Will  my  face  tell  me  when  I  ap¬ 
proach  objects?”  With  the  aid  of  touch,  for 
I  could  not  otherwise  sense  it,  I  placed  my¬ 
self  something  less  than  a  foot  from  a  solid 
wall.  I  produced  the  “T”  sound  mentioned 
above,  which  had  always  brought  a  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  any  flat  surface.  There  was  no 
response.  I  snapped  my  fingers  as  loudly  as 
I  could.  Only  a  faint  click  resulted.  I  clapped 
my  hands.  There  was  nothing  but  a  dull  thud. 
Several  times  during  the  succeeding  days  I 
repeated  the  experiment.  Results  were  always 
the  same.  Only  as  deafness  began  to  lift  did 
facial  impressions  return.  From  this  I  con - 
eluded  that  the  ability  to  detect  obstacles  was 
centered  in  the  ear  and  that  the  facial  sensa¬ 
tions  were  only  a  secondary  effect. 

Later,  in  preparing  a  lecture  on  matters 


pertaining  to  the  blind,  I  again  studied  the 
obstacle  sense.  Working  in  small  closed 
rooms,  and  again  in  the  open  air  on  still, 
winter  nights,  with  the  ears  stopped,  the  face 
masked,  and  whatever  other  controls  I  could 
devise,  I  again  arrived  at  the  same  result.  I 
furthermore  found  that  with  the  face  masked, 
leaving  only  an  opening  for  the  mouth  so  I 
could  make  use  of  the  “T”  sound  on  ap¬ 
proaching  a  wall,  the  facial  sensation  was  as 
vivid  as  ever,  provided  the  ears  were  left 
unstopped. 

With  the  aid  of  blind  friends  both  on  the 
staff  and  elsewhere,  I  formulated  a  course  in 
orientation  last  winter.  This  course  is  based 
primarily  on  my  own  findings,  supported  by 
the  work  of  Dolanski.  It  postulates  that  the 
ear  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  obstacle  sense 
and  relegates  facial  impressions  to  a  secondary 
place,  since  at  best  these  constitute  only  a 
pseudo  sense  of  a  reflex  nature. 

Students  at  our  School  are  taught  to  use 
both  direct  and  indirect  sounds.  By  direct 
sounds  are  meant  those  produced  by  objects 
themselves.  A  moving  car,  for  example,  in¬ 
dicates  not  only  its  own  immediate  where¬ 
abouts,  but  serves  to  indicate  the  position  of 
a  roadway,  as  well  as  its  direction.  By  in¬ 
direct  sound  is.  meant  that  which  is  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  an  object  otherwise  silent. 
For  example:  A  lamp  post  close  by  may  be 
easily  detected  with  the  aid  of  a  snap  of  the 
finger. 

Our  boys  and  girls  are  also  taught  the 
threefold  uses  of  a  walking  stick:  (1)  as  a 
tactile  instrument;  (2)  as  a  producer  of 
slight  sounds  helpful  in  detecting  stationary 
objects;  (3)  as  a  warning  to  the  driving 
public  that  its  owner  is  blind. 

Care  is  taken  to  fit  the  cane  to  the  user, 
taking  into  account  his  height  and  length  of 
arm.  The  stick  should  be  of  such  length  as 
to  stand  approximately  two  inches  above  the 
wrist  joint  when  the  arm  hangs  freely  from 
the  shoulder.  With  a  cane  of  this  length,  the 
user  can  reach  before  him  the  one  step  re- 
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quired  in  locating  any  down  step  without 
undue  arm  movement.  Yet  this  stick  can  be 
handled  gracefully  at  all  times,  as  is  not  the 
case  with  one  of  greater  length.  This  is  an 
essential  requirement,  especially  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  girl  students  who  are  at  first  prone 
to  be  sensitive  about  carrying  any  sort  of  cane. 
The  stick  must  also  be  as  light  as  possible  so 
as  to  facilitate  its  use  as  an  instrument  of 
touch. 

With  the  approval  of  the  superintendent, 
the  first  course  in  orientation  ever  opened  at 
our  School  was  started  early  last  spring.  Stu¬ 
dents  (totally  blind  only)  were  enrolled  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  and  I  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  course.  Work  was  continued  in  the  fall, 
and  new  students  were  added. 

At  about  this  time  we  were  greatly  heart¬ 
ened  by  the  receipt  of  an  article  published 
by  Cornell  University  in  the  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Psychology.  In  this  work,  Michael 
Supa,  Milton  Cotzin,  and  Karl  M.  Dallen- 
bach  give  their  findings,  based  on  experiments 
which  they  conducted  to  determine  the  causa¬ 
tion  of  the  obstacle  sense  among  the  blind.* 
These  men  found,  after  exhaustive  experi¬ 
ments  which  included  blind  and  sighted  sub¬ 
jects,  that  the  ear  is  the  determining  factor 
in  the  obstacle  sense.  Appended  to  this  article 
as  a  footnote  were  the  results  obtained  by 
Dr.  Griffin  and  Robert  Galambos  in  experi¬ 
ments  on  flying  bats.  The  last-named  men 
found  the  ear  to  be  the  organ  with  the  aid 
of  which  bats  avoid  obstacles.  Thus  further 
assured  that  we  were  on  the  right  road,  my 
students  and  I  continued  our  orientation  exer¬ 
cises  as  long  as  weather  conditions  permitted. 

The  various  groups  were  taken  farther  and 
farther  afield,  according  to  their  several  capac¬ 
ities.  Instruction  was  given  in  aural  obstacle 
detection  and  the  use  of  the  walking  stick, 
described  above.  In  the  latter  connection,  stu¬ 
dents  were  taught  to  note  carefully  the  direc¬ 

*The  work  here  referred  to  was  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Berthold  Lowenfeld  in  the  December  issue  of  Outlook 
for  the  Blind. 


tion  indicated  by  the  sidewalk’s  edge  as  they 
approached  diagonal  street  crossings  and 
filling-station  driveways,  so  as  to  minimize 
deviation  in  making  these  otherwise  difficult 
crossings.  They  were  also  encouraged  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  help  offered  by  the  sighted  public, 
whether  it  was  needed  or  not,  since  long 
experience  has  taught  many  of  us  blind  peo¬ 
ple  that  a  person  whose  aid  has  once  been 
refused  may  hesitate  to  offer  it  again.  Our 
students  were  also  advised  to  ask  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  a  courteous  manner  when  none 
seemed  forthcoming.  This  was  done  to  mini¬ 
mize  traffic  hazards,  as  one  of  our  city  streets 
carries  a  great  deal  of  through  travel.  The 
blind  also  need  this  help  when  negotiating 
busy  streets  in  larger  cities.  But  students  are 
encouraged  to  do  all  they  can  for  themselves 
without  incurring  undue  risk. 

Our  training  is  strictly  basic,  and  endeavors 
to  deal  with  the  everyday  problems  of  orienta¬ 
tion.  Students  are  taught  first,  last,  and  al¬ 
ways,  to  acquire  a  sound  auditory  picture 
of  the  area  they  travel  in,  using  buildings, 
posts,  or  surface  irregularities  as  landmarks; 
only  then  can  they  confidently  and  grace¬ 
fully  get  about. 

Of  the  six  students  who  have  completed 
the  above-described  course  of  instruction,  one, 
a  boy,  has  practically  no  trouble  in  getting 
around  in  Faribault  (population,  14,500). 
Another,  a  girl  day-student,  is  able  to  go  to 
and  from  her  home  without  assistance — some¬ 
thing  she  was  unable  to  do  while  attending 
our  School  prior  to  taking  this  course.  Two 
other  girls  are  able  to  go  to  several  outlying 
stores  and  to  some  of  the  business  houses  in 
the  city,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from 
our  School.  These  girls  were,  in  fact,  the  first 
two  blind  girl  students  ever  to  go  downtown 
unattended  in  the  memory  of  anyone  now  at 
our  School.  Of  the  eight  additional  students 
whose  training  began  this  fall,  six  have  al¬ 
ready  left  the  campus  unattended  for  greater 
or  less  distances,  and  returned  without  mishap. 

We  have  made  only  a  beginning  in  the 


ADVICE  TO  CIVILIANS 


teaching  of  orientation,  and  are  improving 
and  extending  our  course  as  experience  dic¬ 
tates.  We  believe  that  the  ability  to  get  about 
should  be  cultivated  in  blind  students  as  early 
as  possible,  and  are  planning  courses  for  all 
of  our  totally  blind  students,  even  the  very 
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youngest.  With  the  gratifying  results  obtained 
from  even  such  small  beginnings  as  these,  we 
feel  amply  justified  in  making  the  statement 
that  in  a  preponderance  of  cases,  the  answer 
to  the  question  “Can  orientation  be  taught 
blind  students?”  is  an  emphatic  “Yes.” 


ADVICE  TO  CIVILIANS 


The  American  Theatre  Wing  War  Service, 
Inc.,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has 
compiled  a  list  of  “Do’s  and  Don’t’s  For 
Civilians  Meeting  Returning  Veterans”  for 
use  by  its  Speakers  Bureau.  Because  of  the 
soundness  and  timeliness  of  this  guide,  the 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind  is  pleased  to  publish 
it  herewith.  The  specific  suggestions  contained 
in  the  release  are  prefaced  by  the  following: 

“The  essence  of  all  behavior  toward  re¬ 
turning  servicemen,  wounded  or  ablebodied, 
is  simple:  Use  good  sense  and  good  manners. 
The  wearing  of  a  uniform  too  often  makes  a 
serviceman  a  target  for  well-intentioned,  but 
really  rude  interrogation.  Genuine,  respon¬ 
sive  interest  is  excellent,  but  interest  extend¬ 
ing  to  morbid  prying  is  actually  destructive.” 

Here  are  the  “Do’s”  and  “Don’t’s”: 

1.  Be  normal;  meet  him  normally  and  treat 
him  normally. 

2.  Forget  the  wounds;  remember  the  man. 

3.  Forget  the  word  cripple — both  as  a  term 
and  as  a  condition. 

4.  Don’t  be  over-solicitous  but,  equally, 
don’t  be  controlled  to  the  point  of  seem¬ 
ing  indifference. 

5.  Acknowledge  his  injury  or  disfigure¬ 
ment;  admit  that  it’s  tough,  then  go  on 
from  there,  admiring  his  handling  of  the 
situation. 


6.  Be  prepared  to  see  and  to  accept  without 
undue  comment,  prosthetic  hands  and 
legs — and  learn  to  use  the  word  “pros¬ 
thetic”  instead  of  “artificial.” 

7.  Never  say  “It  could  have  been  worse.” 

8.  Avoid  questions  about  injuries  or  dec¬ 
orations.  Remember,  every  medal  or  Pur¬ 
ple  Heart  cost  a  bitter  price.  Don’t  bring 
back  painful  memories  he  is  trying  to, 
and  should,  forget. 

9.  When  he  talks  about  his  experiences, 
listen  with  interest  but  don’t  ask  for  more 
details  than  he  wants  to  give. 

10.  If  he  is  an  amputee,  or  has  an  injured 
limb,  or  has  been  blinded,  don’t  rush  to 
do  things  for  him.  He  wants  to  be,  and 
has  been  trained  to  be,  self-reliant.  Let 
him  get  or  do  things  for  you.  Help  him 
to  self-confidence  instead  of  undermining 
his  confidence  by  misguided  sympathy. 

11.  Remember  that  his  adjustment  to  army 
life  was  shared  by  others  in  the  same 
bewildered  state,  but  that  his  return  to 
civilian  life,  a  more  difficult  adjustment, 
is  made  alone.  If  he  is  puzzled,  or 
frightened,  or  moody,  or  irritable,  be 
patient  and  give  him  time. 

12.  Don’t  thank  him  in  words  for  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  freedom;  let  your  actions 
prove  your  gratitude. 


GARDENING  MADE  EASY 

A  SIGHTLESS  GARDENER  MAKES  USE  OF  THE  NORCROSS  WEEDER  WITH  ADJUSTING  ATTACH¬ 
MENT.  THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  GARDEN  TOOLS  DEVELOPED  BY  PROFESSOR  HUGH  FINDLAY  FOR  THE 
BLIND  AND  DESCRIBED  IN  HIS  ARTICLE  APPEARING  IN  THIS  ISSUE  OF  “OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND” 


THE  BLIND  CAN  GROW  TOO 


HUGH  FINDLAY 


Armed  with  new  strength,  no  longer  blind, 
Within  the  cradle  of  his  mind 
He  sows  the  seed  of  living  light 
Which  lifts  a  lamp  against  the  night: 

For  in  his  hand,  like  April’s  wing, 

He  holds  the  new  breath  of  the  Spring: 

He  feels  the  seed  cry  out  for  birth 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth; 

He  knows  the  soil’s  familiar  things, 

And  feels  their  quiet  beckonings 
Of  bud  and  root,  of  rain  and  sun, 

And  knows  that  life  and  God  are  one. 


A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  asked  me 
to  build  a  garden  for  the  blind  at  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  the  Grand  Concourse  and 
Kingsbridge  Road,  Bronx,  New  York.  I  felt 
the  whole  project  was  truly  for  the  trustees 
and  directors  so  that  they  might  rest  their 
minds  on  something  beautiful  to  aid  them 
in  their  sad  task  of  looking  after  these  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  the  dark.  That’s  where  I  was 
absolutely  mistaken. 

On  the  exercise  path  which  was  in  the  rear 
yard,  surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  walked  a 
girl,  Georgia.  She  had  a  bright  smile,  radiat¬ 
ing  cheerfulness,  and  her  voice  showed  that 
she  was  full  of  seeing,  although  she  was  abso¬ 
lutely  blind.  She  would  stop  after  a  few  paces 
and  smell  something  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  then  walk  on  a  few  paces  more  and 
repeat  the  performance,  searching,  as  though 


Hugh  Findlay  is  professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  Fellow  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society.  In  addition  to  his  academic  achieve¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Findlay  has  had  wide  practical  experience  in 
the  field  of  landscape  architecture,  has  written  several 
books  on  horticulture,  and  has  lectured  on  his  subject 
in  alpiost  every  state  in  the  Union. 


it  were  a  habit.  I  asked  her  what  she  had  in 
her  hand,  and  she  showed  me  a  dead,  withered 
rose.  I  remembered  that  “a  rose  is  heaven’s 
utterance  of  a  kiss,”  and  this  girl  was  dream¬ 
ing  memories  about  this  little  bit  of  withered 
beauty. 

We  made  a  garden!  It  was  one  foot  wide 
and  bordered  the  path.  The  gardeners  were 
guided  by  galvanized  pipe.  Then  we  placed 
roses  on  the  walls  and  in  individual  beds.  Of 
course  we  used  the  braille  system  at  first,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  those  who  walked  there 
knew  every  rose  by  its  fragrance.  They  did 
their  own  planting,  thinning,  and  weeding 
in  the  garden.  Every  fall  they  planted  the 
bulbs — and  got  them  right  side  up.  This  took 
very  little  training.  They  could  see  more 
through  their  fingers  than  many  people  do 
through  their  eyes.  It  was  only  a  short  time 
until  any  one  of  them  could  stand  in  any  part 
of  the  garden  and  direct  others  to  various 
plants.  The  space  was  too  small  and  inade¬ 
quate  to  try  to  raise  vegetables,  however. 

While  on  the  battlefields  of  France,  during 
the  first  World  War,  I  dreamed  of  these  blind 
boys  being  able  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
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earth  and  get  healing  out  of  it.  I  saw  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  who  had  been  blinded  in  the 
fighting,  but  I  was  unable  to  secure  the 
proper  co-operation  in  having  the  tools  made 
which  I  had  dreamed  about. 

When  our  boys  started  to  come  back  from 
the  battlefields  of  this  second  World  War 
with  the  light  of  day  shut  out  of  their  eyes,  I 
found  a  way  to  have  the  tools  made.  At  first 
I  got  in  touch  with  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  near  Boston  and,  with  his  good 
co-operation  was  able  to  take  the  tools  to  the 
Institution  where  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Armand  Michaud  tried  them  out.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  Michaud,  who  was 
a  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  himself  a  gardener 
who  had  not  only  an  excellent  outlook  on 
life,  but  a  true  vision  of  happiness  in  his  soul, 
though  he  had  been  blind  for  many  years. 
He  took  hold  of  the  tools  and  carried  them 
through  with  such  success  that  I  myself  was 
surprised  that  they  worked  so  well.  He  now 
possesses  a  set  of  these  tools  and  plans  to  use 
them  in  his  garden  in  the  spring. 

With  the  use  of  two  gadgets  that  help  to 
draw  a  wire  at  the  proper  place  in  the 
garden,  the  blind  gardeners  are  able  to  meas¬ 
ure  easily,  so  that  the  rows  are  straight  and 
properly  spaced.  Then,  with  a  clip,  the  tools 
are  attached  to  the  wire  and  used. 

The  rake  is  easy  to  handle;  and  the  hoe  is 
attached  so  that  the  proper  depth  is  reached 
by  adjusting  a  gadget  which  is  nothing  more 
than  two  shoes  attached  to  a  piece  of  iron. 

# 

Professor  Hugh  Findlay,  author  of  the  fore¬ 
going  article,  after  having  had  his  gardening 
tools  tried  out  and  approved  by  Armand 
Michaud,  expressed  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  this  young  blind  man.  Mr.  Michaud 
responded  to  Mr.  Findlay’s  request  by  letter. 
Because  of  its  fine  tone,  as  well  as  the  light 
it  sheds  on  the  life  of  one  who  has  risen  well 
above  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  blindness, 


The  Norcross  Weeder  seems  to  be  the  most 
attractive  of  all  the  implements.  It  has  a  large 
steel  gadget  which  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
implement  so  as  to  bring  the  weeder  close 
to  the  plants,  or  out  to  the  middle  of  the  row. 
It  is  then  attached  to  the  wire  and  fastened. 
The  wire  guides  the  implements,  and  the 
blind  man  moves  down  the  row  with 
precision. 

By  use  of  a  series  of  shoes,  the  spade  is 
designed  so  as  to  reach  a  number  of  depths. 

The  Dutch  hoe  is  used  not  only  to  dust 
mulch,  but  to  cut  weeds.  The  wire  is  adjusted 
between  the  rows  of  plants  so  as  to  guide  the 
implement. 

Three  sets  of  these  tools  are  now  being  used 
at  the  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  at 
Avon,  Connecticut,  the  eastern  training  center 
for  the  war-blinded.  I  see  no  reason  why 
these  tools  should  not  be  in  every  institution 
for  the  blind  in  America  before  long. 

So  far  I  have  been  able  to  raise  enough 
money  to  have  them  made  at  cost,  and  have 
given  permission  for  these  institutions  to 
make  up  as  many  as  they  like.  They  are  not 
for  sale.  I  am  especially  anxious  that  they 
should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  profiteers. 

These  men  whose  souls  have  been,  as  it 
were,  shut  out  from  the  light  have  cheerful 
natures  full  of  the  spirit  of  light. 

No  other  poem  more  nobly  expresses  the 
situation  than  Edwin  Markham’s: 

They  drew  a  circle  to  shut  me  out, 

A  thing  to  despise  and  loathe  and  flout, 

But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win, 

For  we  drew  a  circle  that  took  them  in. 

# 

the  Outloo\  is  pleased  to  print  it  herewith: 

Dear  Professor  Findlay: 

In  answer  to  your  cordial  letter  may  I  say 
that  I  was  born  in  April,  1909,  at  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts.  My  parents  are  French- 
Canadian.  Dad  was  born  in  Aroostook, 
Maine — mother,  in  Quebec.  I  am  the  oldest 
of  four  boys  and  a  girl. 
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In  the  spring  of  1919  we  moved  to  a 
suburban  acreage  in  North  Dartmouth  on 
the  Fall  River — New  Bedford  state  highway. 
There,  after  the  most  delightful  and  precious 
summer  of  my  boyhood,  just  at  the  moment 
father  was  contemplating  buying  this  little 
paradise  of  birds,  woodland,  corn  field,  and 
berry  patches,  I  unwittingly  caused  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  two  percussion  caps,  carelessly  left 
behind  by  the  previous  occupants.  The  result 
was  total  blindness,  the  loss  of  the  ends  of  six 
of  my  fingers,  a  long  hospitalization,  and  the 
return  to  the  now  drab  existence  of  the  city 
dweller,  this  time,  in  New  Bedford.  Nature’s 
beautiful  window  was  boarded  up!  The  lov¬ 
ing  care  of  my  family  did  not  dispel  the  dark 
that  engulfed  me,  nor  the  inactivity  that 
shackled  my  limbs  and  dispirited  my  heart. 

However,  the  training  I  received  at  Perkins 
Institution  during  the  twenties  liberated  me 
in  soul  and  body.  Then,  through  the  love 
and  generous  aid  of  Mrs.  William  F.  Potter 
of  New  Bedford,  I  started  my  college  career 


at  Boston  University  where  I  majored  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  obtained  an  A.B.  in  1935.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Dr.  Farrell  appointed  me  to  the 
teaching  staff  of  Perkins.  Here  I  have  been 
teaching  such  subjects  as  braille,  English, 
French,  and  Latin.  In  the  meantime,  I  mar¬ 
ried,  and  pursued  an  M.A.  in  French  which 
I  obtained  from  the  same  university  in  1941. 

My  hobbies  have  been  several:  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  fine  music,  intermittent  trumpet 
practice,  carpentry,  and  in  recent  years,  vic¬ 
tory  gardening  both  at  my  home  and  at 
Perkins. 

Thus  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  since 
my  most  unforgettable  summer  of  1919,  I 
have  sought  intellectual  and  physical  inde¬ 
pendence,  both  in  my  interest  in  the  fine  arts 
and  letters  and  through  the  manual  activities, 
for,  didn’t  Voltaire  admonish:  “II  faut  cultiver 
son  jardin.”  In  this  way  I  may  proclaim  my 
paradise  regained  some  day. 

Yours  cordially, 

Armand  Michaud 


DICTAPHONE  OPERATORS  NEEDED 


Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
there  are  several  vacancies  for  dictaphone 
transcribers  in  the  Commission’s  offices  in 
Washington.  Applicants  for  these  positions 
must  be  17 1/2  years  of  age,  or  older;  must 
have  had  six  months’  experience  in  operating 
a  dictaphone  transcribing  machine,  and  must 
be  able  to  furnish  a  signed  statement  testify¬ 
ing  to  their  ability  in  that  direction.  They 


will  be  required  to  pass  a  typing  and  clerical 
test,  since  they  may  be  asked  to  do  miscel¬ 
laneous  typing  or  clerical  work.  Applications 
must  be  made  on  Form  4000  ABC,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  post  offices  or  Civil  Service 
Regional  Offices,  or  from  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  Washington.  These 
forms,  when  properly  filled  out,  must  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


GLAUCOMA 

HUGO  B.  C.  RIEMER,  M.D. 


Glaucoma,  a  disease  of  the  eye  which  is 
marked  by  increased  intraocular  pressure 
resulting  in  a  hardening  of  the  eyeball,  rep¬ 
resents  about  2  per  cent  of  all  eye  diseases  to¬ 
day;  and  glaucoma  unless  properly  diagnosed 
and  treated,  leads  inevitably  to  blindness. 

The  sad  part  about  this  disease  is  that  there 
may  be  no  warning  symptoms  until  the  con¬ 
dition  is  well  advanced,  and  its  presence  is 
often  discovered  accidentally,  one  might  say, 
when  a  patient,  who  thinks  that  all  he  needs 
is  a  change  of  glasses,  is  found  by  the  ex¬ 
amining  ophthalmologist  to  be  suffering  from 
this  dread  eye  malady.  The  following  cases 
will  illustrate  this  best. 

A  social  worker  brought  her  daughter,  21 
years  old,  to  the  hospital  with  an  infection  of 
the  eyebrow.  In  the  course  of  the  thorough 
examination  which  followed,  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  a  well-advanced  glaucoma,  the 
disease  obviously  having  been  progressing  for 
several  years  without  any  alarming  symptoms. 
She  was  later  admitted  to  the  hospital  for 
operation. 

An  elderly  gentleman  came  into  the  clinic 
one  morning,  put  down  his  baggage  beside 
my  chair,  and  announced  that  he  was  now 
ready  for  his  cataract  operation.  He  had  been 
going  to  his  family  physician  for  some  little 
time,  had  been  told  that  he  had  cataracts,  and 
been  advised  to  go  to  Boston  when  they  were 
“ripe.”  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  his 
blindness  was  due,  not  to  cataracts,  of  which 
there  was  no  sign,  but  to  glaucoma  in  an 

Dr.  Hugo  B.  C.  Riemer  is  instructor  in  Ophthalmology, 
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advanced  state.  He  was  hopelessly  blind,  and 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done  to  re¬ 
store  his  sight. 

On  another  occasion  a  patient  came  to  me 
much  disturbed  because  he  had  just  paid  $21 
to  an  optometrist  for  a  pair  of  glasses,  and 
found  he  was  unable  to  use  them.  On  ex¬ 
amination,  I  found  that  the  man  had  a  long¬ 
standing  case  of  glaucoma,  for  which  treat¬ 
ment  should  have  been  started  some  time 
before.  The  disease  was  so  far  advanced  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  him. 

From  130  to  150  new  cases  of  glaucoma  are 
discovered  every  year  at  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  most  of  these  are 
advanced  cases.  The  social  worker  who  fol¬ 
lows  up  all  cases  of  glaucoma  at  this  Infirmary 
tells  me  that  there  are  940  follow-up  cases  on 
her  list  at  present.  All  cases  have  a  gold  star 
attached  to  their  record,  and  regular  appoint¬ 
ments  are  made  for  their  return  visits.  If  they 
do  not  appear  at  the  hospital  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  follow-up  letters  are  sent  out  to  them 
reminding  them  of  the  necessity  of  continued 
check-ups  and  treatment. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  all  those  receiving 
blind  relief  in  Massachusetts  at  the  present 
time,  about  10  per  cent  are  blind  from 
glaucoma. 

The  name  “glaucoma”  comes  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  “greenish  or  bluish,”  and  was 
used  to  describe  this  blindness  which  develops 
in  advancing  years  and  is  associated  with  a 
greenish  or  bluish  appearance  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  Since  it  is  now  known  that  blindness 
in  such  cases  occurs  from  hardening  of  the 
eyeball,  glaucoma  is  no  longer  an  accurate 
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word  to  describe  the  disease;  but  as  in  many 
other  instances  in  the  field  of  medicine,  the 
old  terminology  is  still  used. 

Glaucoma  may  occur  at  any  age;  however, 
it  is  much  more  frequent  after  middle  life, 
and  is  caused,  as  has  been  indicated  before, 
by  a  marked  increased  pressure  within  the 
eye  itself. 

What  makes  the  pressure  of  the  eye  rise 
above  normal?  This  is  still  an  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem.  In  order  to  increase  pressure,  one  of  two 
things  must  take  place:  either  an  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  fluid;  or  a  blocking  of  its  outflow.  We 
know  that  most  of  the  excess  fluid  in  the  eye¬ 
ball  leaves  the  eye  through  what  is  known 
as  the  Canal  of  Schlem,  which  is  situated  in 
the  front  of  the  eyeball.  In  advanced  glau¬ 
coma,  we  find  this  canal  blocked,  or  closed, 
so  that  the  fluid  cannot  get  out.  This  results 
in  an  increase  of  pressure  which,  if  not  con¬ 
trolled,  will  eventually  cause  total  blindness. 

Patients  with  advanced  glaucoma  may  com¬ 
plain  of  slight  blurring  of  the  vision  in  the 
morning,  which,  however,  disappears  during 
the  day.  They  may  see  halos,  or  rainbow 
colors,  around  distant  lights.  At  times  they 
complain  of  stumbling,  or  running  into  chairs 
or  other  objects  without  seeing  them. 

In  examining  a  patient,  the  ophthalmologist 
always  checks  on  five  things:  (i)  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cornea — steamy  or  clear;  (2)  the 
depth  of  the  anterior  chamber — whether  it  is 
shallow  or  deep;  (3)  the  nerve  head — cupped, 
or  cupped  and  strophic;  (4)  field  of  vision — 
normal  or  contracted;  (5)  pressure  within  the 
eye.  In  measuring  the  pressure,  an  instru¬ 
ment  is  used,  although  the  ophthalmologist 
who  has  trained  his  fingers  and  who  finds 
himself  without  the  necessary  instrument  at 
the  moment  of  examination,  can  arrive  at  an 
adequately  accurate  estimate  of  the  pressure 
without  resorting  to  mechanical  means.  He 
can  always  for  comparison  use  his  own  eyes. 

The  main  object  of  treatment  in  glaucoma 
is  to  lower  the  intraocular  pressure,  which 
may  be  achieved  either  by  drops  or  by  opera¬ 


tion.  When  drops  are  used  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  they  will  have  to  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  patient’s  lifetime,  at  least 
four  times  a  day  during  waking  hours.  If  the 
drops  do  not  reduce  the  pressure  to  normal, 
then  operative  measures  must  be  undertaken. 
In  such  cases  a  fistula,  or  artificial  channel, 
is  produced  which  acts  as  a  safety  valve  by 
allowing  the  excess  fluid  to  escape,  thereby 
equalizing  the  pressure  within  the  eye. 
Whether  drops  or  operative  means  are  used 
as  treatment,  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for 
is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  in 
order  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  result  frequent 
re-examinations  of  the  patient  are  necessary. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind  to  see  the  instructions  given  to 
glaucoma  patients  for  their  information  and 
guidance  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  They 
are  reproduced  herewith: 

INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PATIENT  WITH  GLAUCOMA 

Untreated  glaucoma  always  leads  to  blind¬ 
ness.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  be  under  the 
constant  care  of  a  reliable  eye  doctor.  This 
disease  usually  destroys  vision  gradually  with¬ 
out  pain  or  other  signals  to  you.  Although 
this  disease  nearly  always  affects  both  eyes,  it 
may  start  much  earlier  in  one  eye  than  in 
the  other. 

If  glaucoma  is  present  in  only  one  eye,  an 
important  part  of  the  treatment  is  to  prevent 
the  sound  eye  from  developing  the  disease. 

Make  your  choice  of  any  eye  doctor  or  any 
eye  clinic.  Going  from  one  hospital  to  another 
is  a  waste  of  valuable  time  for  you  and  for 
the  doctor. 

IMPORTANT  INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  Prompt  and  accurate  co-operation  with 
your  eye  doctor.  See  that  his  instructions  are 
followed  fully.  Return  to  see  him  promptly 
at  the  time  he  designates.  Careful  examina¬ 
tion  at  proper  intervals  shows  the  eye  doctor 
just  how  your  eyes  are  progressing  and  he 
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has  the  best  opportunity  to  stop  die  advance 
of  the  disease  bv  various  treatments.  That 

J 

which  may  be  good  treatment  for  the  eyes  at 
one  time  may  need  to  be  radically  changed 
two  months  or  a  year  later. 

2.  Danger  signals  that  should  be  taken  as 
a  warning  to  consult  your  eye  doctor  im¬ 
mediately  : 

(a)  Blurring  or  fogginess  of  vision.  This 
is  common  in  the  morning  particularly  and 
tends  to  disappear  later  in  the  day. 

(b)  Halos  or  rainbow-like  circles  around 
artificial  lights. 

(c)  Pain  in  or  around  the  eye,  or  head¬ 
aches  near  the  eye. 

(d)  Redness  or  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

3.  Use  of  medicine: 

(a)  Eye  drops.  If  the  doctor  advises  the  use 
of  drops,  be  sure  to  use  them  carefully  and 
regularly  as  directed.  Use  only  the  eye  drops 
ordered  by  your  eye  doctor.  Use  only  the 
medicine  dropper  supplied  with  the  drops. 
Do  not  use  the  dropper  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose,  since  it  is  very  important  not  to  get  the 
least  bit  of  any  other  medicine  into  your  eyes. 
Boiling  a  medicine  dropper  does  kill  germs, 
but  it  does  not  destroy  or  remove  the  harm¬ 
ful  drug  that  may  be  coating  the  inside  of 
the  dropper. 

(b)  Other  medicine.  It  is  unwise  to  take 
any  form  of  medicine  without  explicit  orders 
from  a  doctor  who  knows  that  you  have 
glaucoma,  since  certain  drugs,  especially  those 
recommended  for  the  treatment  of  colds  and 
indigestion,  may  be  injurious  to  the  eyes 
when  glaucoma  is  present. 


4.  Operations: 

(a)  Operations  are  not  necessary  in  all  types 
of  glaucoma.  However,  certain  types  can  be 
treated  in  no  other  way.  If  your  eye  doctor 
advises  an  operation,  have  it  done  without 
delay.  Delay  lessens  the  chance  of  success. 
Do  not  wait  until  it  is  too  late. 

(b)  After  an  operation,  do  not  feel  that 
your  glaucoma  is  absolutely  and  forever 
cured.  It  is  just  as  advisable  to  continue  to 
have  a  check-up  of  your  eye  condition  at 
regular  intervals.  You  may  need  to  use  eye 
drops  regularly.  You  should  continue  to 
watch  any  further  danger  signals. 

5.  Attention  to  General  Health: 

(a)  Try  to  keep  in  good  general  health  by 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  by 
getting  sufficient  sleep. 

(b)  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  general  medi¬ 
cal  examination  once  a  year. 

(c)  Avoid  all  worry,  excitement,  anger, 
grief,  and  other  tense  emotional  states  as  far 
as  possible.  They  often  have  a  very  harmful 
effect  in  glaucoma. 

(d)  Avoid  unnecessary  heavy  work  or 
heavy  exercise.  Only  your  doctor  can  tell 
you  if  you  should  continue  with  your  work. 

6.  Use  of  the  eyes: 

Use  your  eyes  all  you  wish.  Glaucoma  is 
not  caused  or  made  worse  by  using  the  eyes. 
Reading,  sewing,  writing,  playing  cards,  and 
going  to  the  movies  are  not  harmful,  but  try 
to  use  your  eyes  under  good  conditions,  good 
light,  and  good  print. 
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PHILIP  S.  PLATT,  Ph.D. 


Welfare  organizations  usually  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  mystery  about  them.  The  public  has  only 
a  hazy  idea  about  the  kind  of  people  an 
organization  serves,  to  say  nothing  of  what  it 
does  for  them.  Buried  in  the  record  room 
are  the  answers  to  this  enigma,  but  rare  is  the 
staff  that  can  find  time  to  explore  this  mine 
of  information.  Day-by-day  demands  leave  no 
time  for  “research.” 

For  some  years  The  Lighthouse,  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
speaking  of  its  4,000  blind,  confidentially 
recorded  in  its  elaborate  (and  braille-indexed) 
files.  The  time  inevitably  came  when  we 
could  no  longer  dodge  the  questions:  Who 
are  they?  Where  do  they  live?  How  old  are 
they,  and  how  long  have  you  known  them? 
What  is  their  race,  marital  status,  citizenship 
status,  and  country  of  birth?  How  many  are 
totally  blind,  and  how  many  have  a  little 
residual  vision?  Their  educational  status, 
braille  reading  ability,  economic  status,  war 
connections,  and  type  of  employment  are  also 
matters  of  great  interest,  as  well  as  the  status 
of  those  not  gainfully  employed.  Surprisingly 
little  information  like  this  exists  on  such  a 
substantial  scale.  The  Lighthouse  believes  its 
contribution  will  be  of  wide  usefulness  and 
importance  at  this  time  when  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  is  increasing  on  the  part 
of  both  private  and  official  agencies. 


Dr.  Philip  S.  Platt,  executive  director,  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  has  had  thirty  years  in  public 
health  and  social  welfare  work  in  this  country,  Europe, 
and  Hawaii.  During  the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
conducting  a  nationwide  study  of  voluntary  health 
agencies  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Health 
Council.  His  report  will  appear  in  the  fall. 


First,  it  might  be  well  to  forestall  the  ques¬ 
tion  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  statistically 
minded.  “But  your  1943  Log  stated  that  your 
registered  cases,  December  31,  1943,  were 
4,084,  and  you  are  now  considering  only 
3,893.”  The  explanation  is  that  the  larger  fig¬ 
ure  included  our  sight-conservation  cases 
which  receive  our  prevention  of  blindness 
services.  Also,  in  the  course  of  reviewing 
every  case  in  the  file,  a  few  were  found  that 
should  have  been  removed.  Bringing  the 
figures  up  to  date,  the  cases  on  our  register 
January  1,  1945,  numbered  4,026  blind  and  125 
sight-conservation. 

To  answer  the  natural  question:  “Were  all 
these  cases  served  during  the  year?”  it  should 
be  stated  that  our  analysis  of  the  1944  cases 
shows  that  2,614  individuals  received  major 
services  and  1,349  minor  services. 

Where  They  Live :  First  of  all,  we  shall 
locate  our  people  borough-wise.  Manhattan, 
our  own  borough,  claims  56  per  cent,  or 
2,170;  Bronx  28  per  cent,  or  1,056;  Queens 
next  with  14  per  cent,  and  574  individuals; 
while  Richmond  claims  2  per  cent,  or  93. 

Years  Known :  Registration  with  The  Light¬ 
house  may  be  recent  or  it  may  stretch  back  to 
the  earliest  days  of  our  existence.  In  fact  221, 
or  6  per  cent,  have  been  known  to  us  between 
31  and  37  years.  The  next  group,  396  in  num¬ 
ber,  or  10  per  cent,  have  been  with  The  Light¬ 
house  between  21  and  30  years.  Almost  a 
quarter,  934,  or  24  per  cent,  are  between  11 
and  20  years  “old”  to  us;  and  2,342  or  60 
per  cent,  became  known  to  us  between  1  and 
10  years  ago.  Few  welfare  agencies  have  as¬ 
sociations  with  individuals  that  go  back  20, ^ 
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30,  and  almost  40  years.  The  Lighthouse 
prides  itself  on  feeling  that  “once  a  friend, 
always  a  friend.” 

Age:  The  ages  of  our  blind  will  surprise 
many.  Youth  (under  21  years)  number  only 
287,  or  7  per  cent.  Each  decade  from  21  to 
60  shows  an  increase,  the  percentages  being 
9,  11,  17,  and  19  respectively.  The  age  group 
over  60  numbers  1,379,  more  than  a  third  of 
all  our  blind.  The  character  of  our  program 
is  determined  largely  by  these  facts. 

Sex  and  Race :  The  male  sex  outnumbers 
the  female  sex  55  per  cent  to  45  per  cent,  and 
all  but  14  per  cent  are  white.  Negroes  num¬ 
ber  560. 

Marital  Status:  Single  and  married  are 
equally  represented  with  40  per  cent  for  each. 
The  widowed  number  727,  or  19  per  cent;  and 
only  1  per  cent  are  divorced  and  not  re¬ 
married,  or  unknown. 

Living  Status:  Familv  status  is  maintained 
by  66  per  cent  and  single  status  by  14  per 
cent.  Those  who  live  in  institutions  and  those 
who  board  themselves  are  11  and  9  per  cent 
respectively. 

Previous  War  Service:  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  66  individuals  on  our  register  are 
veterans  of  earlier  wars. 

Country  of  Birth  and  Citizenship:  Guess 
how  many  countries  of  birth  are  represented 
among  our  3,893  registered  blind!  While 
2,461,  or  63  per  cent,  are  native-born,  the 
remaining  1,432  seem  to  have  come  from 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  not  a  few  from 
South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 
Actually,  48  countries  are  represented,  with 
Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Ireland  well  over 
the  hundred  mark.  Nine  out  of  10  are  citi¬ 
zens;  only  348  are  noncitizens. 

Educational  Status:  Those  who  attended 
college  are  only  6  per  cent,  numbering  244,  of 
our  registration;  while  those  who  attended 
high  school  are  14  per  cent,  or  528.  The 
great  majority,  51  per  cent,  or  2,005,  have  had 
elementary  schooling  beyond  the  fifth  grade. 
Another  14  per  cent,  or  555,  have  had  less 


than  fifth-grade  education.  These  figures  are 
not  quite  accurate,  since  there  is  a  group  of 
14  per  cent  who  are  reported  as  having  at¬ 
tended  schools  for  the  blind,  but  the  grade 
they  attained  is  not  known  to  us. 

Economic  Status:  It  is  satisfying  to  know 
that  56.5  per  cent,  or  2,214  individuals,  are 
carrying  on  with  their  own  resources  (or 
aided  by  their  families) ;  only  32  per  cent 
receive  Public  Assistance  and  n  per  cent  have 
institutional  maintenance. 

Raised  Type  Used:  It  will  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  many  that  less  than  one-third,  or  28 
per  cent,  of  The  Lighthouse  blind  read  braille. 
Another  3  per  cent  read  New  York  Point  or 
Moon  Type.  Information  is  lacking  on  3  per 
cent.  The  fact  remains  that  65  per  cent,  or 
2,541  individuals,  do  not  read  with  their 
fingertips.  The  old  people  appear  to  find 
braille  too  difficult  to  learn. 

Visual  Status:  The  records  show  that  1,778, 
or  46  per  cent,  are  what  is  known  as  totally 
blind  (although  this  includes  those  with  light 
perception  only).  Those  certified  as  blind,  but 
with  partial  vision  number  2,046,  or  53  per 
cent.  Of  the  above,  135  have  the  additional 
handicap  of  serious  loss  of  hearing. 

Occupational  Status:  Finally,  we  come  to 
the  facts  about  employment  and  nonemploy¬ 
ment.  Here  we  learned  to  our  delight  that 
967,  or  25  per  cent,  of  our  registered  group 
were  employed,  according  to  our  latest  in¬ 
formation. 

When  the  age  group  21-60  is  considered, 
the  percentage  of  employed  becomes  even 
more  impressive — approximately  42  per  cent. 
Age  itself  appears  to  be  no  special  deterrent 
to  work  on  the  part  of  the  blind,  for  our 
records  show  that  57  over  60  years  of  age,  or 
1.5  per  cent,  were  employed,  half  of  them  as 
newsdealers.  Three  individuals  over  75  are 
working  regularlv. 

OO  J 

The  type  of  employment  is  listed  on  the 
following  page.  How  many  of  these  967  bread¬ 
winners  will  lose  their  jobs  to  sighted  or 
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blinded  war  veterans  in  postwar  years?  Not 
many  we  hope. 


Sheltered  Shops  . .  192 

Newsdealers  .  191 

Factory  Workers  .  184 

Dictating  Machine  Operators .  32 

Teachers  .  30 

Salesmen  .  29 

Own  Business .  26 

Porters  .  24 

Musicians  .  22 

Professionals  .  16 

Office  Work  .  15 

Piano  Tuners  .  12 

Masseurs  .  12 

Messengers  .  12 

Miscellaneous  .  165 


Among  the  21-60  age  group  who  were  not 
employed  (58  per  cent)  were  446  housewives; 
393  attending  Lighthouse  training  and  occupa¬ 
tional  classes  or  receiving  home  instruction; 
218  homebound  with  physical  or  mental  dis¬ 
abilities  or  not  desiring  employment;  109  in 
institutions;  and  62,  possibly  employable,  but 
difficult  to  place. 

Household  duties,  work  at  The  Lighthouse, 
or  home  handcrafts,  and  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times  through  the  radio  and  the  Talking 
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Book  make  for  a  fairly  busy  life  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  technically  unemployed. 

Such  a  picture  helps  to  visualize  the  nature 
of  the  blind  clientele  of  a  large  metropolitan 
agency.  Will  the  case  load  remain  the  same 
or  increase?  Will  the  proportion  of  the  aged 
blind  be  greater  five  or  ten  years  hence?  Will 
the  number  of  war-blinded  be  sufficiently 
great  to  modify  greatly  the  character  of  any 
single  agency’s  activities?  These  are  questions 
every  agency  is  thinking  about. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  appointed  a  Planning  and  Evaluation 
Committee  to  consider  the  present  and  future 
of  the  organization.  The  developing  trends  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  their  effect  upon  the 
present  program,  the  possibilities  of  new 
activities,  and  the  necessity  of  more  adequate 
working  quarters  will  be  considered.  Ways 
in  which  the  organization  can  function  more 
efficiently  will  also  be  studied  intensively,  for 
it  is  the  special  virtue  of  the  voluntary  agency 
that  it  pioneers  and  demonstrates,  and  keeps 
well  ahead  of  the  procession.  The  present 
analysis  of  our  register  is  the  first  beginning 
in  such  a  direction.  The  patient  toil  of  Miss 
Ethel  Heller,  under  the  stimulating  guidance 
of  Miss  Marian  Held,  has  made  possible  this 
exploration  with  its  rich  findings. 


GAUZE  SQUARES  QUICKLY  FOLDED  ON  SPECIAL  BOARD 


Captain  Lewis  Silver,  of  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  Facility,  Knoxville,  Iowa,  has 
designed  a  board,  the  use  of  which  enables 
those  engaged  in  folding  gauze  squares  for 
the  Red  Cross  to  make  three  to  four  times 
as  many  squares  in  a  given  time  as  are  turned 
out  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  device  should 
be  of  interest  to  blind  workers  for  the  Red 


Cross,  since  Captain  Silver  states  that  by  its 
use,  and  with  very  little  practice,  gauze 
squares  can  be  folded  quickly,  even  with  the 
eyes  closed. 

Captain  Silver  has  written  out  detailed  in¬ 
structions  for  the  construction  and  use  of  this 
board.  Those  interested  are  advised  to  get  in 
touch  with  him  direct. 


ABOUT  THE  PROFESSIONAL  APPROACH 
TO  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

HERBERT  RUSALEM 


Most  workers  engaged  in  the  field  of  social 
service,  have  been  troubled  at  one  time  or 
another  by  problems  of  relationship.  In  the 
social  therapy  triangle  of  worker,  agency, 
and  client,  most  of  us  are  able  to  achieve  an 
efficient  relationship  with  the  agency  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  relatively  fixed  quality.  In  establish¬ 
ing  a  working  basis  with  our  clients,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  dealing  with  attitudes  that  are 
dynamic  and  flexible,  and  in  this  area,  our 
techniques  are  more  open  to  controversy. 

With  the  professionalization  of  social  work, 
there  came  into  being  a  more  or  less  universal 
belief  that  relationship  between  worker  and 
client  should  be  established  upon  a  profes¬ 
sional  plane.  It  was  thought  that  the  ap¬ 
proach  should  follow  that  of  the  medical  and 
the  legal  professions,  and  these  arguments 
continue  to  be  supported  by  sound  psychologi¬ 
cal  doctrine.  There  could  be  small  expectancy 
of  permanent  change  within  the  personality 
of  the  client  if  such  change  were  based  upon 
his  reaction  to  a  personal  relationship  which 
he  had  developed  with  the  worker.  Change 
has  to  be  brought  into  being  through  growth 
in  the  personality  of  the  client  resulting  from 
his  better  being  able  to  understand  his  needs 
and  his  resources  in  satisfying  them.  It  is  still 
held  that  this  doctrine  is  a  sound  and  work¬ 
able  guide  in  social  work  and  that  it  is  generic 
to  all  fields  within  the  profession.  Although 
work  for  the  blind  has  not  achieved  the 
degree  or  rapidity  of  professionalization  as 
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have  some  other  branches  of  the  social  serv¬ 
ices,  this  acceptance  of  the  “professional 
relationship”  has  carried  over  to  most  agencies 
in  the  field,  and  has  become  a  tenet  of  train¬ 
ing  courses  preparing  workers  in  this  area. 

Notwithstanding  his  belief  that  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  room  in  which  to  contest  the  general 
workability  of  this  thesis  in  most  social  work 
situations,  the  writer  does  feel  that  there  may 
be  license  for  doubt  within  our  particular 
field.  Before  articulating  such  doubt,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  reach  some  common  ground  on 
which  to  establish  the  function  of  an  agency 
for  the  blind.  If  the  agency  is  established  to 
dispense  the  public  moneys  to  the  blind  on 
the  basis  of  providing  subsistence  within  an 
efficient  framework  of  administration,  and 
nothing  else,  this  question  of  relationship 
passes  beyond  the  realm  of  controversy,  with 
professionalism  being  the  practical  answer. 
But  if  we  want  our  agencies  to  have  the 
broader  function  of  utilizing  their  material 
and  personnel  resources  to  produce  change 
and  social  adjustment,  then  the  moment  is 
ripe  to  re-examine  our  position. 

In  the  field  of  educational  guidance  within 
a  resident  school,  we  have  discarded  “profes¬ 
sional  relationship”  and  have  encouraged  the 
development  of  personal  social  contact  be¬ 
tween  worker  and  child  in  a  variety  of  en¬ 
vironments — educational,  recreational,  and 
dormitory.  Within  this  short  statement,  there 
is  room  for  elaboration  that  would  fill  many 
papers,  but  for  our  purposes,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  our  abandonment  of  work  done  on  the 
professional  plane  was  based  upon  a  study  of 
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the  needs  of  the  whole  child  and  his  group. 
It  therefore  follows  that  it  is  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  needs  of  the  blind  individual;  for  if 
our  agencies  are  set  up  to  meet  his  needs,  then 
we  ought  to  understand  their  nature.  It  seems 
elementary  to  the  point  of  being  infantile,  yet 
sometimes  we  forget  that  the  needs  of  the 
blind  client  are  influenced  by  one  factor 
which  sets  him  apart  from  all  other  clients — 
blindness. 

If  we  are  to  aid  the  blind  individual  to¬ 
ward  adjustment,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
his  loss  of  sight  has  robbed  him  of  mobility 
and  security.  His  physical  horizon  has  shrunk. 
He  can  no  longer  freely  chat  with  strangers 
on  the  street,  engage  in  various  sports  which 
develop  personal  contacts,  or  take  part  in  a 
large  number  of  activities  which  are  doorways 
to  the  creation  of  satisfying  friendships.  His 
loss  of  security  is  not  only  financial  in  nature, 
but  deeply  psychological  as  well.  In  his  blind¬ 
ness,  his  tools  are  not  as  sharp  as  those  of  the 
sighted  person,  and  in  meeting  new  situations 
he  develops  deep  insecurities  and  feelings  of 
inferiority.  Many  blind  persons  find  them¬ 
selves  geographically  isolated  from  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  new  social  contacts,  and  others 
withdraw  from  them,  preferring  loneliness  to 
exposing  themselves  to  uncertainty.  Although 
there  are  dangers  in  generalizations  about 
human  personality,  this  pattern  often  appears 
among  blind  clients,  and  ways  of  meeting 
this  problem  must  be  devised  in  our  work. 
Many  of  us  have  met  the  blind  man  who 
seems  to  have  lost  all  initiative,  who  is  resent¬ 
ful  of  the  shame  of  his  blindness,  and  who 
believes  that  loss  of  vision  has  robbed  him  of 
all  hope  and  self-sufficiency.  We  have  also 
met  the  woman  who  refuses  to  see  old  and 
new  friends,  who  feels  that  the  interest  of 
others  has  no  basis  but  that  of  sympathy,  and 
seeks  a  haven  in  self-pitying  solitude.  In  con¬ 
sidering  these  psychological  outgrowths  of 
blindness,  we  have  to  decide  whether  the 
artillery  provided  by  the  professional  approach 
is  of  sufficiently  high  fire-power  to  enable  us 
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to  help  our  clients  out  of  the  morass  of  their 
own  thinking. 

Above  all  else,  the  blind  person  needs  a 
normal  social  life  and  group  experience.  The 
client  who  moves  in  a  social  environment  and 
makes  contribution  to  it  seems  more  readily 
to  reach  out  for  and  achieve  a  good  adjust¬ 
ment.  However,  such  clients  who  have  re¬ 
tained  a  broad  social  outlook  following  blind¬ 
ness  are  in  the  sharp  minority.  In  our  work, 
we  daily  encounter  the  more  typical  blind 
man  or  woman  who  expresses  a  real  hunger 
for  successful  social  experiences,  but  who  has 
no  pathways  leading  to  such  experiences. 
Working 'with  a  sighted  person,  we  can  often 
employ  the  resources  of  the  community  and 
his  family  to  introduce  him  into  personal 
relationships  in  his  own  setting.  With  the 
blind  person,  his  loss  of  free  movement  and 
the  sparse  community  enterprises  set  up  to 
meet  his  social  needs,  make  the  utilization  of 
other  methods  mandatory.  And  even  when 
such  facilities  are  available,  the  worker  is 
still  confronted  by  the  formidable  task  of 
helping  the  client  to  reach  an  awareness  of 
his  individual  need  for  participating  in  such 
social  enterprises.  In  the  course  of  the  social 
work  job,  many  workers  have  had  the  dis¬ 
turbing  experience  of  becoming  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  particular  client.  Others  have  seen 
some  of  their  work  channeled  into  personal 
relationships.  Yet  many  of  these  instances 
have  produced  real  and  lasting  change,  and 
something  has  moved  into  the  life  of  the 
client  which  has  helped  him  to  succeed  in 
reaching  a  better  adjustment.  That  some¬ 
thing  may  well  have  been  the  fact  that  we 
have  filled,  inadvertently  perhaps,  some  of 
the  primary  social  needs  of  the  client,  and  if 
we  have  not  permitted  this  relationship  to 
degenerate  into  one  of  dependency,  it  may 
have  led  him  to  establish  a  broader  social 
base  which  will  satisfy  this  phase  of  his 
living. 

Those  of  us  who  have  heard  and  read  of 
the  high  successes  achieved  in  St.  Dunstan’s 
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in  the  first  World  War,  remember  the  strong 
emphasis  which  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  laid  upon 
the  development  of  warm  personal  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  workers  and  the  men.  It 
is  this  type  of  relationship  which  sometimes 
brings  into  the  vacuum  of  newly-created 
blindness  the  first  air  of  “normalcy.”  In  some 
of  our  enlightened  metropolitan  Lighthouses, 
this  principle  is  applied  in  varying  degrees. 
Often  the  teachers  and  social  workers  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  staffs  of  these  agencies  direct  and 


participate  in  the  recreational  programs  de¬ 
vised  for  the  blind  of  that  community.  Ap¬ 
parently,  such  participation  has  not  impaired 
the  efficiency  of  the  worker  who  meets  these 
same  clients  in  a  case  work  setting. 

This,  then,  is  the  case  for  an  “unprofes¬ 
sionalized  approach,”  with  its  attendant  ad¬ 
vantages  and  dangers.  Has  the  pendulum  of 
work  for  the  blind  swung  too  far  over  toward 
the  objective  and  the  analytical,  or  are  our 
modern-day  methods  valid  and  effective? 


W.  McG.  EAGAR  AWARDED  C.B.E. 


The  January  15  issue  of  The  New  Beacon 
carries  an  item  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  readers  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  It 
reads: 

“W.  McG.  Eagar,  M.A.,  secretary-general 


of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
secretary  of  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind 
Fund,  has  been  awarded  the  C.B.E.  [Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire] 
in  the  New  Year’s  Honors  List.” 


DELTA  GAMMA  FRATERNITY  OFFERS  1945-46  FELLOWSHIP 


Another  fellowship  of  $1000  for  graduate 
work  in  public  welfare  is  being  offered  by  the 
national  Delta  Gamma  fraternity  for  the  year 
1945-46  in  honor  of  the  late  Grace  Abbott, 
who  was  a  member  of  Delta  Gamma  while  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Ap¬ 
plication  is  open  to  any  woman  graduate  of  an 


accredited  American  college  or  university  who 
has  been  employed  in  the  public  welfare  field 
and  who  plans  to  return  to  public  service. 
The  scholarship  may  be  used  at  any  accredited 
school  of  social  work.  For  further  information 
write  Mrs.  F.  H.  Blanchard,  2573  Van  Dorn 
St.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  before  April  /. 


ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  IS  38  YEARS  OLD 

On  March  1,  1945,  The  Matilda  Ziegler  of  publication  under  the  direction  of  one  man 
Magazine  for  the  Blind  completed  its  38th  year  — the  well  known  editor,  Walter  G.  Holmes. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Paris 


Paris  was  our  next  stop.  We  were  there 
for  three  days.  I  visited  the  local  agencies  for 
the  blind — the  impressive  parent  institution  of 
all  such  schools,  which  was  founded  in  1784; 
the  almost  equally  impressive  Valentin  Hauy 
Museum,  embracing,  as  it  does,  a  circulating 
library  for  all  France  (the  books  number 
several  hundred  thousand,  mostly  hand- 
transcribed)  ;  general  supply  depot;  employ¬ 
ment  shops;  salesroom;  and  information  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  country.  I  brought  away  for  the 
Perkins  museum  a  toothbrush  labeled  “made 
by  the  blind.”  This  had  been  made,  they  as¬ 
sured  me,  by  one  of  four,  born  blind,  who 
could  do  such  fine  work.  (The  largest  brush 
made  by  blind  workmen,  which  I  had  seen 
at  the  institution  in  Lausanne,  was  a  huge 
cylinder  for  a  street-sweeping  vehicle).  The 
white  cane  notion  appears  to  be  of  French 
origin,  for  I  saw  at  this  place  a  lifesize  statue 
of  the  woman  who  suggested  it.  The  operator 
of  the  telephone  exchange  there  was  a  blind 
man  who,  they  declared,  could  not  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  anyone  with  full  sight. 

The  other  agencies  visited  were  Light¬ 
house  No.  3,  for  French  officers  blinded  in 
the  World  War — a  practical,  club-like  resort 
founded  by  Winifred  Holt  Mather;  and  the 
great  American  Braille  Press.  Its  enthusiastic 
director  proudly  exhibited  his  Talking  Book 
records,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  best 
yet  produced.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  had  spoken  as  admiringly  of 
its  own  records.  Both  were  excellent. 

In  all  my  travels  during  this  spring  of  1937, 
I  saw  only  two  blind  people  collecting  money 


in  public,  one  at  a  church  porch  in  Florence, 
a  woman,  who  gave  out  to  each  donor  a 
pretty  picture  of  some  religious  subject;  the 
other,  also  a  woman,  who  dispensed  horo¬ 
scopes.  Mine  was  in  the  form  of  a  telegram 
headed  as  a  message  of  happiness  in  Paris, 
bringing  pleasure,  tenderness,  and  tranquil¬ 
lity.  It  read:  “Open  your  eyes.  Somebody 
loves  you.” 

The  venerable  parent  Institution  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  I  had  first  visited  in  1909.  Intro¬ 
duced  as  I  then  was  by  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  an 
alumnus  of  note,  the  director  was  there  to 
receive  and  to  introduce  me  to  another  alum¬ 
nus,  his  brilliant  professor  and  an  author, 
M.  Guilbeau,  who,  he  said,  knew  more  than 
he  himself  about  blindness  and  the  blind,  and 
moreover  spoke  English. 

This  second  time  I  introduced  myself  with 
my  visiting  card  embossed  in  Boston  Line 
Type,  but  it  carried  no  weight;  and  after 
sitting  unwelcomed  for  a  good  half  hour,  I 
left  in  high  dudgeon.  Of  course,  no  dis¬ 
courtesy  was  intended.  I  learned  later  that 
visiting  there  was  not  encouraged.  I  write 
of  this  experience  to  suggest  to  intending 
visitors  that  they  arrive  properly  introduced. 
Naturally,  I  returned  to  the  Museum  near 
by  to  report,  whereupon  its  director  said:  “I 
will  see  that  you  are  received  there,”  and  I 
was,  most  courteously. 

To  me,  this  Paris  school  carried  a  peculiar 
interest  in  that  the  marked  success  of  its 
graduates  in  the  field  of  music  outside  led  to 
the  starting  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
the  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  London. 
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FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS  .  .  . 


Visually  handicapped  veteran,  Leslie  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  has  his  own  radio  program  on 
Station  WOV,  New  York  City,  made  the 
news  a  few  weeks  ago.  Harriet  Van  Horne, 
writing  on  radio  subjects  in  the  New  York 
W orld-T elegram  says  apropos  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
and  his  program:  “Since  a  good  many  people 
wanted  a  poetry  program,  I  am  no  end 
pleased  to  report  that  there  is  now  available 
a  very  good  one.  It  is  called  ‘Night  Winds,’ 
and  with  a  beautiful  sense  of  fitness  and 
timing,  it  is  aired  at  11:30  p.m.  over  WOV. 
The  program  belongs  entirely  to  a  young 
man  named  Leslie  Fitzgerald,  who  is  author, 
producer,  and  narrator.  The  poetry  is  original, 
written  especially  for  radio,  and  is  read 
against  a  backdrop  of  tenderly  chosen  ‘mood 
music.’  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  an  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  soldier  .  .  .  He  came  out  of  the  war 
with  one  eye  gone,  the  other  seriously  im¬ 
paired.  He  wears  dark  spectacles,  and  writes 
at  night  because  artifical  light  causes  less 
strain.  With  philosophical  composure,  he  faces 
the  possibility  of  total  blindness.  He  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  study  braille,  and  has  bought  a 
farm  in  Michigan  where  he  means  to  settle 
down  one  day.” 

Publicity  was  given  recently  to  the  nation¬ 
wide  plan  of  the  American  Hotel  Association 
to  stress  employment  of  veterans — the  dis¬ 
abled,  as  well  as  the  fit.  The  employment 
program  of  the  nation’s  seventh  largest  in¬ 
dustry,  prepared  by  the  association’s  public 
relations  committee,  provides  a  detailed  guide 
for  hotel  men  by  not  only  outlining  require¬ 
ments  for  hotel  jobs,  but  by  showing  how 
disabled  veterans  may  easily  be  adapted  to 
many  of  these  jobs.  Further,  the  program 
provides  special  training  provisions  for  the 
returning  veterans. 


James  McGowan  and  Mary  Ann  Hansen, 
of  New  York  City,  both  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  both  visually  handicapped,  were 
awarded  the  semiannual  Mrs.  Rebecca  Elsberg 
prizes  given  to  two  students  who  have  over¬ 
come  physical  handicaps  to  attain  high 
scholastic  standings,  according  to  an  item  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  New  York  W  orld-T  elegram* 
The  prizes  consist  of  citations  and  $150  in 
cash  to  each  winner. 

“Scouts  Without  Sight”  is  the  title  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  January  13, 
1945,  issue  of  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Written 
by  Stanley  S.  Jacobs,  it  tells  something  of 
the  story  of  Fred  Bolotin,  blind  scoutmaster 
and  leader  of  a  troop  of  blind  Boy  Scouts. 
The  article  says  that  Fred  Bolotin  literally 
was  drafted  into  his  scouting  job.  The  troop 
which  he  leads  was  founded  by  his  brother, 
now  deceased,  a  blind  heart-and-lung  special¬ 
ist  who  had  interested  the  West  Side  Kiwanis 
Club,  of  Chicago,  in  sightless  boys.  Six  sighted 
scoutmasters  tried  to  lead  the  troop  in  the 
two  years  before  Mr.  Bolotin  took  over  the 
job,  but  all  failed.  “Recently,”  runs  the  story, 
“Bolotin’s  troop  visited  a  huge  scout  camp  of 
400  lads,  where  they  were  in  competition  with 
vigorous,  keen-eyed  youngsters  from  many 
troops.  Veteran  scout  officials  gasped  when 
Bolotin’s  troop  earned  twenty-seven  merit 
badges,  more  than  any  other  group.  Though 
the  sighted  scouts  averaged  one  badge  apiece, 
the  blind  boys  earned  three  badges  each.” 

A  United  Press  dispatch  from  Needham, 
Massachusetts,  dated  February  1,  reads: 
“Though  all  its  members  are  sightless,  the 
wrestling  team  from  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  defeated  the  Needham  High 
School  team  in  a  match,  16  to  8. 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


In  order  to  expedite  the  filling  of  an  order 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
London  for  1,000,000  needles  for  Talking 
Book  machines,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  developed  a  needle-counting 
device  which  can  be  employed  with  ease  by 
the  blind  workers  who  are  busy  packaging 
the  needles,  ten  to  an  envelope.  The  device 
proper  consists  of  an  inclined  metal  chute 
approximately  six  inches  long,  with  ten 
grooves.  The  lower  end  of  each  groove  is 
slotted  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  only  one 
needle.  The  operator  drops  a  generous  pinch 
of  needles  on  the  chute.  Small  metal  pegs 
placed  at  strategic  intervals  steer  the  needles 
into  the  grooves  to  fill  the  ten  slots,  the  sur¬ 
plus  falling  into  a  box  below.  A  narrow  brass 
flap  with  slightly  raised  edge  keeps  the  needles 
in  place  in  their  grooves  until  a  funnel,  hori¬ 
zontally  fixed  beneath  the  chute  and  attached 
to  the  brass  flap,  is  depressed  by  the  operator. 

-  - 
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When  the  operator  (holding  an  envelope  in 
the  left  hand  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  funnel 
depresses  this  attachment,  the  needles  fall 
from  their  grooves  into  the  funnel  below  and 
are  deposited  in  the  envelope.  A  second  device 
operated  by  the  blind  worker  wets  the  flap 
of  the  envelope,  and  folds  and  seals  it  before 
releasing  it  into  a  packing  carton  below.  Since 
August,  1940,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  shipped  3,300,000  Talking  Book 
needles  to  England  for  use  by  the  blind. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  5.  War  Department,  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General;  Major  M.  E.  Randolph  is 
now  Lieutenant  Colonel  Randolph. 

Page  33.  Library  of  Hawaii;  Mrs.  Dolores 
Q.  de  Veyra,  succeeding  Miss  Margaret  New¬ 
man. 

Page  33.  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind ; 
Miss  Edith  L.  Swift  is  deceased. 

Page  94.  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind; 
J.  Richard  Blanton  has  resigned. 


According  to  a  leaflet  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  prepared  by 
Elise  H.  Martens,  senior  specialist,  Education 
of  Exceptional  Children,  there  are  an  esti¬ 
mated  67,208  blind  or  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  5  and  19  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  publishes  the  following 
announcements  which  were  sent  in  by  two 
of  the  workshops: 

“The  employees  of  the  Bourne  Workshop 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
received  a  pleasant  Christmas  surprise  when 
they  were  given  a  special  distribution  of  some 
$5,845.  This  represents  approximately  $61.50 
per  employee.  These  funds  represent  the  non¬ 
recurring  profit  due  to  a  fortunate  purchase  of 
broom  corn  made  possible  through  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  The 
distribution  was  made  on  December  18,  1944. 
Apprehension  that  the  work  attendance  might 
fall  off  on  the  following  day  was  unfounded: 
a  full  attendance  was  on  hand.” 

“On  Saturday  evening,  December  30,  1944, 
at  the  annual  Christmas  Party  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  at  520  Gates  Avenue 
and  1000  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  held  at 
the  Hotel  St.  George  in  that  city,  the  workers 
of  that  organization  were  again  honored  by 
the  second  renewal  of  the  Army-Navy  “E” 
award.  Taking  this  occasion  to  mark  their 
appreciation  for  the  unremitting  hard  work 
which  won  the  “E”  award,  and  the  amazingly 
low  absentee  record  maintained  by  the  work¬ 
ers,  both  blind  and  sighted,  the  management 
announced  that,  beginning  immediately,  an 
additional  bonus  of  5  per  cent  would  be  issued 
to  all  its  workers  who  have  been  employed 
at  the  Home  for  a  year  or  more.  This  will 
mean  an  increase  in  payroll  of  more  than 
$20,000  in  the  coming  year  and  is  in  addition 
to  a  5  per  cent  bonus  voted  in  1942,  as  well  as 
a  general  raise  in  salaries,  piece  rates,  and  day 
rates  for  the  shop  workers,  based  on  meri¬ 
torious  service.” 


If  any  other  workshops  have  given  special 
bonuses,  they  are  asked  to  send  details  to  the 
N.I.B.  office  which  will  be  glad  to  publish 
them. 

Workshops  affiliated  with  N.I.B.  have  no 
doubt  received  an  announcement  from  I.  G. 
Brockelman,  formerly  of  Superior  Linen 
Company,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  started  in 
business  for  himself.  Mr.  Brockelman  has 
given  excellent  service  to  the  workshops  in 
the  past,  and  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  special¬ 
ize  in  serving  the  workshops  for  the  blind. 
He  will  welcome  all  inquiries  from  work¬ 
shops  relating  to  their  textile  requirements. 
His  address  is:  I.  G.  Brockelman  Textile  Co., 
115-117  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
The  Telephone  number  is  REctor  2-3459. 

Effective  January  20,  hand-woven  rugs  were 
placed  on  the  Schedule  of  Blind-made  Prod¬ 
ucts.  This  rug  is  a  two-harness  weave,  and 
can  be  produced  by  practically  any  shop  hav¬ 
ing  an  average-sized  loom.  N.I.B.  will  be  glad 
to  send  list  of  prices  and  specifications  to  any 
shop  interested. 

Workshops  wishing  to  qualify  for  govern¬ 
ment  rug  orders  can  do  so  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Schedule  of  Blind- 
made  Products,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  7, 
page  4. 

Some  time  ago  the  Johnston  &  Company 
Cable  Cord,  Incorporated,  of  New  York, 
arranged  to  produce  7-ply  roving  for  the 
shops.  All  shops  should  watch  their  inventory 
carefully  and  place  orders  for  their  require¬ 
ments  from  60  to  90  days  ahead  to  insure 
prompt  delivery.  Their  co-operation  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
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If  any  of  the  workshops  have  on  hand  clips 
used  sometime  ago  in  the  making  of  dog 
leashes,  E.  F.  Costigan,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  2385  North  Lake 
Drive,  Milwaukee  11,  Wisconsin,  is  interested 
in  purchasing  same.  It  is  suggested  that  work¬ 
shops  which  have  such  clips  send  a  sample 
direct  to  Mr.  Costigan,  indicating  the  number 
they  have  on  hand,  and  the  price. 

C.  C.  Klebejr 


M.  C.  MIGEL  ENTERTAINS  AT  HOME 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

On  Monday  evening,  January  29,  M.  C. 
Migel,  president  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  was  host  at  a  party  given  for 
residents  of  the  Home  for  the  Destitute  Blind, 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  fifty  years  since  Mr. 
Migel  made  his  first  contact  with  the  Home, 
where,  for  seventeen  years,  he  went  every 
Monday  night  to  read  to  a  group  of  blind 
residents,  and  where  he  still  often  arranges  an 
evening’s  entertainment.  Some  of  the  friends 
made  then  are  still  living,  and  were  at  the 
party  to  welcome  Mr.  Migel.  It  was  this 
volunteer  activity  at  the  Home  for  the  Desti¬ 
tute  Blind  that  first  aroused  Mr.  Migel’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  problems  and  welfare  of  the 
sightless,  and  the  party  was  given  to  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  genesis  of  his  friend¬ 
ships  with  blind  people. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of  a  program 
presented  by  a  variety  of  artists,  all  of  whom 
are  blind.  They  included:  Miss  Eunice  Robin¬ 
son,  singer,  who  was  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  Miss  Ruth  Johnson;  Edwin  Grasse, 
violinist;  and  William  Fuhrmeister,  enter¬ 
tainer.  Three  members  of  The  Lighthouse 
Players — Miss  Ruth  Askenas,  Miss  Lillian 
Hillman,  and  Miss  Margaret  Foley — presented 
a  one-act  play  entitled  Love  is  Li\e  That . 
Before  the  evening  was  over,  a  chorus  made 
up  of  residents  of  the  Home  sang  a  number 
of  songs  for  Mr.  Migel,  as  they  always  do 
when  he  visits  them. 


BLIND  CHURCHGOERS 
PLEASE  NOTE! 

Braille  readers  who  would  be  interested  in 
the  complete  Prayer  Book  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  grade  two,  and  also  in  the  new 
Hymnal  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  are  asked 
to  send  expressions  of  opinion  to  Mrs.  Alison 
B.  Alessios,  Library  for  the  Blind,  The  New 
York  Public  Library,  137  West  25th  Street, 
New  York  1,  New  York. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


According  to  the  Seventh  Biennial  Report 
of  the  South  African  National  Council  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
Pretoria,  there  are  still  only  two  schools  for 
the  blind  in  South  Africa — The  Worcester 
School,  at  Worcester,  for  European  blind 
children;  and  the  Athlone  School,  at  Bellville, 
for  non-European  blind  children.  Both 
schools  have  attained  a  high  standard  and 
achieved  excellent  results.  Unde#*  a  section 
headed  “Department  of  Pensions,”  the  Re¬ 
port  says:  “The  South  African  National 
Council  for  the  Blind  has  again  made  strong 
representation  to  the  Minister  with  a  view 
to  amending  the  Blind  Persons’  Act,  to  abolish 
the  Means  Test  so  that  every  registered  blind 
person  would  be  entitled  to  and  receive  the 
prescribed  blind  persons’  pension,  irrespective 
of  his  income.  The  Act  was  amended  by  the 
Pension  Laws  Amendment  Act,  1944  .  .  . 
making  provision,  not  only  for  the  payment 
of  a  statutory  pension  to  blind  natives  and 
Indians,  but  also  for  an  increased  pension 
and  Means  Test  in  respect  of  blind  Euro¬ 
peans.”  As  of  June  30,  1944,  there  were  1,192 
blind  Europeans  and  1,454  colored  pensioners 
in  the  Union.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
year  1944-45,  the  amount  paid  out  in  pensions 
will  be  106,000  pounds,  or  approximately 
$530,000. 


IN  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURES 


Note:  This  year  all  forty-eight  of  our  state  legislatures 
are  meeting  to  consider  new  measures  of  legislation. 
Some  of  the  bills  introduced  are  related  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  In  view  of  this  fact,  Outloo\  for  the  Blind 
has  undertaken  to  report  to  its  readers  from  time  to  time 
on  what  is  transpiring  in  this  connection  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  first  of  these  condensed  reports 
follows. 

Arizona. 

S.B.  io.  Provides  conditions  of  eligibility 
for  assistance  to  the  needy  blind  and  repeals 
the  16-year  age  limit  for  receiving  aid.  In¬ 
troduced  January  io  by  Thalheimer  and 
David  P.  Kimball. 

California. 

Twenty  bills,  A.  176 — A.  194,  A.  197,  were 
introduced  January  15  by  Ernest  C.  Crowley 
and  referred  to  the  Social  Welfare  Committee. 
These  bills  amend  sections  of  the  Welfare  and 
Institutions  Code  and  deal  with  such  subjects 
as  aid  to  self-supporting  blind  residents;  pro¬ 
visions  for  payments  to  blind  persons  in  in¬ 
stitutions;  property  qualifications  of  recipients 
of  aid  to  the  needy  blind;  order  and  amount 
of  payments  to  the  needy  blind;  responsibility 
of  relatives;  definition  of  blind  paupers;  blind 
inmates  of  public  institutions;  payment  to 
counties  for  aid  to  the  blind;  recovery  of  aid 
paid  to  needy  blind  from  recipients’  kindred. 

A.  1676.  Proposes  to  increase  the  amount  of 
pensions  paid  to  the  blind  to  $75  a  month. 
Introduced  January  27  by  Evans. 

Maryland. 

H.  77.  Amends  article  30  of  the  Annotated 
Code,  relative  to  payment  for  medical  serv¬ 
ices,  residence  requirements,  etc.  for  needy 
blind  receiving  assistance.  Introduced  Janu¬ 
ary  4. 


Nebraska. 

Bill  No.  1.  Proposes  to  amend  1943  Revised 
Statutes  to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of 
blind  assistance  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars 
per  month.  Introduced  January  2  by  Sam 
Klaver. 

North  Carolina. 

S.B.  36.  Authorizes  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act  and  supplements 
Chapter  111  of  the  General  Statutes  Act  of 
North  Carolina  with  regard  to  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  makes  provision  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  guardian  for  incompetent  blind 
persons.  Introduced  January  24  by  Mitchell 
et  al. 

S.B.  46.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
preconditioning  center  for  the  adult  blind. 
Introduced  January  17  by  Mitchell  et  al. 
and  referred  to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Tentiessee. 

H.  24.  Fixes  the  minimum  amount  of  aid 
to  the  blind  at  $25.  per  month.  Introduced 
January  3  by  White  and  MacDonald. 

H.  79.  Amends  Aid  to  the  Blind  Act  so 
that  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government 
each  pays  50  per  cent. 

T  exas. 

H.J.R.  8.  Amends  Article  III  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  by  adopting  a  new  Section  to  be 
known  as  Section  51-c  which  shall  provide 
that  the  Fegislature  shall  have  the  power  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  the  needy  blind  over 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  for  payment  of  same 
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not  to  exceed  $20.  per  month.  Introduced 
January  24  by  Pruett. 

Wisconsin. 

A.  82.  Amends  47.08  (4)  of  the  Statutes, 
relating  to  the  fees  of  examiners  of  applicants 
for  blind  pensions.  Introduced  January  26  by 
Roethlisberger. 


GI’S  AND  VETERANS  NOW  HEAR 
CBS  “SCHOOL  OF  THE  AIR” 

The  science  and  the  geography  series  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System’s  “School  of 
the  Air”  are  now  sent,  via  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio  Service,  to  more  than  four  hundred 
army  radio  stations  and  sound  systems  over¬ 
seas;  and  the  Surgeon  General’s  office  in 
Washington  has  officially  adopted  the  entire 
“School  of  the  Air”  series  as  part  of  the  re¬ 
conditioning  and  rehabilitation  program  in 
more  than  four  hundred  army  general  and 
station  hospitals.  This  series  marked  its  fif¬ 
teenth  anniversary  on  February  5. 


NECROLOGY 


Mrs.  Rose  Michael  Moschcowitz,  who 
served  as  executive  director  of  the  Yonkers 
Home  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  for  twenty-five  years  before  ill  health 
obliged  her  to  retire  in  1942,  died  on  January 
31  in  a  New  York  hospital.  Mrs.  Moschcowitz 
is  credited  with  having  done  much  to  build 
up  the  program  of  aid  to  the  aged  blind  in 
institutional  care.  She  early  appreciated  the 
need  for  occupation  and  social  activity  in  the 
lives  of  blind  people,  and  her  enthusiasm  and 
vigor,  combined  with  her  warm  and  abun¬ 
dant  sympathy,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  those  under  her 
care.  Her  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  in  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  New  York. 


APPOINTMENTS 


♦ 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  announced,  through  its  director,  Michael 
J.  Shortley,  the  appointment  of  Dr.  C.  K. 
Himmelsbach,  Surgeon,  USPHS,  and  Dr. 
Frank  F.  Furstenberg,  Surgeon  (R),  USPHS, 
as  assistant  regional  representatives.  Dr. 
Himmelsbach  has  been  assigned  to  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  office,  and  will  provide 
assistance  to  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Agency  in  the  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  physical  restoration  phases  of 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

Dr.  Himmelsbach,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  was  clinical  director  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hos¬ 
pital,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  from  1937  to 
1939,  and  director  of  research  from  1939  to 
1944.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Physicians,  and  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Thera¬ 
peutics. 

Dr.  Furstenberg  will  work  in  the  San 
Francisco  office,  and  his  services  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  states  in  the  western  area.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  University  Medical 
School,  and  has  served  internships  at  the 
Indianapolis  City  Hospital,  Sinai  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  and  the  New  York  State  Psy¬ 
chiatric  Institute,  Columbia  University.  He 
was  medical  director  of  the  Maryland  State 
Transient  Bureau  (1934-35),  and  medical 
consultant  to  the  Maryland  Youth  Adminis¬ 
tration  program  in  1941.  Prior  to  his  present 
appointment,  Dr.  Furstenberg  was  health  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Monroe  County  Health  Depart¬ 
ment,  Key  West,  Florida.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Allergy,  and 
an  instructor  in  medicine  (on  leave)  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Medical  School. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Columbus  Association  for  the  Blind — During  the 
month  of  January,  15,000  tags  were  strung  at  Monett 
House  for  the  Sterling  Paper  Company,  and  20,000 
were  strung  for  the  Scioto  Paper  Company.  Through 
the  Association’s  co-operation  with  the  State  Com¬ 
mission,  there  is  a  lively  prospect  of  more  sightless 
men  and  women  being  placed  in  industrial  jobs. 
On  February  1,  two  blind  workers  began  work  with 
the  Ohio  Wax  Paper  Company. 

+ 

Kansas:  The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind — Three  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  They  are:  Miss  Norma  Varney,  Mr. 
Marion  Beal,  and  Mr.  Ray  McGuire.  Miss  Varney, 
who  is  without  sight,  has  been  appointed  home 
teacher;  she  will  have  her  headquarters  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  will  carry  on  home  teaching  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state.  Mr.  Beal  has 
been  engaged  as  a  placement  agent,  and  will  be 
responsible  for  industrial,  and  possibly  other  types 
of  placements,  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state. 
Prior  to  his  present  appointment,  Mr.  Beal  was  with 
the  North  American  Aviation  Company.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Guire  will  act  as  placement  agent  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  industrial,  and  possibly  other  types  of 
placement,  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state.  Before 
coming  to  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  McGuire  was  with  the  Aircraft  Welders  Com¬ 
pany  in  Wichita. 

+ 

Oklahoma  State  Institute  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and 
Orphans  (Taft) — The  Deaf  and  Blind  Social  Club, 
organized  recently  at  the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  higher  type  of  social  life  on  the  campus, 
sponsored  a  social  on  St.  Valentine’s  at  which  the 
guests  of  honor  were  two  deaf  boys  who  graduate 
from  the  school  this  year.  Miss  Edna  M.  Walker, 
who  has  been  absent  on  sick  leave,  has  now  re- 
Uirned  to  her  duties  on  the  teaching  staff.  The 


entire  high  school  group  at  the  Institute  is  taking 
typewriting  this  term. 

+ 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — On  February  1,  four  Overbrook  stu¬ 
dents,  together  with  others  from  John  Bartram  High 
School,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  William  Penn  High 
School,  Simon  Gratz  High  School,  Southeast  Cath¬ 
olic  High  School,  Malvern  Preparatory,  and  Bok 
Vocadonal  School,  broadcast  a  program  from  die 
Overbrook  auditorium  through  radio  station  KYW 
for  the  Junior  Town  Meedng  of  the  Air.  The  topic 
of  the  program  was  “The  Government  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.”  The  Overbrook  students  who  participated 
were:  Tim  Messenger,  Arthur  Edgerton,  Fay  Engle, 
and  Margaret  Sorber.  A  sight-saving  class  has 
been  added  to  Overbrook  School,  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  six  pupils.  They  range  from  the  second- 
grade  level  through  junior  high  school.  Mrs.  Mary 
P.  Farrell,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  teacher  of  the  class. 

+ 

Washington:  State  Department  of  Social  Security 
( Olympia ) — Felix  Hase  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Security,  Division 
for  the  Blind,  where  he  will  be  engaged  in  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  and  placement  work.  Mr.  Hase 
has  had  seven  years’  previous  experience  in  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  and  placement.  Since  July  1, 
1944,  seventy-three  cases  have  been  closed  out  by 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  with  the  persons  in¬ 
volved  being  permanently  and  satisfactory  placed. 

+ 

Wisconsin:  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Division  for  Adult  Blind — Miss  Carol  Uber  has  been 
appointed  social  welfare  worker  with  the  Division 
for  Adult  Blind  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee,  and  has  recently  completed 
two  years  of  training  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Social  Work. 
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KELLEY  COMMITTEE  SUBMITS 
REPORT 

On  June  20,  1944,  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  a 
thorough  investigation  into  all  phases  of  the 
problems  of  the  23,000,000  physically  handi¬ 
capped  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  formulate 
a  program  which  would  assist  the  physically 
handicapped  to  the  end  that  they  might  be 
profitably  employed.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  Augustine  B.  Kelley,  M.  C.  (Representa¬ 
tive  from  Pennsylvania),  the  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Aid  to  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  has  been 
at  work  for  the  past  several  months  holding 
hearings  both  in  Washington  and  in  New 
York  at  which  employers  of  handicapped  men 
and  women,  representatives  of  agencies  work¬ 
ing  with  and  for  the  handicapped,  and  a 
number  of  handicapped  individuals  them¬ 
selves  were  invited  to  express  their  views  and 
present  testimony  relative  to  the  problem 
under  investigation. 

The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  has  now 
appeared  in  printed  form  as  House  Report 
No.  2077.  The  Subcommittee’s  summary  of 
its  findings,  as  set  forth  in  this  Report,  follows: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  testimony 
placed  before  it  in  its  five  months  of  work  in¬ 
dicates  a  demand  for  a  wide  range  of  legis¬ 
lative  action  and  reform,  touching  upon 
many  problems  of  the  physically  handicapped. 
The  committee  recommends  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  no  legislative  program 
be  undertaken  until  a  further  study  is  made 
to  determine — 

1.  The  value  of  a  national  enumeration  of 
the  physically  handicapped,  classified  as  to 
disability. 

2.  The  methods  and  means  which  might 
be  used  to  urge  the  employment  of  physically 
handicapped  people  in  the  normal  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  life  of  the 
nation;  to  compile  as  much  information  as 
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possible  as  to  the  types  of  work  which  have 
been  done  successfully  by  handicapped  work¬ 
ers;  to  study  the  methods  for  educating  the 
public  and  employers  as  to  the  potentialities 
of  physically  handicapped  workers  during 
the  war  period,  when  they  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  largest  numbers,  as  to  accidents, 
productivity,  absenteeism,  and  other  factors 
affecting  their  employment  opportunities,  and 
to  determine  the  effect  of  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  laws  upon  the  employment  of 
physically  handicapped  persons. 

3.  What  measures  may  be  needed  to  re¬ 
move  the  lag  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
work. 

4.  The  needs  of  the  physically  handicapped 
for  additional  educational  opportunities  to 
meet  their  special  needs  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  to  provide  them  with  adequate  voca¬ 
tional  training,  and  with  opportunities  for 
higher  education  to  the  end  that  physically 
handicapped  children  may  become  productive 
men  and  women. 

5.  The  value  and  merit  of  the  suggested 
reforms  and  improvements  in  the  Social 
Security  Act,  including  the  factors  of  incen¬ 
tives  to  work,  types  of  disablements  which 
should  be  covered,  the  policy  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  need,  and  the  desirability  of  a 
form  of  national  disability  insurance. 

6.  The  desirability  of  correlating  and  con¬ 
solidating  the  activities  of  the  governmental 
agencies  dealing  with  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  and  of  providing  for  some  systematic 
dissemination  of  information  about  their 
work. 

7.  The  aids  and  services  needed  by  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  rural  citizens. 

8.  The  needs  which  should  be  met  in  an 
expanded  program  of  research  and  public 
education  in  the  prevention  of  handicapping 
diseases  and  accidents. 

The  present  situation  demands  that  the 
number  of  workers  be  increased  by  every 
possible  means.  Every  handicapped  worker 
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employed  adds  to  the  military  and  industrial 
strength  of  the  nation.  Of  equal  importance 
is  the  necessity  that  the  experience  gained 
during  the  present  period  shall  not  be  wasted, 
but  shall  be  used  to  establish  a  more  enduring 
policy  for  the  postwar  period. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  this  study 
must  be  continued  until  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  gathered  to  guide  the  Congress 
in  the  task  of  making  this  group  of  physically 
handicapped  citizens  as  useful  as  possible  to 
the  country  in  this  time  of  manpower  short¬ 
age,  and  as  independent  and  productive  as 
possible  in  the  peacetime  life  of  the  nation. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY 
DISCONTINUES  TEACHING 

The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  in 
January,  1945,  resolved  to  discontinue  teach¬ 


ing  after  June  30,  1945.  The  office  will  be 
closed  and  clients  will  be  referred  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  established  by  the  state  authorities. 
It  is  expected  that  the  teachers  will  be  en¬ 
gaged  by  that  council.  The  income  as  it 
accrues  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  Overbrook 
School  to  be  applied  to  the  Home  Teachers’ 
Course  conducted  there;  to  the  Library  Ac¬ 
count  at  the  Free  Library;  and  to  the  Volun¬ 
teers  Service  for  the  Blind.  The  Society  is  not 
to  be  disbanded,  blit  will  be  called  together 
for  special  meetings  and  for  the  customary 
annual  meeting. 

The  cause  for  this  action  is  due  to  the 
insufficient  income  from  subscriptions  and  re¬ 
turns  from  the  investments  held  by  the  So¬ 
ciety;  and  the  failure  to  receive  an  increased 
appropriation  from  the  State  to  finance  the 
extension  of  methods  of  teaching  and  the 
employment  of  trained  personnel  demanded 
to  carry  on  service  to  the  blind  according  to 
present-day  requirements. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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CAROL’S  FIRST  THREE  YEARS 


DOROTHY  L.  BOWMAN 

This  article  concerns  an  experiment  conducted  by  a  mother  with  her  deaf-blind  child 
during  the  first  three  years  of  that  child’ s  life.  The  child  is  being  prepared  through 
simple  lessons  to  take  little  steps  that  are  intended  to  keep  her  in  training  for  the 
bigger  steps  she  will  need  to  take  the  day  she  enters  school.  The  hours  the  parent  has 
spent  with  the  child  have  been  many;  but  they  have  not  been  spent  walking  the  floor 
at  night ,  coddling  a  spoiled  child  during  the  day,  or  answering  false  alarms  at  either 
time,  but  rather  in  helping  the  child  to  learn  to  do  all  she  can  for  herself  in  an  accept¬ 
able  fashion.  It  is  hoped  that  this  article  may  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  parents  who 
are  either  wondering  what  to  do  with  their  child  at  home,  or  fust  waiting  until  the 
child  is  accepted  in  a  school,  thereby  wasting  valuable  years  in  the  child’s  early  life. 


Carol,  who  is  now  three  years  and  three 
months  old,  was  born  on  Thanksgiving  day — 
a  deaf-blind  baby.  Her  lack  of  sight  was  im¬ 
mediately  evident — she  was  hopelessly  blind 
in  one  eye,  and  there  was  no  promise  of  any 


Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Bowman,  whose  home  is  in  Newmar¬ 
ket,  Ontario,  Canada,  is  spending  this  academic  year 
(September,  1944  to  June,  1945)  at  the  California  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California,  where  she  is 
studying  and  teaching  a  group  of  deaf-blind  children. 
Her  daughter  Carol,  of  whom  she  writes  in  this  article, 
is  with  her  in  California. 


sight  in  the  other;  but  we  did  not  know,  in 
the  beginning,  that  she  was  also  deaf.  Her  lack 
of  hearing  was  pronounced  congenital  when 
she  was  just  a  year  old.  I  had  suspected  deaf¬ 
ness  previous  to  this  time,  but  Carol’s  response 
to  the  opening  and  closing  of  doors  deceived 
us — until  we  learned  more  about  vibrations.  I 
asked  the  eye  specialist  one  day  if  the  reason 
Carol  never  turned  her  head  when  someone 
spoke  was  because  she  didn’t  see.  He  replied 
in  the  negative,  and  advised  me  to  consult  an 
ear  specialist. 
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The  ear  specialist  confirmed  my  unhappy 
suspicions;  and  with  the  truth  a  flood  of  semi- 
delirious  thought  seemed  to  be  unleashed. 
Why  were  we  saved  for  this  ?  How  can  Carol 
he  reached  and  taught  to  speak?  There  is  a 
way — Helen  Keller — Helen  Keller  .  .  .  Where 
can  I  learn  what  to  do  to  give  Carol  the 
training  she  needs?  Contact  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  teachers  of  the  blind;  parents  of  the  deaf, 
parents  of  the  blind;  teachers  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  parents  of  the  deaf-blind,  schools  for 
the  deaf,  schools  for  the  blind.  Read  about, 
study,  and  teach  speech-handicapped  children, 
deaf  children,  blind  children,  and  deaf-blind 
children. 

Suddenly,  a  new  life  opened  before  me — a 
life  of  service,  a  life  with  a  completely  worth¬ 
while  mission. 

During  the  summer  of  1943  I  attended  Den¬ 
ver  University,  at  Denver,  Colorado,  where  I 
studied  and  practiced  on  a  variety  of  speech- 
handicapped  children  the  speech  therapy 
known  as  moto-kinaesthetics  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  originator,  Mrs.  Edna  Hill-Young. 
From  September,  1943,  through  June,  1944, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Newmarket  Lions 
Club,  I  studied  and  practiced  speech  therapy 
on  thirty-five  variously  handicapped  speech 
cases  in  the  schools  of  Newmarket,  Ontario, 
Canada.  During  the  summer  of  1944,  I  at¬ 
tended  the  Horace  Rackham  School  of  Special 
Education  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  studying 
and  practicing  the  teaching  of  deaf  children 
orally.  In  September,  1944,  I  went  to  Califor¬ 
nia  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Berkeley, 
where  I  am  studying  and  teaching  a  group 
of  deaf-blind  children  with  Miss  Inis  Hall, 
who  was  a  teacher  of  the  deaf-blind  at  Perkins 
Institution  for  many,  many  years.  I  am  also 
taking  a  University  Extension  Course  in 
Language  for  the  Deaf. 

The  delirium  I  experienced  when  I  first 
learned  the  whole  truth  about  my  baby  has 
now  definitely  passed.  Carol’s  preschool  train¬ 
ing  is  a  challenge  to  my  best  efforts,  and  her 
progress  along  natural,  normal  lines  is  a  great 


joy,  and  more  than  compensates  for  the  time 
and  energy  I  have  expended  in  her  behalf 
during  the  past  three  years.  Her  father  and  I 
feel  that  we  are  privileged  indeed  to  have 
this  child  entrusted  to  our  care.  She  is  a  dear, 
happy,  cuddly  little  girl  who  loves  and  is 
loved  by  all  who  know  her. 

Discipline  of  Carol,  and  a  rigid  schedule  for 
her,  began  the  day  we  arrived  home  from  the 
hospital  where  she  was  born.  If  ordinary 
children  profit  from  good  discipline  and  a 
regular  routine,  it  seemed  doubly  important 
for  our  special  child  to  be  kept  unspoiled  and 
happy,  since  she  especially  needed  to  be  kept 
healthy  and  calm;  and  since  so  much  of  her 
learning  must  come  from  making  associa¬ 
tions,  it  seemed  logical  to  facilitate  the  learn¬ 
ing  by  constant  repetition  of  the  little  acts 
that  make  up  the  waking  hours. 

Carol’s  cries  for  attention  after  she  was  put 
to  bed  for  the  night  went  unheeded,  as  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  and  when  her  cries 
brought  no  attention,  she  soon  ceased  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  rest  of  the  household — although  her 
parents  did  some  real  suffering  during  those 
first  bad  nights. 

The  daily  routine  for  our  child  was  so 
exact  that  she  learned  to  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect,  which  was  a  simple  way  to  keep  her 
calm  and  happy — in  perfect  health.  Her  meals 
were  kept  balanced,  and  the  change  from 
liquids  to  soft,  and  then  to  solid  foods  was  so 
gradual  that  she  passed  nicely  through  some 
of  those  stages  which  sometimes  prove  trou¬ 
blesome.  In  the  course  of  this  transition,  she 
learned  to  feed  herself  with  spoon  and  fork, 
and  to  drink  from  a  glass,  holding  it  with 
one  hand  and  replacing  it  on  the  table  when 
finished  with  it. 

When  anything  was  handed  to  Carol,  it 
was  with  some  plain  indication  of  its  use. 
For  instance,  each  time  the  hair  brush  was 
given  to  her,  she  was  helped  to  brush  her  own 
hair.  At  twenty-three  months,  of  her  own  ac¬ 
cord,  she  began  to  brush  her  own  hair,  after 
a  fashion. 
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When  it  was  time  to  brush  her  teeth,  she 
was  helped  to  open  the  cabinet  door  and  to 
take  her  little  brush  from  its  hook.  At  two 
years  of  age,  when  she  was  held  in  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  cabinet  she  would  open  it  and 
find  her  brush  between  the  two  big  ones,  and 
immediately  put  it  to  her  mouth. 

Identical  tins,  lids,  blocks,  etc.,  were  given 
her,  and  she  was  helped  to  clap  them  togeth- 
ed.  This  was  repeated  time  after  time  until 
one  day  she  chose  a  matching  pair  and  vol¬ 
untarily  clapped  them  together.  This  was  one 
lesson  that  I  wished  many  times  I  had  never 
begun,  since  it  seemed  to  take  an  endless  time 
to  interest  her  in  the  project.  Once  her  inter¬ 
est  was  aroused  and  captured,  however,  she 
was  delighted  with  the  clapping,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  the  idea  to  other  activities,  which  in¬ 
cluded  clapping  Judy’s  hands  together.  (Judy 
is  a  life-size  stuffed  doll  I  made  for  a  com¬ 
panion  for  Carol;  as  a  useful  third  party  in 
some  of  our  lessons,  she  is  ideal.) 

A  lesson  once  begun  must  be  continued, 
according  to  the  rules  I  made  to  guide  me, 
and  which  I  offer  a  little  later  in  this  article 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  prove  as  valuable  to 
other  parents  as  they  have  to  us. 

From  babyhood,  always  at  bedtime  I  would 
kiss  Carol  on  her  cheek,  then  press  her  lips  to 
my  cheek.  When  she  was  five  months  old,  she 
surprised  me  by  returning  my  kiss — wet  and 
loud.  I  was  so  surprised  I  almost  dropped  her. 
It  was  the  most  thrilling  kiss  of  my  existence. 
We  had  a  little  kissing  party  that  night  lasting 
until  all  her  kisses  were  gone.  We  understood 
each  other  much  better  after  that.  Soon  after 
this,  she  began  returning  everyone’s  kisses — a 
response  which  endears  her  to  others  and 
keeps  her  the  cuddly  baby  she  is.  She  has 
learned  to  be  cautious  in  responding  to  kisses 
from  her  father,  not  wishing  to  be  scratched 
by  his  whiskers;  and  she  seems  to  find  men’s 
faces  more  interesting  to  feel  with  her  sensi¬ 
tive  fingers  than  women’s — again  probably 
because  of  the  whiskers. 

Extra  hugs  and  kisses  are  the  only  rewards 


Carol  expects  or  receives  for  her  achieve¬ 
ments.  Sometimes  after  pleasing  herself  by 
chalking  up  a  new  accomplishment,  her  little 
face  assumes  quite  a  “smart”  look.  I  noticed 
this  expression  the  time  she  succeeded,  after  a 
real  struggle,  in  pulling  off  her  socks  alone  (at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  months) ;  and  again 
when  she  discovered  we  both  had  noses,  ears, 
tongues,  and  hair. 

We  make  games  of  everything.  I  pull  her 
nose;  she  pulls  mine.  When  I  put  my  tongue 
out,  she  must  do  the  same.  She  has  fun  find¬ 
ing  my  thumbs  in  my  fists  by  pulling  up  the 
fingers.  She  holds  her  tiny  hands  very  straight, 
with  the  palms  facing  me,  when  I  go  through 
the  “pease  porridge  hot,  pease  porridge  cold” 
routine.  Carol’s  father  plays  “rough-house” 
with  her,  and  she  loves  it;  but  she  doesn’t  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  treatment  from  me  or  anyone 
else. 

The  lady  in  whose  home  we  are  now  liv¬ 
ing  taught  her  in  one  easy  lesson  to  stiffen 
her  knees  and  lean  back  while  she  slid  her 
along  the  floor.  Days  later,  when  the  two  next 
met,  Carol  took  her  friend’s  hands,  stiffened 
her  knees,  and  leaned  back,  all  ready  for  the 
slide. 

Carol  will  take  a  few  steps  alone  for  her 
“other  mother” — the  lady  who  stays  with  her 
during  school  hours  when  I  am  obliged  to  be 
away  from  her. 

That  Carol  associates  “ma-ma”  with  me 
was  demonstrated  last  summer  when  I  left 
her  with  her  grandmother  and  cousin  in  In¬ 
dianapolis.  For  several  nights  she  called  “ma¬ 
ma”  just  before  going  to  sleep;  then  gave  up, 
and  didn’t  use  the  word  again  until  I  re¬ 
turned  to  her  after  summer  school  ended. 

Our  child  is  not  as  obstinate  about  learning 
new  games  and  routines  as  she  once  was.  She 
accepts  me  as  her  teacher — although  actually 
she  is  my  teacher.  She  has  always  had  decided 
ideas  as  to  what  she  wanted  to  have  and 
wanted  to  do;  but  she  is  learning  that  her 
mother  is  even  more  decided,  and  will  have 
things  her  own  way.  Her  will  has  not  been 
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broken — nor  would  I  wish  for  that.  She  is 
just  gaining  more  confidence  in  me  and 
learning  to  like  the  things  we  do  together  in 
our  lessons.  When  she  plays  alone  with  her 
toys,  she  is  very  interesting  to  observe  in  her 
own  happy  little  realm,  where  she  shows  real 
initiative  and  definiteness  of  action. 

Training  in  vibrations — two  music  lessons 
daily,  her  hands  holding  my  wrists  while  I 
play  the  piano;  singing  and  talking  lessons, 
her  hands  held  to  my  face — has  been  carried 
on  since  the  age  of  one  year,  and  is  mainly 
responsible  for  her  awareness  of  vibrations  at 
this  time.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  she  had 
hearing,  she  responds  so  accurately  to  oft-re¬ 
peated  groups  of  words,  sometimes  without 
direct  contact  of  her  hand  on  my  face.  Some 
of  the  phrases  are:  “Carol,  come  here”;  “It’s 
time  for  the  piano  lesson”;  “Do  you  want  to 
eat  now  r”;  “Show  me  your  tongue”;  “Where’s 
mama’s  nose?”;  “No,  Carol,  don’t  touch  that”; 
and  “Stand  up,  Carol.”  The  manner  in 
which  she  responds  seems  almost  uncanny; 
yet  outside  on  the  sidewalk,  or  in  concrete, 
instead  of  frame  structures,  she  does  not  re¬ 
spond  in  this  way  to  the  speaking  voice. 

Carol’s  first  sounds  before  the  age  of  two 
were  “ma-ma,”  and  “foo,”  for  “foot,”  taught 
through  manipulation  of  her  speech  organs.  I 
tried  to  teach  her  “ma-ma”  when  she  was 
making  happy  sounds,  but  soon  discovered 
that  she  gave  better  voice  with  her  more  sus¬ 
tained  crying  sounds.  So  each  time  she  cried, 
I  would  go  to  her  and  begin  the  manipula¬ 
tion  for  “ma-ma.”  Several  repetitions  of  this 
each  day  for  a  few  days  were  followed  by  a 
period  when  she  was  allowed  to  cry  without 
my  going  to  her — the  hope  being  that  she 
would  say  “ma-ma”  of  her  own  free  will.  She 
seemed  to  know  that  something  was  expected 
of  her,  but  she  had  to  be  given  more  help.  She 
went  through  a  phase  during  which  she 
would  cry  for  some  time,  and  then  end  up 
with  “ma-ma.”  Gradually,  she  learned  that  no 
amount  of  crying  brought  any  kind  of  re¬ 
sponse,  whereas  a  simple  “ma-ma”  obtained 


unfailing  and  prompt  action,  so  she  gave  up 
the  crying  act  and  fastened  onto  “ma-ma.”  I 
have  worked  hard,  through  the  Tadoma 
method  of  vibration,  and  the  moto-kinaesthe- 
tic  method  of  manipulation,  to  help  Carol 
understand  that  everything  has  a  name.  As 
yet,  I  can’t  be  sure  how  much  she  has  absorb¬ 
ed,  because  her  speech  is  limited  to  “ma-ma,” 
“foo,”  and  elementary  babbling  of  speech 
sounds. 

In  my  work  with  Carol,  I  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  rules  for  myself,  but  Carol’s  reactions 
have  in  themselves  taught  me  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  six  are  the  ones  upon  which  my  success 
with  her  depends: 

(1)  Assume  an  objective  attitude  toward 
the  child,  and  seek  to  understand  better  her 
and  her  little  world  by  helping  and  serving 
as  many  speech-handicapped  children  as  can 
be  located. 

Result :  Through  the  Newmarket  Lions 
Club  and  the  public  schools,  I  have  been  able 
to  help  thirty-five  speech  cases  in  our  com¬ 
munity.  The  success  I  have  had  in  each  in¬ 
stance  has  been  a  source  of  great  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  has  been  of  appreciable  benefit  in 
helping  to  keep  my  heart  light  while  I  con¬ 
tinue  the  slow  business,  by  comparison,  of 
teaching  Carol  to  speak. 

(2)  Develop  the  child’s  capacities  and  abili¬ 
ties  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  at  the  earli¬ 
est  age  possible. 

Result'.  We  began  music  with  Carol  when 
she  was  one  year  old,  at  which  time  she  was 
pronounced  congenitally  deaf.  Now  Carol  has 
rhythm,  and  rocks  in  time  to  music  which 
she  gets  through  the  vibrations  of  the  piano, 
the  radio,  and  the  victrola. 

(3)  Help  the  child  form  good  habits  from 
the  beginning,  so  that  the  painful  task  of 
breaking  bad  habits  at  a  later  date  will  be 
minimized. 

Restilt'.  Carol  is  surprisingly  free  of  “isms,” 
but  one  has  to  be  constantly  on  guard  against 
the  forming  of  bad  habits.  Just  now,  although 
she  has  fed  herself  since  she  was  two  years  of 
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age,  she  has  begun  to  overload  her  spoon, 
and  thinks  it  fun  to  scrape  the  overflow  off 
her  bib,  and  from  there  into  her  mouth.  I 
tried  removing  the  bib  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  the  contents  of  the  dish,  thus  depriv¬ 
ing  her  of  the  joy  of  shoveling  from  bib  to 
mouth.  But  Carol  out-smarted  me  by  develop¬ 
ing  a  new  technique:  she  began  the  shoveling 
process  immediately  after  each  spill — and  she 
never  takes  chances  spilling  her  favorite  foods. 
Unless  she  soon  ceases  this  overloading  game, 
I’ll  try  letting  her  spill  food  on  her  little  bare 
chest. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  food  and  eat¬ 
ing,  it  might  be  interesting  to  give  a  “blow 
by  blow”  account  of  a  struggle  that  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time  in  our  menage  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  technique  of  cookie  eating. 
Carol  has  an  aversion  to  holding  food  in  her 
hand,  although  she  is  very  fond  of  cookies.  I 
misled  her  in  the  beginning  by  holding  the 
cookie  for  her  instead  of  helping  her  to  hold 
it  for  herself;  so,  naturally,  she  expected  me  to 
cling  to  the  original  method.  Now  Carol  is 
having  to  readjust  her  method  because  I 
blundered  in  my  teaching.  Yesterday  I  held 
her  hand  around  a  cookie  and  we  carried  it 
to  her  mouth,  which  was  waiting  expectantly. 
When  I  released  my  hand,  Carol  quickly 
dropped  the  cookie  on  the  table  and  displayed 
warranted  temper  at  its  failure  to  land  in  her 
mouth.  The  cookie  remained  where  it  was  for 
some  time.  Then  Carol  tried  to  eat  it  directly 
from  the  table.  That  failed,  so  she  finally 
took  her  spoon,  and  with  a  determined  look 
tried  to  lift  the  cookie  to  her  mouth.  Still  no 
luck !  The  next  time  I  tried  holding  her  hand 
around  the  cookie  and  carrying  it  to  her 
mouth,  she  jammed  the  cookie  into  her 
mouth  the  minute  I  released  my  grip  on  her 
hand.  Yesterday  Carol  wouldn’t  hold  a  cookie 
in  her  own  hand.  Today,  while  we  were  rid¬ 
ing  in  the  back  seat  of  a  car  with  a  mother  and 
her  little  boy,  Carol  suddenly  grabbed  a  half- 
eaten  cookie  from  her  small  companion’s 
mouth.  She  held  it  close  to  her  own  mouth, 
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examining  it  for  several  minutes  before  she 
started  to  shove  it  in  in  rapid  fashion.  Of 
course,  shoving  cookies  into  the  mouth  will 
have  to  be  changed  to  taking  little  bites  and 
taking  them  in  more  leisurely  fashion.  This 
is  our  current  problem;  but  we  will  master 
it,  and  in  so  doing  add  another  seemingly 
trivial,  but  truly  important,  action  to  the  long 
list  of  just  such  simple  normal  actions  that 
have  thus  far  made  Carol  behave  like  a  happy, 
good  little  girl. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  subject  of  habits: 

Personally,  I  have  never  appreciated  the 
satisfaction  some  parents  derive  from  having 
their  children  run  crying  to  them  with  every 
little  bump  or  scratch.  These  infantile  habits 
are  stultifying,  at  best,  and  at  worst,  are  some¬ 
times  carried  through,  in  a  modified  form,  in¬ 
to  adult  life.  Long  before  Carol  had  her  first 
tumble,  I  had  resolved  not  to  rush  to  her. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  resolutions 
I  have  ever  made;  but,  with  effort,  I  have  kept 
it.  I  can’t  control  that  instinctive  jump  within 
me  when  there  is  a  tumble,  but  I  do  manage 
to  stay  where  I  am  for  the  moment  and  try  to 
observe  from  a  distance.  After  all,  the  hurt  is 
already  there,  and  rushing  to  her  would  only 
excite  her  unnecessarily.  Besides,  the  next 
time  she  would  expect  similar  attention,  and 
would  probably  scream  twice  as  loud  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  Carol  has  reacted  according  to  my 
fondest  hopes  in  this  matter  of  bumps  and 
scratches.  She  doesn’t  know  that  sympathy  is 
due  her,  and  so  she  doesn’t  cry  for  it.  She  as¬ 
sociates  loving  and  kissing  only  with  achieve¬ 
ment  in  her  lessons.  Bumps  and  scratches 
bring  forth  only  brief  sounds  of  surprise,  or 
a  pained  expression  across  her  mobile  face.  It 
was  a  different  matter  on  the  two  occasions 
when  she  got  stuck  under  the  arm  of  a  chair. 
First  she  tried  to  free  herself.  Then  she  cried 
with  alarm  because  she  couldn’t.  After  she 
was  freed,  she  was  calmly  placed  in  the  same 
chair,  and  a  minute  later  had  to  be  freed  from 
under  the  other  arm;  from  these  experiences 
she  learned  that  she  couldn’t  slide  off  the 
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chair  under  either  arm,  and  she  hasn’t  repeat¬ 
ed  the  mistake  of  trying. 

(4)  Help  the  child  become  acceptable  to 
society  by  giving  her  varied  contacts  with  it. 

Result:  Carol  is  accepted  by  adults,  but  we 
need  more  time  to  put  her  on  a  footing  with 
children.  Older  children  love  to  baby  her,  and 
she  lets  them  to  a  point,  and  then  becomes 
fussy  as  a  result  of  their  overprotection  and 
indulgence.  Very  young  children  she  mis¬ 
trusts.  Her  dealings  with  them  have  not  been 
very  pleasant.  They  have  pulled  her  curls, 
stepped  on  her  toes,  held  her  hands  too 
tightly,  kissed  her  cheek  one  minute,  and  bit¬ 
ten  her  fingers  the  next.  Carol  stops  her  play 
and  is  on  guard  whenever  they  are  around,  as 
though  she  did  not  know  what  to  expect  and 
were  anticipating  the  worst.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  concentrate  on  this  phase  of  social  be¬ 
havior. 

For  a  time,  without  realizing  it,  I  was 
spoiling  Carol  for  eating  in  public  places.  At 
home,  she  was  placed  in  her  highchair,  her 
.  bib  tied  in  place,  and  her  food  set  before  her 
promptly  and  in  order.  Our  first  week  in 
Berkeley  we  spent  in  a  hotel  while  I  looked 
for  another  location,  and  it  was  then  that  I 
learned  mealtime  could  be  a  nightmare.  From 
the  moment  we  sat  down  at  table  and  Carol 
detected  food  in  the  offing,  she  was  all  set  to 
start  eating,  and  when  food  didn’t  appear 
immediately,  she  let  loose  with  a  barrage  of 
distracting  howls — howls  that  couldn’t  be 
silenced  until  her  food  was  before  her.  After 
that  first  meal  we  had  no  trouble  with  slow 
service.  Carol’s  first  yelps  never  failed  to  speed 
things  up.  The  first  thing  I  did  when  we 
moved  to  our  present  location  was  to  teach 
Carol  that  sometimes  a  long  while  elapses  be¬ 
tween  sitting  down  at  table,  sniffing  food,  and 
actually  being  served.  Carol  learned  to  sit  dur¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  several  meals  she  could 
sniff — to  sit  quietly,  though  expectantly,  at 
her  table  with  her  bib  in  place. 

Our  child  loves  routine  and  conforms  to  it 
beautifully;  but  woe  be  to  an  alteration.  Week 


ends  used  to  be  a  trial  to  her.  Sometimes  she 
was  bundled  up  and  taken  to  Toronto;  other 
times  she  was  taken  to  a  cottage  for  a  night, 
or  maybe  two  nights.  There  was  no  knowing 
what  to  expect,  which  was  all  very  bewilder¬ 
ing  to  her.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Carol  as¬ 
sociated  trips  in  the  car  with  her  father.  She 
loved  the  romps  he  gave  her,  but  they  never 
lasted  long  enough  to  satisfy  her,  and  there 
would  be  fretting  when  she  was  returned  to 
her  own  play.  It  pleased  both  of  them  to  be 
together,  but  there  was  always  crying  on  the 
child’s  part  when  the  play  was  over — and 
words  between  father  and  mother  because  of 
that  crying.  Something  had  to  be  done,  or  our 
happy  home  was  doomed  to  become  just  the 
reverse  of  happy.  Of  course  Carol  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  her  actions — she  wasn’t  accustomed  to 
interruption  of  her  play  and  then  a  sudden 
return  to  it  instead  of  the  next  event  as  per 
schedule.  Ordinarily,  routine  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  no  program,  but  Carol  was 
trying  to  make  everyone  a  slave  to  it.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  was  perfectly  right — it  was  too  bad  he 
couldn’t  even  let  her  know  he  was  home 
without  spending  half  an  hour  jumping  and 
dancing  her  to  keep  her  quiet.  One  week,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  bad  family  scene  on  this  subject,  I 
started  going  to  Carol  at  odd  times,  playing 
with  her,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  fun, 
leaving  her.  She  objected  strenuously  to  this 
treatment,  but  finally  learned  that  life  is  like 
that  sometimes.  Now  she  has  resigned  her¬ 
self  to  the  behavior  of  adults  who  can’t  resist 
her  but  can’t  be  bothered  with  her  for  any 
length  of  time. 

(5)  Make  the  child  independent  by  con¬ 
stantly  teaching  her  to  do  things  for  herself. 

Result:  Carol  is  happy  doing  things  for  her¬ 
self.  She  shows  definite  initiative  in  leading 
people  where  she  wants  to  go.  The  height  of 
her  independence  is  shown  when  she  is  ready 
for  her  afternoon  nap.  At  that  time,  she 
crawls  into  a  big  rocker  and  rocks  herself  to 
sleep! 

(6)  When  a  lesson  is  begun,  see  it  through . 
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Result:  Carol  is  growing  up  receptive  to 
formal  teaching,  and  thus  far  shows  no  signs 
of  undue  frustration.  In  this  respect,  I  keep 
helping  her  until  she  can  achieve  success 
alone.  Little  minds  become  discouraged  with 
repeated  failure,  and  I  want  her  to  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  own  ability,  and  thus  live  her 
life  on  the  winning  side  no  matter  what  the 
future  holds  for  her. 

As  a  parent,  I  want  to  help  other  parents 
accept,  with  thanks,  their  responsibilities  re¬ 
garding  the  preschool  training  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  thus  insure  their  present  and  future 
happiness  instead  of  sorrow  and  regret.  The 
importance  of  the  first  three  years  of  life  has 
been  stressed  by  educators  everywhere.  The 
responsibility  rests  with  the  parents,  who 
should  receive  education  accordingly.  Natur¬ 
ally,  special  children  need  extra-special  direc¬ 
tion  to  help  compensate  for  the  channels 
which  are  not  open  to  them;  but  all  children 
should  be  helped,  objectively,  to  do  for  them¬ 
selves.  Our  love  for  our  children  must  find 


expression  in  the  patience  and  persistence  to 
make  them  independent  of  us  so  that  they 
may  grow  happily,  delighting  in  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  We  must  open  all  available  channels 
to  them,  and  direct  them  to  make  discoveries 
for  themselves,  teach  them  to  imitate,  help 
them  to  form  good  habits,  and  develop  their 
capacities  according  to  their  abilities  at  the 
earliest  possible  age. 

Ordinary  children  learn  easily  and  naturally 
to  imitate  others.  Our  special  children  need 
direction  in  very  simple  actions  to  help  them 
develop  along  the  lines  of  ordinary  children. 
It  is  our  duty  as  parents  to  supply  this  direc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  minimize  the  “isms”  that 
otherwise  are  inevitable  with  special  children 
and  tend  to  make  them  more  different  from 
others  than  is  necessary.  Our  children  will 
not  thrive  on  either  overindulgence  or  neglect. 
They  need  parents  who  are  earnestly  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  to  make  them  acceptable  to 
themselves  and  to  the  society  in  which  they 
live. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMS  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  BRAILLE  CLASSES 

A  Civil  Service  examination  for  teachers 
of  braille  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City  is  to  be  held  during  the  coming 
fall.  Detailed  information  in  regard  to  qualifi¬ 
cations  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Outloo\.  In  the  meantime,  details  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Mos- 
crip,  Inspector,  Classes  for  the  Blind,  no  Liv¬ 
ingston  Street,  Brooklyn. 


BROOKLYN  BUREAU  OF  CHARITIES 
NOW  BROOKLYN  BUREAU  OF 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Because  it  more  accurately  describes  the 
purpose  and  work  of  the  agency  today,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  is  the  new  name 
of  the  former  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 
Formal  ratification  of  the  change  was  voted 
by  150  newly  appointed  active  members  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  agency’s  headquarters,  285  Scher- 
merhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


GARDENING  IN  THE  DARK 

PERCY  M.  LOWE 


Can  a  blind  person  raise  a  garden  and  enjoy 
it?  I  say  “Yes,”  with  emphasis.  I  have  had  a 
small  garden  for  ten  years,  and  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  I  have  got  more  satisfaction  from  it 
and  have  found  ways  of  doing  more  of  the 
work  by  myself.  Just  how  this  is  possible  can 
be  explained  in  the  limits  of  this  short  article 
if  the  technical  features  of  growing  a  garden 
are  not  included.  Nor  is  there  any  real  need 
to  include  them,  for  they  are  the  same  for 
the  blind  as  they  are  for  the  sighted,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  many  publications. 

The  first  equipment  that  a  blind  person 
will  need  is  a  line  with  two  stakes — one  for 
each  end  of  the  line.  This  is  first  in  its  basic 
usefulness  to  a  blind  gardener,  and  first  to 
be  put  to  use.  (Of  course,  the  usual  garden 
tools  will  also  be  needed).  The  stakes  for  this 
line  are  best  made  of  iron  or  steel,  of  not  too 
great  a  diameter.  Wooden  stakes,  such  as 
sharpened  broomsticks,  may  be  used  if  noth¬ 
ing  else  is  available.  The  line  should  be  of 
quite  heavy  material,  such  as  clothesline  rope, 
so  that  it  may  be  easily  felt  with  either  the 
hand  or  the  ankle  and,  also,  so  that  it  may  be 
stretched  tightly  without  breaking. 

If  the  garden  is  full  of  last  year’s  weeds 
and  trash,  the  first  use  of  this  line  will  be  to 
stretch  it  across  one  end  and  use  it  as  a  guide 
when  the  raking  or  cleaning  up  of  the  plot  is 
started.  If  the  garden  is  to  be  spaded,  the  line 
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will  again  be  useful  as  a  guide.  I  have  found 
it  best  to  have  the  line  placed  where  the  foot 
that  is  farthest  from  the  work  being  done 
will  just  touch  it.  As  the  work  advances  to¬ 
ward  the  line,  a  foot  can  be  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  rope  or  wire.  This  will  keep  the 
worker  straight  with  his  row  and  reduce  the 
number  of  times  the  line  will  have  to  be 
moved.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  move 
the  line,  it  can  be  kept  parallel  with  the  start¬ 
ing  line  by  using  the  spade  or  rake  as  a 
measuring  stick,  and  all  will  be  kept  even. 

When  the  ground  is  ready  for  planting,  the 
line  is  again  necessary  to  make  the  row.  For 
beans  and  peas  that  are  planted  rather  deep, 
the  blind  gardener  can  make  his  own  row  by 
taking  his  hoe  handle  in  both  hands,  the 
hands  being  two  or  three  feet  apart,  and  with 
the  forefinger  of  each  hand  loosely  grasping 
the  line.  This  will  call  for  a  stooping  position, 
and  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  to  keep 
one  corner  of  the  hoe  blade  down  in  the 
ground  so  as  to  make  a  V-shaped  trench  in 
which  to  place  the  seed.  The  hoc  will  turn 
and  the  row  will  be  of  varied  depths,  but  go¬ 
ing  back  over  the  row  will  help,  and  until 
practice  makes  more  perfect,  some  sighted 
helper  may  need  to  touch  it  up  a  bit. 

The  planting  of  beans  and  peas  can  be  done 
nicely  without  sighted  help.  A  piece  of  lath 
four  inches  in  length  may  be  used  as  a  gauge 
if  desired.  The  seeds  are  large  enough  so  that 
they  can  be  handled  easily  by  touch.  For  the 
new  blind  gardener,  beans  and  corn  are  the 
two  easiest  things  to  work  with.  Beans,  when 
they  come  up,  are  very  easy  to  distinguish 
from  all  weeds,  and  with  a  little  hand  hoe 
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the  blind  gardener  can  proceed  down  the  row 
and  not  have  to  ask  odds  of  anyone  to  take 
perfect  care  of  them  until  harvest  time.  Even 
then,  green  beans  could  be  picked  by  a  blind 
person;  but  it  is  such  slow  work  that  I  would 
advise  getting  a  young  boy  or  girl  to  assist. 
To  keep  the  youngster  faithful  to  his  task, 
the  gardener  will  do  well  to  work  closely  with 
his  young  assistant.  Most  children  respond  if 
they  are  made  to  feel  they  are  useful  and  im¬ 
portant. 

To  plant  sweet  corn,  a  stick  two  or  three 
feet  long  can  be  used  to  get  the  spacing  be¬ 
tween  the  hills;  and  with  the  line  stretched 
out  for  the  first  row,  and  a  pocketful  of  seed, 
the  blind  gardener  may  proceed  to  push  down 
with  his  thumb  four  or  five  kernels  at  each 
hill,  taking  care  to  plant  the  seed  as  uniform¬ 
ly  deep  as  possible.  When  the  corn  is  about 
an  inch  high,  cultivation  should  start.  The 
blind  gardener  can  locate  each  hill  with  his 
hands  and  then  work  around  it  with  a  hand 
hoe.  It  may  hasten  the  operation  to  invert  a 
large  tin  can  over  the  hill  and  hoe  around 
this,  then  remove  the  can,  and  weed  the  hill. 
The  second  time  through,  the  can  will  not  be 
necessary  and  the  whole  task  will  go  much 
faster.  The  third  hoeing  can  be  done  with  an 
ordinary  garden  hoe.  There  is  an  especially 
good  reason  for  including  sweet  corn  in  the 
home  garden.  Sweet  corn  deteriorates  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  vegetable  when  picked 
long  before  consumption;  that  sweet  flavor 
is  gone  in  yesterday’s  picking.  In  fact,  not 
more  than  two  hours  should  elapse  from  pick¬ 
ing  to  eating,  and  the  flavor  can  be  further 
preserved  if  the  newly  picked  ears  are  steamed 
— not  boiled — and  for  not  more  than  seven 
to  ten  minutes. 

The  hand  hoe  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
young  beans  and  corn  may  be  of  varying 
kinds,  depending  upon  the  gardener’s  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  the  character  of  the  garden  soil.  It 
may  be  an  ordinary  hoe  of  a  small  size  with 
the  handle  cut  off  to  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
in  length.  It  may  be  a  child’s  toy  hoe,  or  one 


of  the  claw-like  weeders.  I  prefer  a  hand  tool 
that  is  a  blade  bent  in  a  U-shape  with  a  han¬ 
dle  on  one  side  or  at  the  tip  of  the  U.  This 
can  be  used  in  a  chopping  or  cutting  motion 
toward  the  operator.  This  is  done  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  hand  the  blind 
gardener  is  “looking.”  A  good  close  job  of 
hoeing  can  be  done  in  this  way. 

Hand  weeding  and  thinning  can  also  be 
done  as  one  is  going  over  the  row.  Do  not 
let  it  be  thought  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
blind  gardener  to  thin  and  weed.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  when  the  plants 
are  just  seedlings,  but  as  they  reach  two  to 
four  or  more  inches  in  height  the  task  be¬ 
comes  easier,  and  although  it  will  be  painfully 
slow  at  first,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Speed  will  be  gained  with  persistent 
practice.  As  with  all  things  that  are  difficult, 
the  most  important  requisite  to  success  in  this 
instance  is  persistence.  The  persistent  worker 
will  find  a  way,  and  a  confusing  situation 
will  clear  up.  To  get  started,  have  a  sighted 
person  stand  over  the  blind  gardener  as  he 
starts  a  row,  and  leave  the  blind  person  to 
ask  about  those  plants  he  is  in  doubt  of  until 
he  becomes  familiar  with  the  plants  with 
which  he  is  working.  This  acquaintance  may 
come  from  a  number  of  things.  Turnips  have 
a  rough,  prickly  feeling;  rutabagas  have  a 
very  smooth  leaf;  tomatoes  can  be  told  for 
certain  by  their  smell,  etc.  The  individual 
will  work  out  his  own  method,  and  a  just 
feeling  of  achievement  will  be  a  reward — be¬ 
sides  a  clean  garden. 

To  help  the  blind  gardener  plant  and  cul¬ 
tivate  his  garden,  Professor  Hugh  Findlay,  of 
the  Department  of  Landscape  Gardening  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  has 
designed  several  tools  which  were  described 
in  detail  in  the  March  issue  of  Outlook  for 
the  Blind. 

Another  means  of  meeting  the  need  of  the 
blind  gardener  may  be  found  in  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  old  “bed”  system  of  arranging  a 
garden.  Let  the  garden  be  arranged  in  panels, 
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or  elongated  beds,  six  feet  wide  and  of  any 
desired  length,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
Leave  a  path  about  eighteen  inches  wide  be¬ 
tween  the  panels,  and,  with  the  rake,  dig  out 
these  paths  so  that  they  can  easily  be  follow¬ 
ed.  After  the  panels  have  been  thoroughly 
prepared,  planting  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  a  board  six  feet  long  and  six  to  eight 
inches  wide.  The  planting  of  the  row  is  done 
along  the  edge  of  this  board,  and  the  distance 
between  the  rows  can  be  nicely  arrived  at  by 
simply  turning  the  board  over  twice.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  are  that  all  the  work 
of  weeding,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  can 
be  done  without  walking  between  the  rows, 
and  the  depressed  paths  greatly  simplify  the 
task  of  finding  one’s  place  in  the  garden. 

The  possibilities  for  commercial  gardening 
to  the  blind  gardener  may  be  small,  but  the 
possibilities  for  an  enjoyable  hobby  which 
may  bring  in  a  limited  income  are  great.  Take 


for  instance  a  garden  of  annual  or  perennial 
flowers.  The  perennial  flowers,  especially, 
adapt  themselves  to  the  blind  gardener  who 
is  willing  to  do  hand  weeding  and  cultivating. 
This  work  can  be  done  by  the  sightless  gar¬ 
dener  as  well  as  by  the  sighted  gardener. 

Some  of  the  small  fruits  lend  themselves 
well  to  the  touch  of  the  ardent  gardener,  no 
matter  how  much  physical  sight  he  may  lack. 
Again  let  me  emphasize  that  more  important 
than  eyesight  is  the  desire  to  do  this  work, 
and  a  love  for  growing  plants.  In  the  au¬ 
thor’s  fruit  garden  the  pruning  of  raspberries, 
grapes,  currants,  and  gooseberries  is  a  joy 
and  not  a  hardship  at  all.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  let  the  good  wife  have  the  joy  of  picking 
the  fruit,  but  the  author  comes  in  for  his  full 
enjoyment  when  he  sits  up  to  the  table.  No 
one  can  rob  him  of  the  great  satisfaction  that 
is  peculiarly  his  own  when  he  partakes  of 
what  is,  literally,  the  fruit  of  his  own  hands. 


THE  BLIND  GARDENER 


There  was  a  waiting  strangeness  in  the  soil 
That  filled  his  empty  hands  with  deep  repose 
And  laughter,  for  he  felt  the  budding  rose 
Shaped  by  compelling  beauty  out  of  toil. 

His  knowing  hand  saw  in  the  leafless  clod 
The  vanished  mornings  when  eyes  strained  to  see 
The  greening  branches  of  the  apple  tree 
Repeating  silent  promises  to  God. 


— Hugh  Findlay 


PIANO  TUNING  PAYS  DIVIDENDS 

EMIL  B.  FRIES 


It  is  surprising  to  some  people  that,  in  these 
war  days  of  peak  employment  and  high 
wages,  the  best  paid  among  our  graduates 
from  the  Washington  School  for  the  Blind  are 
two  tuners  \vhose  1944  earnings  were  above 
$5300,  and  six  others  who  received  between 
$2000  and  $3000  a  year.  These  eight  tuners  in¬ 
clude  only  those  who  completed  their  train¬ 
ing  since  June,  1932,  and  who  follow  their 
work  on  a  full-time  basis  either  in  stores  or 
among  private  clientele.  Two  other  graduates 
who  learned  their  work  in  the  same  period 
should  be  mentioned,  for  they  are  employed 
as  musicians  in  a  roller-skating  rink  and  night 
club,  and  do  tuning  on  a  part-time  basis  which 
yields  them  |8o  and  $125  per  month,  respec¬ 
tively.  This  paper  will  attempt  to  show  how 
it  has  been  possible  for  these  ten  graduates  to 
succeed  so  well. 

Back  in  the  depression  years  of  the  early 
i93o’s  when  piano  store  after  piano  store 
closed  for  want  of  business,  and  piano  manu¬ 
facturing  slowed  to  a  standstill  in  1932,  many 
tuners  and  dealers  viewed  the  entire  piano 
industry  as  a  permanent  casualty  of  the  de¬ 
pression  and  frankly  advised  against  further 
teaching  of  piano  tuning.  Their  advice  was 
heeded  by  many  teachers  of  the  blind,  and 
especially  by  some  superintendents  of  residen¬ 
tial  schools.  I  am  not  blaming  them  for  this 
attitude,  for  it  was  the  natural  thing  to  do — 
unless  one  were  guided  by  obscure  facts  and 
a  profound  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  piano 
servicing  for  the  visually  handicapped,  as 
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only  a  few  were;  and  some  of  these  were  not 
in  a  position  to  do  anything  about  it  except 
to  advise:  “stick  to  your  tools  and  improve 
every  phase  of  your  course  in  piano  tuning 
and  servicing.” 

The  signposts  for  the  pessimists  were  most 
convincing,  for  there  were  idle  tuners,  bank¬ 
rupt  piano  stores,  closed  factories,  and  player- 
pianos  abandoned  for  radios.  Such  facts  could 
not  be  ignored  by  even  the  most  optimistic; 
but  to  them  there  were  also  some  bright  sign¬ 
posts.  Although  not  as  obvious  as  the  gloomy 
ones,  they  were  unmistakably  there  for  those 
who  would  but  search  for  them.  The  plainest 
one  was  the  fact  that  interest  in  pianos  was 
in  direct  proportion  to  interest  in  music;  and 
there  was  ample  evidence  to  indicate  that 
popular  interest  in  music  was  on  the  increase 
in  practically  every  community  in  every  state 
of  the  nation.  Public  schools  were  stressing 
music  more  and  more,  and  while  the  depres¬ 
sion  retarded  private  study  for  a  time,  even 
this  soon  went  forward  again  and  was  fur¬ 
ther  stimulated  through  WPA  projects. 

Another  discernible  sign  was  that  while 
the  radio  was  dealing  death  to  the  player- 
piano,  it  was  bringing  music  to  homes  and 
entire  communities  that  had  never  previously 
had  it.  This  same  awakening  had  also  been 
brought,  but  on  a  more  restricted  scale,  by 
the  phonograph  a  generation  earlier.  Instead 
of  lulling  people  into  passive  satisfaction, 
phonograph  music  encouraged  performance 
and  the  desire  to  own  instruments,  especially 
the  piano.  If  this  had  been  true  of  the  phono¬ 
graph,  with  its  many  limitations,  why  was  it 
not  reasonable  to  expect  the  growth  of  a 
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greater  appreciation  of  music,  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  desire  for  performance  and  self- 
expression,  because  of  radio? 

A  still  further  sign  was  the  fact  that  the 
child  is  the  center  of  interest  in  every  home, 
and  the  average  American  parent  wants  his 
children  to  appreciate  music  and  to  play  some 
instrument.  This  attitude  was  illustrated  in  a 
conversation  which  I  had  with  a  young  couple 
in  1930.  They  were  feeling  sorry  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  plight  of  some  piano  tuners,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  follow  other  lines  of  work. 

“True,  you  have  no  piano  now,  and  you 
do  enjoy  the  radio,”  I  remarked,  “but  what 
about  Jimmy  and  Mary?  When  they  are  six 
or  seven  will  you  deprive  them  of  the  fun 
and  opportunities  you  enjoyed  around  your 
home  piano  ?” 

“Why,  no,  we  plan  to  have  a  piano  for 
them  as  soon  as  we  can  afford  one,”  was  the 
reply. 

My  reading  and  my  many  personal  contacts 
revealed  the  same  attitude  on  the  part  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  practically  every  walk  of  life.  In  view 
of  these  encouraging  signs,  and  of  the  fact 
that  very  few  young  men  were  learning  piano 
work  and  many  middle-aged  men  were  quit¬ 
ting  the  business,  we  in  Washington  deter¬ 
mined  to  strengthen  our  tuning  course  in 
every  way  possible.  Thus,  in  the  depression 
“low”  of  1932  when  tuning  was  on  the  way 
out  in  many  places,  it  was  being  strengthened 
in  this  School  by  letting  the  present  instructor 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  teaching  of  piano 
servicing  and  to  the  building  of  a  tuning 
clientele. 

Before  much  progress  could  be  made,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  what  factors  had  in  the 
past  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  tuners, 
both  blind  and  sighted.  Equally  essential,  or 
of  even  greater  importance,  was  the  necessity 
of  knowing  the  causes  of  failure  among  both 
groups.  A  study  of  this  whole  question  showed 
that  the  successful  tuners  not  only  were  men 
of  ability,  but  that  they  were  trained  and 
equipped  to  service,  as  well  as  to  tune,  both 


grand  and  upright  pianos.  In  addition,  they 
possessed  sales  and  business  ability  for  con¬ 
ducting  a  tuning  business  of  their  own.  Un¬ 
like  the  failures,  the  successful  tuners  showed 
a  professional  attitude  toward  their  work, 
their  competitors,  and  their  customers.  The 
study  revealed  also  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  unsuccessful  tuner  lacked  either  technical 
training  and  salesmanship,  or  both;  and  that 
professional  ethics  were  observed  in  only  a 
slight  degree. 

Another  phase  of  the  study  dealt  with 
schools  of  piano  tuning,  including  the  few 
special  ones,  and  courses  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  In  the  main,  reputable  piano  men  and 
successful  tuners,  both  blind  and  seeing, 
agreed  that  most  schools  of  tuning  served 
simply  as  diploma  factories,  since  the  training 
offered  was  largely  impractical  and  inade¬ 
quate.  The  second  contention  was  that  most 
schools  tended  to  lower  rates  of  pay  for  piano 
service  by  permitting  students  to  charge  less 
than  the  established  fees,  thereby  making  it 
impossible  for  deserving  men  to  succeed  in 
tuning  on  a  full-time  basis.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  vicious  practice  is  adhering  to  the 
principle:  “Live  up  to  a  standard,  not  down 
to  a  price.” 

An  important  cause  of  failure  among 
tuners,  especially  the  blind,  is  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  abreast  with  progressive  methods 
and  with  the  invention  of  new  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials.  Our  study  made  it  clear  that  if  the 
tuning  course  was  to  measure  up  to  its  full 
responsibility,  it  must  somehow  eliminate  all 
the  criticisms  leveled  against  it  by  successful 
tuners  and  reputable  piano  dealers.  By  the 
time  I  had  completed  the  study  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  only  way  to  justify  a  piano¬ 
tuning  course  in  the  future  was  to  stress  re¬ 
pairing  and  regulating,  which  seven  out  of 
ten  pianos  require  for  tonal  and  mechanical 
efficiency. 

In  comparing  schools  of  piano  tuning  with 
schools  of  auto  mechanics,  it  was  evident 
that  the  former  tended  to  be  theoretical  and 
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somewhat  unrelated  to  actual  day-to-day 
problems;  whereas  schools  of  auto  mechanics 
were  conducted  on  a  basis  which  permitted 
students  to  obtain  practical  experience,  while 
they  were  studying,  by  servicing  automobiles 
in  need  of  repairing.  It  was  evident  that  if 
piano  tuning  was  to  remain  as  a  course  which 
would  attract  the  more  capable  boys  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  school,  it  had  to  follow  the  same  line 
as  the  schools  of  auto  mechanics,  and  combine 
theory  with  practice. 

In  any  tuning  department,  basic  laboratory 
equipment  and  tools  are  essential  for  teaching 
fundamental  concepts  and  skills.  As  soon  as 
these  are  fairly  well  mastered,  the  student 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  skills  and  knowledge  on  actual  problems 
that  exist  in  pianos  needing  both  repairing 
and  regulating.  Unless  the  tuning  instructor 
has  a  steady  supply  of  actions,  or  entire  pianos, 
to  be  serviced,  his  course  is  bound  to  become 
bookish,  monotonous,  and  meaningless  to  the 
ambitious  student.  In  the  Washington  School 
for  the  Blind,  this  problem  has  been  met  by 
bringing  in  actions  and  pianos  to  be  serviced 
for  customers  and  by  the  purchase  of  used 
pianos  to  be  reconditioned  for  resale.  Further 
practical  training  is  obtained  by  securing  for 
the  student,  during  his  last  year,  tuning  experi¬ 
ence  in  homes,  schools,  or  with  piano  dealers. 

This  flow  of  work  most  effectively  con¬ 
vinces  the  student  that  there  is  piano  work  to 
be  done  by  the  man  who  is  skilled,  and  who 
is  equipped  to  perform  the  necessary  services. 
A  further  benefit  which  accrues  from  the  flow 
of  business  in  the  repair  shop  is  the  factor 
of  remuneration.  Opportunity  to  earn  while 
learning  adds  interest,  and  stimulates  to 
greater  zest  boys  who  might  otherwise  be 
indifferent  toward  the  “old  grind”  of  working 
on  the  same  school  pianos  every  day.  When 
a  boy  receives  pay  for  a  particular  type  of 
repair  work,  he  becomes  anxious  to  master 
the  skills  necessary  for  the  complete  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  a  piano. 

At  present,  two  postgraduate  students  have 


for  their  separate  projects  the  complete  re¬ 
conditioning  of  two  badly  battered  pianos. 
Both  pianos  require  full  sets  of  new  hammers, 
bridle  straps,  refelting  of  key-beds,  cleaning 
of  strings,  partial  repinning  of  actions,  plus 
other  major  repairs.  These  include  the  reglu¬ 
ing  and  bolting  of  one  rest-plank  on  the 
one  piano,  and  fastening  of  the  bass  bridge 
on  the  other.  Both  ends  and  trusses  on  the 
one  piano  were  loose,  and  much  of  the  veneer 
on  the  other  had  buckled.  While  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  visually  handicapped  to  do  good 
refinishing  of  piano  cases,  regluing  of  veneer 
and  general  repairing  of  the  case  can  be  done 
efficiently  by  them.  Moreover,  it  must  be  done 
if  they  are  going  to*  succeed  in  the  field  of 
piano  service  work.  In  regard  to  the  two 
pianos  just  described,  both  are  nearing  the 
state  of  serviceableness.  One  is  being  pur¬ 
chased  as  a  wedding  present  for  a  young 
woman  who  plays  the  piano  very  well. 

When  these  two  pianos  are  finally  com¬ 
pleted  and  sold,  the  two  boys  responsible  for 
their  reconditioning  will  receive  their  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  pay  for  their  labor.  The  net  ef¬ 
fect  on  them  is  to  encourage  them  to  do  good 
work  and  to  get  the  job  done  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Each  boy  will  accompany  his  piano  to 
the  home  at  the  time  of  delivery  in  order  to 
give  it  a  final  check,  after  moving,  as  to  pedal 
action  and  tuning.  He  will  also  collect  the  pay¬ 
ment  due,  and  arrange  for  periodic  servicing 
of  the  instrument. 

These  two  pianos  would  at  one  time  have 
been  regarded  as  junk,  even  by  some  tuners; 
but  for  a  tuning  school  they  represent  a  real 
find.  A  single  instrument  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  presents  many  of  the  problems  of 
repairing  and  regulating  that  are  encountered 
in  pianos  generally.  The  experience  of  having 
had  a  part  in  bringing  a  piano  back  from  the 
scrap  heap  to  serviceable  tonal  and  mechanical 
condition  is  both  thrilling  and  inspiring. 

During  the  process  of  rejuvenating  an  old 
piano  for  actual  use  in  a  home,  hall,  or 
school,  the  students  ask  questions  on  how  to 
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sell  service  jobs  of  this  kind;  what  to  charge 
for  specific  repairs;  the  cost  of  materials;  and 
how  to  order  them.  Other  practical  questions 
deal  with  ways  of  doing  repair  work  in 
homes;  how  to  transport  actions  and  pianos 
to  and  from  one’s  shop  or  place  of  business; 
and  last  but  not  least:  how  can  a  fellow, 
especially  a  blind  person,  find  enough  work 
to  keep  busy  all  through  the  year  ? 

Questions  like  these  encourage  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  for  they  are  sure  proof  that  the  students 
are  thinking  for  themselves  on  practical  prob¬ 
lems  that  must  be  met  and  solved  by  everyone 
who  succeeds  in  the  field  of  piano  servicing. 
The  student’s  interest  *n  the  course,  and  in 
tuning  as  a  vocation,  is  largely  determined  by 
the  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions. 
The  answers  must  be  direct  and  candid,  and 
are  most  effective  when  strengthened  by  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  that  of  other  successful 
service  men.  In  this  regard,  contact  with  other 
tuners  and  the  constant  experience  of  one’s 
own  clientele  prove  invaluable  to  the  tuning 
instructor. 

One  important  question  is  asked  sooner  or 
later  by  every  student:  Is  it  true  that  blind 
tuners  are  better  than  the  sighted?  I  welcome 
the  question,  but  reply  with  an  emphatic 
“No.”  An  affirmative  answer  would  be  hypo¬ 
critical  and  devastating,  in  the  long  run,  to 
the  visually  handicapped  tuner.  I  explain  that 
the  top-notch  tuners  in  the  country  are  men 
with  sight  who  service,  as  well  as  tune, 
pianos. 

The  average  piano  is  composed  of  approx¬ 
imately  7500  parts,  and  of  this  number  there 
are  only  about  230  strings.  It  isn’t  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  harmonizing  the  strings  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  or  the 
worth  of  the  tuner;  it’s  the  business  of  put¬ 
ting  every  part  in  proper  alignment  and  play¬ 
ing  condition.  This  total  job  is  definitely 
easier  for  the  man  with  sight,  but,  I  explain, 
the  blind  tuner  can  equal  him  in  rendering 
service  if  he  knows  his  work  thoroughly  and 
applies  his  knowledge  wisely  and  diligently. 


A  common  retort  to  my  answer,  namely, 
that  “a  certain  seeing  tuner  ruined  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  piano  and  a  blind  tuner  fixed  it”  proves 
only  that  a  particular  blind  tuner  may  be  su¬ 
perior  in  workmanship  to  a  particular  seeing 
tuner.  One  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  top  tuners  and  service  men,  who  have 
sight  as  well  as  good  hearing,  are  the  ones 
with  whom  the  tuners  of  today  and  tomorrow 
have  to  compete.  If  the  blind  student  does  not 
learn  this  fact  in  school,  he  will  have  to  learn 
it  the  hard  way — in  cold  competition,  in 
which  he  usually  comes  out  second  best.  The 
student  who  gets  this  slant  tackles  his  course 
and  his  eventual  clientele  with  a  much  broader 
point  of  view  and  with  a  better  chance  of 
success  than  the  one  who  is  lulled  into  a  tem¬ 
porary  sense  of  security  by  the  thought  that 
the  blind  are  the  best  tuners  and  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  sure  to  come  their  way. 

Tuning  students  at  the  Washington  School 
are  constantly  encouraged  to  measure  up  to, 
and  to  surpass,  the  best  workmen  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  to  continue  this  same  attitude 
after  graduation  in  competition  with  their  fel¬ 
low  service  men.  In  order  to  do  this  they 
must  have  a  certain  professional  attitude 
which  will  permit  them  to  continue  improv¬ 
ing  in  the  various  aspects  of  their  work.  This 
comes  partly  through  experience,  but  also 
through  conversing  with  piano  dealers  and 
service  men,  and  especially  by  reading  the 
Tuners  Journal  and  other  trade  magazines 
in  the  field.  The  thought  I  like  to  leave  with 
every  graduate  of  the  tuning  department  is 
this:  The  man  who  stops  reading  today  is  the 
forgotten  man  of  tomorrow.  This  motto  has 
been  accentuated  at  Commencement,  or  at 
banquet  time,  by  giving  a  subscription  to  the 
Tuners  Journal  to  a  graduate  as  a  reward  for 
special  achievement. 

An  effective  instrument  in  stimulating  self- 
improvement,  aiding  the  acquisition  of  new 
ideas  and  methods,  and  stressing  professional 
ethics,  is  our  Tuners’  Banquet  and  Clinic. 
This  is  held  near  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
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The  banquet  dinner  is  served  by  the  School, 
and  the  program  is  given  by  the  student  tun¬ 
ers,  with  the  instructor  acting  as  “tuning  mas¬ 
ter.”  The  graduate  tuners  return  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  as  guests  of  the  student  tuners.  They 
are  introduced  informally  before  the  main 
program,  and  respond  with  brief  remarks 
concerning  experiences  which  have  special  in¬ 
terest  for  the  assembled  guests.  Special  guests 
include  our  superintendent,  faculty  represen¬ 
tatives,  leading  musicians  in  the  city,  and 
members  of  state  agencies  for  the  adult  blind. 
The  highlight  of  the  evening — a  talk  by  a 
piano  dealer,  sales  manager,  or  tuner — comes 
at  the  close  of  the  program.  Among  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  have  been  discussed  at  our  ten  an¬ 
nual  banquets  are:  The  Future  of  the  Piano 
Business;  What  the  Piano  Teacher  Expects  of 
the  Tuner;  Salesmanship  in  Building  a 
Tuning  Business;  A  Tuner  Looks  at  Tuning; 
The  Value  of  a  Tuner  to  a  Piano  Store;  and 
Selling  Yourself.  Such  talks  have  played  no 
small  part  in  the  success  of  our  graduates. 

On  the  morning  following  the  banquet,  the 
graduates  and  senior  tuners  meet  with  the 
instructor  in  the  tuning  shop  where  we  hold 
our  piano  clinic.  The  main  session  lasts  about 
three  hours  and  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  main  banquet  speech  and  the  solution 
of  special  tuning  problems,  business  or  tech¬ 
nical,  raised  by  the  tuners.  During  the  clinic 
new  tools,  types  of  pianos,  improved  methods 
in  piano  servicing,  and  fees  are  exposed  to 
collective  opinion. 

The  banquet-and-clinic  idea  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  some  detail  because  of  its  dual  effect. 
At  the  banquets,  the  work  and  success  of  our 
graduates  have  been  brought  vividly  to  the 
attention  of  music  teachers  and  piano  dealers 
in  a  way  that  has  made  them  more  aware  of 
our  tuning  department,  and  also  more  ready 
to  employ  our  tuners.  For  instance,  in  the  city 
of  Portland,  four  out  of  five  music  stores  em¬ 
ploy  blind  piano  service  men;  and  the  most 
likely  reason  why  the  fifth  does  not,  is  because 
we  have  none  to  recommend.  A  manager 


of  one  of  these  stores  told  me  recently:  “I 
have  been  in  the  piano  business  for  forty- 
two  years,  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west, 
and  I  know  what  constitutes  good  tuning  ser¬ 
vice  work.  I  want  you  to  know  that  Bill  is 
doing  repair  work  splendidly,  a  thing  which 
for  years  I  said  could  not  be  done  without 
sight.  His  work  satisfies  both  our  shop  fore¬ 
man  and  our  critical  customers.  Your  Wash¬ 
ington  men  have  a  reputation  that  is  hard 
to  beat.” 

Some  of  our  most  successful  graduates  at¬ 
tribute  much  of  their  success  in  building  a 
good  clientele  to  the  ideas  and  encourage¬ 
ment  gained  at  our  banquets  and  clinics. 
Likewise,  careful  follow-up  work  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor  has  been  facilitated  by 
these  gatherings.  In  some  instances,  follow¬ 
up  work  is  of  even  greater  importance  than 
the  actual  instruction,  because  it  is  much  eas¬ 
ier  to  learn  piano  servicing  than  it  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  it.  Follow-up  work  is  simply  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  counseling,  after  graduation,  by 
telephone,  letter,  or  conference.  A  variety  of 
difficult  problems  faces  the  average  tuner  in 
both  store  and  clientele  work.  If  the  graduate 
cannot  cope  successfully  with  a  particular  sit¬ 
uation,  he  will  fail  in  his  work  unless  he  feels 
free  to  call  on  some  one  who  understands 
him  and  also  his  special  problem.  His  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  business,  technical,  or  even  so¬ 
cial;  but  its  solution  is  vital  to  his  future  suc¬ 
cess.  In  some  instances  the  instructor  has 
found  it  necessary  to  make  special  trips  to 
help  a  graduate. 

In  certain  cases  the  follow-up  services  have 
been  to  advise  a  graduate  on  how  to  work 
from  tuning  into  some  other  vocation.  Since 
1930,  this  School  has  graduated  twenty-one 
tuners.  One  never  did  engage  in  the  work; 
ten  have  followed  it  continuously  since  grad¬ 
uation;  and  the  other  ten  tuned  from  one 
to  five  years  as  their  chief  means  of  livelihood 
before  taking  up  other  work  more  suitable  to 
them.  The  boys  who  gave  up  tuning  for 
other  work  were  counseled  in  the  same  spirit 
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as  those  who  have  succeeded  in  it.  In  other 
words,  piano  tuning  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  to 
successful  living,  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 
This  is  the  real  purpose  of  follow-up  service 
on  the  part  of  the  tuning  instructor. 

A  third  benefit  derived  from  the  banquet 
and  clinic  is  the  wholesome  influence  exerted 
by  the  graduates  on  the  student  body  and  in¬ 
structor.  Boys  in  the  grades,  and  those  in  tun¬ 
ing,  strive  to  equal  the  success  of  the  grad¬ 
uates;  and  the  knowledge  that  he  has  to  con¬ 
duct  a  worth-while  clinic  for  successful  tun¬ 
ers  who  can  present  many  a  tough  problem, 
keeps  the  instructor  alert  both  in  practice  and 
in  reading.  Also,  the  tuners  at  this  clinic 
would  be  the  first  to  squash  decisively  such 
practices  as  permitting  students  to  tune  for 
the  public  at  reduced  prices  before  they  are 
actually  qualified.  Even  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  years,  our  tuning  department  and  our 
graduates  practiced  steadfastly  the  principle 
of  the  registered  tuners:  Live  up  to  a  stand¬ 
ard,  not  down  to  a  price.  True,  this  principle 
in  some  instances  caused  the  loss  of  a  few 
tuning  jobs,  but  in  the  long  run  it  has  paid 
big  dividends,  both  professionally  and  finan¬ 
cially,  to  everyone  who  practiced  it.  Our  tun¬ 
ing  department  has  striven  to  emulate  the 
practice  of  the  best  trade  schools  in  graduat¬ 
ing  workmen  who  are  efficient  and  who  co¬ 
operate  with  the  trades  and  professions  in 
maintaining  standards  of  workmanship  and 
pay. 

The  tuners  of  this  country  are  facing  a 
new  threat  of  a  sinister  nature.  It  issues  from 
the  marked  shortage  of  piano  service  men. 
Self-seeking  individuals  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  situation  by  offering  short-cut  courses 
in  piano  tuning.  One  such  course  is  as  short 
as  thirteen  weeks,  and  offers  the  enticement 
that  graduates  can  return  for  advanced  work. 
Courses  of  this  duration,  even  if  quadrupled 
in  time,  are  sheer  hokum — a  fraud  perpe¬ 
trated  on  society  generally,  and  on  the  entire 
piano  industry  in  particular.  To  be  sure,  they 


are  dressed  up  with  promises  of  big  earnings, 
and  with  ultramodern  methods  of  teaching 
tuning  by  means  of  the  stroboscope  and  other 
fanciful  techniques.  We  have  heard  it  said 
time  and  again  that  “You  can  learn  to  play 
the  piano  in  twelve  easy  lessons/’  Yes,  but 
how  well?  At  any  rate,  sponsors  of  these 
magic  lessons  do  not  promise  employment 
as  musicians  at  the  close  of  twelve  lessons — 
a  mark  of  honesty  not  attributable  to  spon¬ 
sors  of  short-cut  tuning  courses.  Courses  of 
this  length  should  be  known  for  what  thev 
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are  capable  of  doing,  which  is  mainly  to  turn 
out  fair  piano  salesmen  with  enough  theory 
and  practice  to  classify  as  semiskilled  work¬ 
men.  Men  with  such  slight  training  may  qual¬ 
ify  for  specific  jobs  in  stores  and  with  facto¬ 
ries,  with  further  learning  under  expert  super¬ 
vision,  but  certainly  they  will  not  be  qualified 
at  the  end  of  one  of  these  brief  courses  to  do 
quality  service  work  for  the  piano-using  pub¬ 
lic.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  a 
graduate  of  a  prominent  midwestern  “quick¬ 
ie'’  tuning  school  recently  found  employment 
in  a  Portland  store.  He  and  his  stroboscope 
lasted  two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  were  replaced  by  a  totally  blind  tuner- 
service  man  who  has  given  satisfaction  on  the 
job  for  a  year. 

Courses  of  this  kind  should  be  exposed  for 
what  they  are  by  the  tuning  profession,  the 
piano  industry,  and  educators  of  the  blind.  If 
they  are  not  exposed  and  pictured  in  true  per¬ 
spective,  the  blind  tuners — and  especially  the 
blinded  veterans — will  be  the  victims.  Such 
short-cut  courses  fall  far  short  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  end  only  in  disillusionment,  instead 
of  gainful  employment.  Every  prospective 
tuning  student — and  especially  the  blinded 
soldier — has  the  right  to  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  particular  course:  whether  it  will 
train  him  merely  to  be  a  salesman;  a  semi¬ 
skilled  potential  factory  worker;  or  a  skilled 
piano  service  man  qualified  to  care  efficiently 
for  pianos  in  homes,  stores,  or  wherever  busi¬ 
ness  may  lead  him. 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  tuning  profession 
generally  is  anxious  to  welcome  veterans, 
blind  or  seeing,  into  its  ranks  if  they  can  do 
quality  work.  To  accept  them  on  any  other 
basis  would  be  to  introduce  the  elements  of 
sentimentality  and  pity;  and  no  veteran  ap¬ 
preciates  that  kind  of  treatment,  whether  it  is 
offered  under  the  guise  of  rehabilitation  or 
as  a  short-cut  to  prosperity. 

It  has  been  asked,  “How  long  did  the  suc¬ 
cessful  graduates  of  Washington  study  piano 
tuning?”  Their  course  paralleled  high  school 
training,  and  extended  from  three  to  five 
years.  The  average  for  the  entire  group  is 
four  and  a  half  years.  At  present,  a  high 
school  graduate  from  another  state  devotes 


full  time  to  his  course  of  piano  tuning,  which 
is  outlined  on  a  three-year  plan.  He  is  in  his 
second  year,  and  already  does  selected  work 
in  schools  and  homes,  but  from  the  stand¬ 
points  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  handling 
standard  work  in  stores,  or  for  discriminating 
piano  owners,  he  will  not  be  qualified  for  an¬ 
other  year.  When  he  graduates  in  June,  1946, 
our  School  can  confidently  recommend  him 
to  music  stores  and  musicians.  Part  of  his 
study  is  now  concerned  with  such  matters  as 
choosing  a  suitable  location  for  a  tuning  busi¬ 
ness,  and  how  to  build  and  maintain  a  tuning 
clientele.  This  is  the  same  procedure  followed 
by  the  graduates  who  now  earn  between 
$2000  and  $5300  per  year. 


PROFESSIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED 
BY  NEW  JERSEY  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 
is  inviting  applications  from  persons  especially 
qualified  for  vocational  counseling  of  the 
blind.  A  four-year  college  degree,  with  special 
courses  in  vocational  guidance,  psychology, 
and  other  subjects  related  to  vocational  coun¬ 
seling,  plus  minimum  experience  for  estab¬ 
lishing  ability  as  a  counselor,  will  be  essential. 
Salary  $2,400  to  $3,000. 

Where  appropriate  qualifications  can  be 
presented,  other  positions  for  which  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  accepted  are: 


Intake  Worker  . $1,800 — $2,400 

Library  Assistant . $1,560 — $1,920 

Preschool  Specialist . $1,800 — $2,400 

Visiting  Teacher  .  $1,800 — $2,400 

Psychologist  .  $2,640 — $3,240 

1 

There  are  also  positions  open  for  braille  and 
sight-conservation  teachers;  for  children’s 
camp  counselors;  and  for  a  camp  nurse. 

Complete  information  should  be  sent  to 
the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Short  Calls  at  Swiss  Agencies 


The  Asile  pour  les  Aveugles,  Lausanne,  had 
but  a  dozen  pupils  in  1935,  comprising  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  Protestant  blind  children  of 
French-speaking  Switzerland.  Such  as  are 
Catholic  attend  elsewhere  together.  The  Ger¬ 
man-speaking,  similarly,  go  to  separate 
schools.  All  who  are  feebleminded  are  trained 
by  themselves  off  in  the  country. 

I  found  this  agency  to  be  mainly  a  work¬ 
shop  for  adults,  a  salesroom,  and  two  per¬ 
manent  homes.  However,  it  also  conducts  an 
eye  hospital.  Everything  is  privately  endowed. 
I  noted  spick-and-span  conditions;  and  evi¬ 
dent  contentment. 

The  assembly  room  had  earphone  connec¬ 
tions  between  certain  seats,  and  a  microphone 
at  the  speaker’s  desk.  I  had  not  noticed  such 
conveniences  in  institutions  for  the  blind  else¬ 
where.  The  school  department  has  its  own 
braille  press,  publishes  French  textbooks,  and 
a  periodical.  In  the  great  salesroom  were  well- 
finished  brushes  of  almost  every  sort,  even 
rotary  street-sweepers — but  no  toothbrushes! 
The  director  seemed  proud  of  his  institution; 
he  had  ample  reason  to  be  so. 

The  dual  institution  at  Zurich  had  just  re¬ 
assembled  after  a  holiday,  so  its  director  and 
I  talked  shop  until  the  midmorning  lunch, 
when  everybody  went  to  the  dining  room  for 
cafe.  There  I  found  myself  at  a  table  with 
mine  host,  his  wife,  and  teachers;  and  along¬ 
side,  were  five  or  six  tables  of  deaf  children, 
but  only  one  table  of  blind.  The  director  and 
his  wife  being  genuine  shepherds  of  their 
flock,  the  atmosphere  was  delightful.  The 
director  seemed  to  feel  that  because  his  coun¬ 
try  had  so  few  blind  children,  it  would  be 


wise  to  conduct  but  three  schools  for  them. 

The  next  morning  I  spent  at  the  Zurich 
common  school,  which  contained  two  classes 
for  pupils  of  low  vision — what  we  call  sight¬ 
saving.  The  teacher  of  the  pioneer  class,  for¬ 
tunately,  had  taught  blind  children  (as  was 
the  case  in  our  Boston).  Her  class  numbered 
thirteen,  all  belonging  to  the  more  elementary 
grades;  the  eighteen  more  advanced  students 
were  under  a  man  who  had  prepared  himself 
at  the  local  university  to  teach  special  pupils 
of  any  sort.  Neither  class  used  Clear  Type 
books;  “such  would  be  too  costly”;  so  they 
get  along  with  very  little  reading.  But  they 
write  a  great  deal,  both  on  wall-  and  individ¬ 
ual  blackboards,  as  well  as  with  pen  and  ink 
on  paper.  The  teachers  necessarily  teach  oral¬ 
ly,  the  children  learning  much  of  the  time 
through  watching  and  listening,  doing  and 
making;  and  also  through  conducted  nature 
excursions. 

The  material  equipment  in  all  such  Euro¬ 
pean  classes  may  be  comparatively  meager, 
but  the  teachers,  because  they  have  to  be  extra 
resourceful,  appear  to  teach  all  the  better.  One 
could  but  be  impressed  with  their  adequacy 
and  method — the  separate  schooling  for  un¬ 
usual  power  of  these  children  whose  needs 
call  for  special  and  individual  approach. 

The  idea  probably  is:  since  fewer  than  nor¬ 
mal  of  these  pupils  will  be  able  to  depend  on 
eyesight  as  their  chief  means  to  a  living,  all 
should  strengthen  their  other  powers  in  child¬ 
hood  as  potential  standbys  in  adulthood. 

At  noon,  as  the  children  passed  out  to  go 
home,  each  gave  me  his  hand  and  bade  me 
adieu — a  delightful  custom. 
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Electronics:  Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  John 

Mills.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  1944.  172  pages.  $1.50.  • 

Here  is  a  book  which,  if  it  could  be  made 
available  in  Talking  Book*  form,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  many  readers  among  our 
blinded  veterans.  To  one  or  two  it  might 
open  the  way  to  a  field  of  work  that  would 
make  the  living  of  their  next  forty  years 
much  more  satisfying.  In  this  book  Mr.  Mills 
tells  the  story  of  electrons.  We  hear  them  men¬ 
tioned  continually  nowadays.  We  are  told 
that  they  are  already  doing  many  remarkable 
things  for  us  and  that  they  are  going  to  do 
more  wonderful  things  in  the  future.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  are  going  to  play  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  our  lives  in  the  years  to  come. 
Many  of  us  would  like  to  be  told,  in  a  way 
that  we  can  understand,  just  what  electrons 
are  and  how  they  are  made  to  accomplish 
marvels.  Mr.  Mills,  in  Electronics;  To-Day 
and  To-Morrow ,  has  done  that. 

The  subject  of  electronics  lies  in  that  bor¬ 
derland  of  knowledge  where  scientists  are  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  a  little  more  of  the  real  nature  of 
things.  It  is  a  highly  technical  subject  and  the 
mathematics  involved  is  not  light.  And  yet 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  telling  us  this 
story  so  simply  and  so  clearly  that  any  care¬ 
ful  reader  can  grasp  it.  There  is  no  mathe¬ 
matics.  There  are  no  diagrams.  Wherever  it 
is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  physical  phenomenon  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  text,  the  principle  involved  is  ex¬ 
plained.  Because  of  this  treatment,  a  blind 


*  Since  this  review  was  put  into  type,  Electronics:  To¬ 
day  and  T omorrow  has  been  recorded  as  a  Talking  Book 
in  the  studios  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


reader  will  be  at  no  disadvantage  in  studying 
this  book. 

The  basic  traits  of  electrons  are  stated,  and 
we  learn  how  they  behave  under  various  con¬ 
ditions.  Then,  step  by  step,  we  follow  the 
trail  of  the  scientists  who,  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  traits,  have  made  electrons  work 
for  us.  The  whole  story  cannot  be  told  at 
present,  for  military  reasons;  the  rest  we 
shall  learn  after  the  war. 

At  the  outset,  there  is  a  description  of  the 
action  in  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  behavior  of 
electrons  in  this  phenomenon  is  basic  to  all 
that  follows.  We  become  acquainted  with 
various  kinds  of  tubes,  their  purpose,  and 
the  reasons  for  their  particular  structure.  We 
are  told  of  oscillators,  amplifiers,  and  a  dozen 
other  devices.  Some  of  the  matters  that  we 
have  wondered  about  are  cleared  up.  We  find 
out  the  part  that  electrons  play  in  radio,  and 
just  how  radio  works.  The  path  of  a  beam  of 
electrons  may  be  sent  by  means  of  an  electric 
or  magnetic  field,  and,  by  a  proper  arrange¬ 
ment,  focussed.  Utilizing  this,  we  have  the 
electron  microscope,  which  reveals  objects 
much  smaller  than  can  be  seen  through  a  mi¬ 
croscope  which  uses  light.  A  narrow  beam 
can  be  made  to  sway  from  side  to  side,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  sway  to  jump  back  and 
drop  a  little,  so  that  if  the  beam  falls  on  a 
picture,  it  passes  over  the  whole  surface  in  a 
few  seconds,  just  as  the  eye  in  reading  sees 
all  the  letters  on  a  page  line  by  line.  Then 
we  have  a  notion  of  why  television  is  possible. 
Finally  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  workings 
of  the  cyclotron,  which  has  split  the  atom 
and  which  is  destined  to  do  more  wonderful 
things  by  and  by. 

Those  repeated  phrases,  “we  learn;  we  are 
told;  we  find  out;”  give  a  notion  of  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  book.  It  is  packed  with  informa¬ 
tion,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  textbook.  Rather,  in 
a  very  agreeable  way,  it  gives  us  a  fascinating 
view  of  a  world  of  wonders. 

Robinson  Pierce 


PHOTO  OFFSET  COPIES  OF 
“NEW  HORIZONS”  AVAILABLE 

In  February,  the  New  Yor\  World-Tele¬ 
gram  printed  a  series  of  five  articles  concern¬ 
ing  the  training  of  war-blinded  servicemen  at 
Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  Avon, 
Connecticut,  under  the  general  heading  “New 
Horizons.”  The  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  announces  that  photo  offset  copies 
of  these  articles  may  now  be  obtained  from 
them  at  a  cost  of  5c  for  the  series. 


NEW  ADDRESS  FOR  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 

On  March  1,  the  National  Council  on  Re¬ 
habilitation  moved  to  its  new  office  at  1775 
Broadway,  Room  741-4,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
The  Council  would  appreciate  having  all  fu¬ 
ture  correspondence  sent  to  this  new  address. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORK  COUNCIL 
PREPARES  BOOKLET  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 

The  National  Social  Work  Council  has 
prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Service  to  Veterans,  a  booklet  en¬ 
titled  Service  to  Veterans,  which  is  “a  com¬ 
pilation  of  statements  from  twenty-one  Na¬ 
tional  Social  Work  Agencies  concerning  their 
programs  for  veterans.”  Copies  of  this  booklet 
may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Social 
Work  Council,  1790  Broadway,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y.  The  cost  is  $1.25  per  copy. 


Robinson  Pierce  is  himself  an  author.  His  book,  It  Was 
Not  My  Own  Idea,  was  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  last  year. 


DR.  R.  B.  IRWIN  HONORED 
BY  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  University 
of  Washington  Selection  Board  for  the 
“Alumnus  Summa  Laude  Dignatus”  Com¬ 
mittee  has  selected  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
executive  director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  as  its  unanimous  choice  for 
1945.  This  is  the  highest  honor  that  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  is 
given  to  one  alumnus  each  year.  It  is  made 
in  collaboration  with  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  administration.  The  presentation  will 
take  place  on  the  afternoon  of  June  23  as  part 
of  the  University’s  graduation  ceremonies. 
Previous  recipients  of  the  award  which  this 
year  goes  to  Dr.  Irwin  are:  1938,  Professor 
Trevor  Kincaid,  University  of  Washington 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  distinguished  scien¬ 
tist;  1939,  Henry  Granger  Knight,  now  de¬ 
ceased,  research  scientist  and  head  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils;  1940,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sterling  Soule,  or¬ 
ganizer  and  director  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Nursing  School;  1941,  Temple 
Fay,  renowned  neuro-surgeon;  1942,  Philip 
G.  Johnson,  brilliant  engineer  and  executive 
in  the  field  of  aviation;  1943,  Dr.  Loyal  A. 
Shoudy,  outstanding  medical  practitioner  and 
research  man  in  the  field  of  industrial  medi¬ 
cine;  and  1944,  Eric  A.  Johnston,  president  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


BLIND  WRITER  WINS  PRIZE 

A  blind  writer  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  has 
recently  been  awarded  the  first  prize  of  100 
pounds  in  competition  organized  by  a  pub¬ 
lishing  house  for  a  book  of  juvenile  fiction. 
The  writer  is  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Whitehead, 
and  the  title  of  the  winning  manuscript,  Ad¬ 
venturous  Exile.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of 
paper,  the  publishers  are  unable  to  say  when 
the  book  will  be  issued;  meanwhile,  Miss 
Whitehead  is  planning  a  second  work. 


IN  BUSINESS  FOR  HIMSELF 
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IN  BUSINESS  FOR  HIMSELF 

Some  months  ago,  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  told  of  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  with  the  Household  Paper  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  of  Detroit  for  the  employment 
of  blind,  or  partially  blind,  people  as  salesmen 
or  dealers  for  their  products.  The  following 
story  of  a  blind  man  of  Oklahoma  illustrates 
the  possibilities  in  this  field,  particularly  in 
some  of  the  smaller  towns. 

Clarence  H.  Slayton  has  established  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  own.  Though  almost  totally  blind, 
he  has,  during  the  past  four  and  a  half  years, 
built  up  a  clientele  of  customers  near  his 
home  in  Omaha  who  regularly  depend  on 
him  to  keep  them  supplied  with  such  house¬ 
hold  essentials  as  paper  towels,  toilet  tissue, 
facial  tissue,  waxed  paper,  shelf  paper,  cook¬ 
ing  parchment,  stationery,  greeting  cards, 
napkins,  and  other  paper  supplies,  as  well  as 
soaps,  floor  wax,  moth  preventatives,  and 
many  other  necessities  for  modern  house¬ 
keeping  which  are  quickly  used  up. 

His  operation  is  strictly  on  a  door-to-door 
basis,  and  he  calls  back  at  each  home  once 
each  month,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
has  previously  sold  to  that  home.  His  dem¬ 
onstration  of  actual  samples  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  that  he  carries  with  him,  as  well  as 
the  presentation  of  other  samples  from  a 
display  book,  is  so  smooth  that  his  customers 
hardly  realize  his  handicap.  His  wife  studies 
the  merchandise;  helps  him  keep  a  file  of 
his  customers  and  their  purchases;  makes  up 
and  mails  his  orders;  and  helps  sort  the 
merchandise  when  it  is  received  so  he  can 
deliver  each  customer’s  order  correctly. 

Because  the  merchandise  he  sells  is  used  up 
and  thrown  away,  there  is  a  steady  repeat 
business  for  him  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  he  has  had  good  earnings  every  week 
since  he  first  entered  this  business.  As  he  adds 
more  and  more  customers  to  his  files,  his 
earnings  increase  steadily.  For  example,  in 
1941  his  weekly  sales  averaged  slightly  under 


$95.00,  while  in  1942  the  average  was  well 
over  $100.00. 

Mr.  Slayton’s  type  of  business  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  Household  Paper  Products  Company, 
of  Detroit,  Michigan — an  organization  which 
has  a  well-rounded  line  of  fast-selling  mer¬ 
chandise  for  this  type  of  operation.  Since  all 
of  the  articles  require  only  a  small  sample 
to  show  the  quality,  texture,  weight,  and 
design  or  pattern,  it  is  easy  for  buyers  to 
determine  their  needs  by  merely  looking  at 
the  sample  book  furnished  by  the  Company 
in  which  actual  samples  of  various  items  are 
mounted.  These  samples  sell  themselves. 

This  makes  the  Household  Paper  Products 
line  especially  suitable  for  blind  persons  who 
wish  to  establish  themselves  as  paper  mer¬ 
chants  in  their  own  communities,  selling  such 
articles  to  their  neighbors,  their  friends,  and 
to  the  list  of  repeat  customers  they  can  readily 
build  up  with  this  line  of  merchandise.  This 
firm  already  has  several  blind  “dealers”  who 
have  built  up  a  dependable,  independent 
business  for  themselves,  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  other  dealers  who  are  not  handicapped. 

Blind  persons  who  have  some  one  at  home 
or  nearby  to  help  them  in  learning  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  in  handling  the  paper  work 
would  do  well  as  dealers  in  Household  Paper 
Products.  The  firm  has  resident  managers  in 
the  northeastern  states  and  the  Middle  West 
as  far  west  as  Colorado,  and  these  managers 
are  trained  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
proper  starting  of  blind  persons  who  wish 
to  establish  a  paper  business  of  their  own. 
The  Company  furnishes  well-planned  sales 
plans,  extends  credit,  and  sends  sample  equip¬ 
ment  to  persons  with  a  good  credit  history. 

Blind  persons  interested  in  this  work,  or 
those  interested  in  assisting  the  blind,  should 
write  to  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16  Street,  New  York,  New  York,  for 
further  information. 

Eugene  D.  Morgret 
Manager,  Retail  Sales  Division 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind 


IN  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURES 


Arkansas 

S.  9 6.  Provides  for  the  placement  of  blind 
persons  in  vending  stands  in  public  buildings. 
Introduced  January  23  by  Reaves. 

California 

S.  155.  Relates  to  the  function  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
and  the  Social  Welfare  Board.  Introduced 
January  16  by  Mayo. 

S.  336.  Changes  the  amount  of  aid  to  the 
blind  from  $50  to  $60  per  month.  Introduced 
January  22  by  Judah. 

A.  461.  Relates  to  procedures  and  actions 
regarding  aid  to  the  needy  blind.  Introduced 
January  22  by  Vernon  Kilpatrick. 

A.  1567.  Relates  to  aid  to  blind  persons.  In¬ 
troduced  January  26  by  Evans. 

A.  1703.  Relates  to  aid  to  the  needy  blind, 
and  provides  for  procedures  and  actions  in 
relation  thereto.  Introduced  January  27  by 
Ernest  C.  Crowley  and  Mr.  Debs. 

A.  1709.  Relates  to  aid  to  blind  persons  and 
eliminates  responsibility  of  relatives  of  recip¬ 
ients  of  aid  to  reimburse  the  state  and  county 
for  such  aid.  Introduced  January  27  by  Mc¬ 
Millan. 

A.  1710,  A.  1711,  A.  1808.  Relate  to  aid  to 
the  needy  blind  and  to  partially  self-support¬ 
ing  blind  residents;  increase  the  amount  paid 
per  month  to  $75;  and  provide  for  procedures 
and  actions  in  relation  thereto.  Introduced 
January  27  by  Debs. 

A.  2106.  Provides  for  payments  to  counties 
by  the  state  in  respect  to  recipients  and  form¬ 
er  recipients  confined  in  county  hospital.  In¬ 
troduced  January  27  by  Niehouse. 

Connecticut 

S.  390.  Increases  the  amount  of  aid  to  the 


blind  to  $40  per  month.  Introduced  February 
1  by  Coles. 

Idaho 

S.  87  and  S.  97.  Provide  public  assistance 
to  blind  persons  including  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation.  Introduced  February  7  and  February 
8  by  Public  Assistance  Committee. 

Indiana 

S.  153.  Transfers  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  from  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  the  Board  of  Industrial 
Aid  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind.  Introduced  January  31  by  Kendall  and 
Stemle. 

H.  250.  Raises  maximum  benefit  payments 
for  the  aged  and  the  blind  from  $40  to  $50 
per  month.  Introduced  January  29  by  Beck- 
tell  and  Kraft. 

Iowa 

S.  185.  Relates  to  aid  to  the  needy  blind  and 
the  amount  of  assistance  that  may  be  paid. 
Introduced  February  1  by  Faul. 

S.  224.  Permits  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  accept  Federal  aid.  Introduced  Feb¬ 
ruary  8  by  the  Social  Security  Committee. 

Missouri 

H.  1 16.  Relates  to  persons  eligible  for  blind 
pensions.  Introduced  January  29  by  Roberts. 

Tennessee 

H.  424  and  S.  318.  Provide  that  the  poll  tax 
exemption  to  blind  persons  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
voked  except  for  cause.  Introduced  February 
1  by  Curry  and  Hall. 

H.  598.  Provides  a  revolving  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  supplies  for  home 
industries  for  blind  persons.  Introduced  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  by  Coleman  and  Bradshaw. 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


On  March  12,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  broadcast  an  appeal  for  portable 
typewriters  to  be  donated  to  sightless  service¬ 
men,  explaining  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  the  Foundation  to  obtain  these  machines 
through  the  usual  channels.  Within  two  days, 
the  general  public  began  responding  by  send¬ 
ing  in  portables,  most  of  them  in  excellent 
condition.  At  time  of  going  to  press,  50  ma¬ 
chines  had  been  received,  and  more  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Foundation.  The  appeal  is 
for  one  hundred  used  machines,  which  the 
Foundation  is  prepared  to  put  in  good  repair 
and  ship  to  the  sightless  servicemen  who 
need  them.  In  making  his  appeal,  Dr.  Irwin 
explained  that  one  of  the  first  things  these 
men  want  is  a  portable  typewriter.  They 
learn  to  operate  them  in  a  short  time,  and 
find  that  being  able  to  write  to  family  and 
friends  in  this  way  goes  far  in  helping  to  re- 
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store  their  self-confidence  and  give  them  a 
feeling  of  independence. 

The  Summer  Course  for  Workers  with  the 
Adult  Blind  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  be  offered 
this  year  from  June  18  to  July  27  at  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,  the  summer  session 
will  be  housed  on  the  campus  of  the  Normal 
College  at  Ypsilanti.  The  charge  for  room 
and  board  on  the  campus  will  be  $20  per 
week  in  a  single  room;  $18.50  per  week  in  a 
double  room. 

Courses  to  be  offered  include:  Educational 
Psychology  for  Home  Teachers;  Social  Case 
Work;  the  Field  of  Social  Work;  Causes  of 
Blindness  and  their  Social  Implications;  and 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Work  with  the 
Blind.  There  are  no  academic  prerequisites 
for  admission  to  those  courses.  Tuition  fees 
will  be  $20  for  each  course. 

For  further  information  address: 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Co-ordinator 
Summer  Course  for  Workers  with  the 
Adult  Blind 
15  West  16  Street 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  5.  War  Department,  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General;  Colonel  Derrick  T.  Vail, 
Chief  Consultant  in  Ophthalmology,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lieutenant  Colonel  M.  E.  Randolph. 
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Page  64.  Barnes  Agricultural  School  for 
the  Blind;  Fred  C.  Ward,  superintendent, 
succeeding  Merton  M.  Lake. 

Page  85.  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  Butler  County  Branch;  address 
is  now  hi  West  New  Castle  Street,  Butler, 
Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Sullivan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  secretary.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Mc- 
Kim  has  resigned. 

Page  103.  West  Virginia  Schools  for  Deaf 
and  Blind;  R.  M.  Golladay,  acting  superin¬ 
tendent,  taking  the  place  of  Stanley  R.  Harris, 
formerly  superintendent,  who  has  joined  the 
armed  forces. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  (Sp), 
Avon,  Connecticut,  training  center  for  war- 
blinded  servicemen,  has  added  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  to  its  staff  in  the  person  of  Merton  M. 
Lake,  who  will  be  director  of  the  Agriculture 
Department.  Mr.  Lake’s  past  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  fit  him  admirably  for  his  work  at 
Avon.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  The 
Barnes  School  at  Henniker,  New  Hampshire 
— the  agricultural  school  established  there  in 
1941  by  the  New  Hampshire  Association  for 
the  Blind — and  held  that  position  until  his 
new  appointment.  Under  Mr.  Lake’s  direc¬ 
tion,  this  School  became  the  recognized  voca¬ 
tional  training  center  for  the  rural  blind  who 
wished  to  make  farming  their  means  of  live¬ 
lihood.  Mr.  Lake  took  over  his  duties  at  Avon 
in  February. 

Fred  C.  Ward,  formerly  supervisor  of  the 
Division  of  Blind  Services  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  will  be  the  new  superintendent  of  The 
Barnes  School — which  he  was  instrumental  in 
starting.  Mr.  Ward,  who  is  blind,  has  been 
operating  a  large  farm  of  his  own  at  Chi¬ 


chester,  New  Hampshire,  and  has  for  some 
time  been  serving  on  the  executive  committee 
of  The  Barnes  School. 

The  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Army 
Service  Forces,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Derrick 
T.  Vail  as  Chief  Consultant  in  Ophthalmol¬ 
ogy.  Colonel  Vail,  who  was  previously  active 
in  the  European  Theatre  of  Operations,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lieutenant  Colonel  M.  E.  Randolph, 
who  has  been  named  Chief  of  the  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose,  and  Throat  Section  at  the  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital  at  Phoenixville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  N.  Greear,  Jr., 
who  previously  held  this  post  at  Valley  Forge, 
has  been  appointed  to  General  Hawley’s  staff 
at  Headquarters  of  the  European  Theatre  of 
Operations. 

The  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  have  named  R.  M.  Golladay  as 
acting  superintendent  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Stanley  R.  Harris’s  departure  for 
service  with  the  armed  forces.  Mr.  Harris,  who 
entered  the  army  on  March  7,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Mr.  Golladay  has  been  principal 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  His  post  will  now  be  filled  by  Seldon 
W.  Brannon,  instructor  of  social  science. 


NECROLOGY 


Merle  Elliott  Tracy,  whose  column,  “M.  E. 
Tracy  Says,”  was  published  in  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  from  1924  to  1934,  died 
on  March  4,  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York, 
at  the  age  of  65.  Mr.  Tracy,  who  was  blind 
almost  from  birth,  and  never  attained  more 
than  one-fifth  vision,  received  his  education 
at  Perkins  Institution.  Despite  his  visual 
handicap,  he  became  over  the  years,  an  edi- 
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torial  columnist  with  an  estimated  10,000,000 
readers,  a  distinguished  editor  and  publisher, 
and  an  author.  He  was  born  in  Southwest 
Harbor,  Maine,  and  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  Houston,  Texas,  working  on  the 
Houston  Chronicle.  He  later  shifted  to  the 
Houston  Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 
Later  he  established  an  office  in  New  York. 
In  1936  he  bought  the  magazine  Current  His¬ 
tory  from  The  New  Yor\  Times,  and  was  its 
editor  and  publisher  until  1939.  He  was  au¬ 
thor  of  Our  Country,  Our  People  and  Theirs, 
and  New  World  Challenge  to  Democracy.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  working  on  his 
autobiography  and  was  engaged  in  editorial 
work  on  an  encyclopedia. 

The  death  occurred  in  New  York  City  on 
February  24  of  William  Fuhrmeister,  blind 
musician  and  entertainer,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  years.  Without  sight  almost  from  birth, 
“Bill,”  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends, 
cherished  the  ambition  to  become  a  singer 
and  musician  from  early  childhood.  He  had 
a  keen  natural  talent,  and  could  play  re¬ 
markably  well  by  ear  long  before  he  had  any 
formal  instruction  in  music.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  awarded  a  scholarship 
which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  study  voice. 
His  natural  gifts,  combined  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  training  he  was  able  to  obtain,  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  a  means  of  livelihood  as  a 
musical  entertainer  for  well  over  thirty  years. 
His  performances  were  popular  at  night  clubs, 
and  for  seven  years  he  was  a  featured  singer 
at  “The  Black  Cat,”  in  New  York’s  Green¬ 
wich  Village.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Fuhrmeister  entertained  patrons  of 
Asti’s  Restaurant,  which  is  also  in  the  Green¬ 
wich  Village  section  of  New  York. 

Although  entirely  dependent  for  his  liveli¬ 
hood  on  his  musicianship,  Mr.  Fuhrmeister 
was  most  generous  in  the  use  of  his  talents 
for  the  entertainment  of  those  who<  were  un¬ 
able  to  recompense  him  in  any  way  other 
than  by  their  expressions  of  gratitude  and  ap- 
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predation.  For  many  years,  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season,  he  visited  the  blind  and  crippled 
at  Welfare  Island,  and  gave  them  of  his  best. 
Only  five  weeks  before  his  death  he  took 
part  in  a  program  of  entertainment  at  the 
Home  for  the  Destitute  Blind  in  New  York. 

In  1935,  Mr.  Fuhrmeister  married  Elizabeth 
Hofmann,  of  New  York  City,  who  survives 
him.  He  left  no  other  close  relatives. 

The  death,  on  March  n,  of  Dr.  William 
John  Ellis,  Commissioner  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies  for  New  Jersey,  is  a  loss  not  only 
to  the  leadership  of  state-wide  social  service 
and  its  administration  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  represents  an  equal  loss  to  work  for 
the  blind  in  New  Jersey  and  throughout  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Few  administrators  in 
social  service  knew  the  problems  of  the  blind 
as  well  and  as  intimately  as  did  Commissioner 
Ellis.  Despite  the  scope  of  his  job,  he  admin¬ 
istered  one  of  the  broadest  welfare  and  insti¬ 
tutional  programs  in  the  country;  he  took  a 
personal  interest  in  the  most  advanced  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  many  problems  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  and  stood  four-square  for  the  highest 
quality  of  service  to  meet  their  every  need. 
The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  his  edu¬ 
cational  career  as  a  specialist  in  psychology 
and  institutional  and  welfare  administration 
was  specifically  directed  towards  his  life’s 
work.  A  true  humanitarian,  kindly  and  con¬ 
siderate,  he  always  seemed  to  have  thought 
for  the  point  of  view  and  needs  of  the  blind. 

The  field  of  ophthalmology  lost  two  of  its 
outstanding  men  by  death  during  the  month 
of  February.  They  were  Dr.  Mark  J.  Schoen¬ 
berg,  who  died  on  February  15,  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of 
70;  and  Dr.  Ellice  M.  Alger,  whose  death 
occurred  at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital  in 
New  York  on  February  18,  at  the  age  of  74. 

Dr.  Schoenberg,  who  was  born  in  Rumania, 
was  graduated  from  the  Bucharest  Medical 
( Continued  on  Page  nj,  Col.  2) 
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Some  of  the  workshops  affiliated  with  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  have  received 
notices  from  different  government  depart¬ 
ments  requesting  information  pertaining  to 
the  renegotiation  of  contracts.  N.I.B.  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  official  ruling  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made 
Products  on  this  matter,  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“There  has  been  received  the  memorandum 
quoted  below  in  response  to  the  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  status  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
under  the  Renegotiation  Act : 

“Subsection  (i)  (1)  (d)  of  the  1943  Rene¬ 
gotiation  Act  provides  that  it  shall  not  apply 
to — 

“(D)  Any  contract  or  subcontract  with  an 
organization  exempt  from  taxation  under  Sec¬ 
tion  101  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

“Section  101  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  exempts  from  taxation: 

“(6)  Corporations,  and  any  community 
chest,  fund,  or  foundation,  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  literary,  or  educational  purposes,  or 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or 
animals,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share¬ 
holder  or  individual,  and  no  substantial  part 
of  the  activities  of  which  is  carrying  on  prop¬ 
aganda,  or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence 
legislation. 

“As  the  industrial  shops  for  the  Blind 
would  come  within  the  definition  of  ‘char¬ 
itable’  covered  by  Section  101  (6)  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Code,  they  are  not  renegotiable 
under  any  contracts.” 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana: 

“A  total  of  $12,539.32  bonus  was  declared 
for  67  employees.  This  bonus  was  accrued 
during  the  year  at  the  rate  of  $4.00  per  week 
for  each  employee.  The  total  bonus  for  each 
employee  was  dependent  upon  the  number 
of  weeks  in  our  employ  for  the  year.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  employee  with  us  for  the  whole 
year  had  an  accrued  bonus  of  $208.  An  em¬ 
ployee  with  us,  say  20  weeks,  received  $80. 
The  bonus  is  not  paid  to  the  employee  in  one 
lump  sum  but  in  three  installments.  The  em¬ 
ployee  received  the  first  payment  at  our 
Christmas  dinner.  This  first  payment  was  in 
the  form  of  a  $100  War  Bond  for  those  hav¬ 
ing  $208  coming.  In  most  cases,  the  cost  of 
the  $100  War  Bond  was  $93.80,  which  in¬ 
cluded  withholding  tax.  In  addition,  one  third 
of  the  balance  of  the  bonus  was  paid  in  cash. 
The  second  third  of  the  bonus  will  be  paid 
in  the  summer  of  1945  when  the  employee 
gets  a  two-weeks  vacation.  At  this  vacation 
time,  the  employee  will  receive  our  minimum 
weekly  salary  of  $14  per  week  in  addition. 
The  last  third  of  the  bonus  will  be  paid  about 
October,  1945  when  the  Fall  expenses  become 
evident.  In  the  meantime,  in  1945,  a  $4.00 
per  week  bonus  is  being  accrued  for  each  em¬ 
ployee  which  will  be  distributed  in  the  above 
manner  beginning  at  Christmas  1945.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  this  weekly  accrual  will  be  increased. 

“In  addition  to  the  above  bonus  plan,  we 
have  a  Health  and  Accident  Fund.  This  fund 
was  created  out  of  earnings  in  order  that  we 
can  pay  our  employees  the  minimum  weekly 
wage  of  $14  while  they  are  sick  or  forced  to 
stay  out  of  work  for  any  other  good  reason.” 
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Note :  N.I.B.  urges  all  workshops  to  give 
bonuses  to  blind  workmen  when  they  are  in 
a  position  to  do  so. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  affidavits  and 
questionnaires  which  have  not  been  returned 
by  the  workshops  for  the  year  1944.  N.I.B. 
will  appreciate  these  being  sent  in  immediate- 

ly- 

If  any  workshop  is  unable  to  meet  its 
scheduled  shipping  dates  on  either  brooms  or 
mops,  it  is  asked  to  notify  N.I.B.  by  the  15th 
of  the  month  so  orders  can  be  reallocated 
for  that  particular  month  to  some  other  work¬ 
shop.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  live 
up  to  promised  shipping  dates. 

Shops  having  left-over  or  short  pieces  of 
pillowcase  material  which  can  be  made  into 
17"  or  18"  squares  with  J4/r  hems,  are  asked 
to  contact  the  I.  G.  Brockelman  Textile  Com¬ 
pany,  1 15  Worth  Street,  New  York  City, 
which  is  interested  in  purchasing  same. 

Amendment  No.  71 1,  which  has  been  sent 
to  workshops,  officially  places  a  new  hand- 
swab  on  the  Schedule  of  Blind-made  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Workshops  interested  in  qualifying  for 
producing  this  article  for  the  government, 
are  asked  to  notify  N.I.B.,  which  will  be  glad 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  specifications. 

N.I.B.  has  recently  developed  a  new  4- 
harness  weave  rug  and  will  be  glad  to  send, 
upon  request,  instructions  for  weaving  this 
rug,  which  is  our  number  R-806. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  cotton  warp,  many 
shops  have  been  using  rayon  warp  which 
has  proven  quite  satisfactory,  but  does  have 
some  peculiarities.  N.I.B.  is,  therefore,  dis¬ 
patching  instructions  for  the  handling  of 
rayon  warp. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
General  Manager 
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University,  and  later  studied  in  Vienna  and 
Germany.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1900 
and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  here  a 
year  later.  He  founded  the  New  York  Society 
for  Clinical  Ophthalmology;  was  an  author¬ 
ity  on  glaucoma;  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Glaucoma  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  journal,  The  Sight-Saving  Review.  He 
was  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Manhattan  Eye, 
Ear  and  Throat  Hospital,  and  consultant 
ophthalmologist  at  the  Bronx  Hospital.  From 
1912  to  1935  he  was  attending  surgeon  at  the 
Herman  Knapp  Memorial  Hospital,  and 
served  as  chief  in  the  glaucoma  clinic  there 
until  his  retirement  as  surgeon  emeritus.  He 
was  also  an  instructor  in  ophthalmology  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  and  consultant  ophthal¬ 
mologist  at  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Dr.  Alger  was  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  professor  of  ophthalmology  at  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  and 
surgeon  in  its  hospital.  He  was  a  former 
president  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmological 
Society,  and  had  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  section  on  ophthalmology  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  In  1938  Dr.  Alger 
was  awarded  the  Leslie  D  ana  Gold 
Medal,  given  annually  by  the  Association  for 
Research  in  Ophthalmology  and  the  St.  Louis 
Society  for  the  Blind  “for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
conservation  of  vision.”  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  served  continuously  on  its 
board  of  directors  until  his  death. 


The  Ophthalmological  Society  of  Egypt 
has  announced  that  it  will  award  a  gold 
medal  annually  for  the  contribution  deemed 
most  valuable  that  year  in  the  field  of  oph¬ 
thalmology.  A  competitive  essay  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  award. 
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Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind — George  S. 
Hamm,  instructor  in  tuning  at  the  Alabama  School 
for  the  Blind,  has  just  completed  his  fortieth  year 
in  that  capacity.  In  its  January  issue,  The  Alabama 
Messenger  extends  its  congratulations,  and  prints  an 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  Hamm  in  which  he  re¬ 
calls  his  early  days  at  the  School,  which  was  then 
called  the  “Academy  for  the  Blind,”  and  traces  its 
development  to  its  present  status. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — 
Students  at  the  Arizona  School  have  been  active  in 
the  world  of  entertainment  lately.  The  chorus  of 
the  Blind  Department  has  lent  its  singing  talent 
to  a  number  of  bond  shows,  and  in  February  about 
thirty  of  the  children  traveled  to  Phoenix  to  present 
a  program  for  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  that  city. 

D.  C.  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
( Washington ,  D.  C.) — Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Osterman, 
executive  director  of  the  Washington  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
February  meeting  of  the  D.  C.  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind. 

Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind — Fred  H. 
Sturm,  managing  director  of  the  Kansas  City  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  has  sent  to  the  Outloo\  the 
following  letter  received  recently  from  a  service¬ 
man — a  former  Kansas  City  boy — now  with  the 
armed  forces  in  Assam,  India:  “Gentlemen:  I  was 
recently  issued  a  broom  from  our  supply  room. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  noticed  that  it  had 
been  made  by  your  splendid  organization.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  this  is  the  only  broom  I  have  had  that 
was  good,  for  local-manufactured  ones  are  of  very 
inferior  quality.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know 
your  products  are  aiding  the  war  effort,  especially 
this  far  away.  I  have  been  by  your  factory  many 
times,  as  I  am  a  suburban  resident  of  Kansas  City. 
Congratulations  to  your  entire  organization!  Keep 
up  the  good  work!”  The  letter  is  signed  “Corporal 
Russell  Weirick,”  whose  civilian  address  is  9208 
East  64th  Street,  Route  3,  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Sturm 


states  that  on  receipt  of  this  soldier’s  letter,  his 
office  called  all  the  Weiricks  in  the  telephone  book, 
and  finally  located  the  serviceman’s  wife,  who  is 
working  in  a  bomber  plant  in  Kansas  City.  The 
blind  “winders”  at  the  Association  are  now  making 
up  a  very  fine  whisk  broom  to  send  to  Corporal 
Weirick  in  appreciation  of  his  kind  letter.  And 
speaking  of  brooms,  the  Kansas  City  Association 
has  already  sent  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  them  to  the  army  and  navy  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  North  Dakota  State  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind  has  admitted  Miss  Christine  Simonson,  of 
Finley,  North  Dakota,  to  serve  as  a  trainee  in  the 
workshop.  Miss  Simonson  is  to  spend  the  regular 
work  week  in  the  shop,  devoting  time  to  as  many 
projects  as  are  available. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind — Boys  at 
the  Montana  School  are  busily  making  ashtrays  and 
other  items  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  take  to 
convalescent  servicemen,  while  the  girls  are  knitting, 
weaving,  and  making  comfortable  slippers  for  them. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness — The  following  new  members  have  been  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness:  Clarence  G. 
Michalis,  chairman,  Seamen’s  Bank  for  Savings, 
New  York  City;  Dr.  R.  Townley  Paton,  New  York 
ophthalmologist;  and  Charles  Sheard,  Ph.D.,  direc¬ 
tor,  Division  of  Biophysical  Research,  Mayo  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Medical  Education  and  Research,  Rochester, 
Minnesota.  Announcement  has  been  made  also  that 
Dr.  Willis  S.  Knighton,  New  York  ophthalmologist, 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Glau¬ 
coma  of  the  National  Society,  succeeding  the  late 
Dr.  Mark  J.  Schoenberg. 

Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Blind  Trade 
School — The  Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Oregon 
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Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Blind  Trade  School 
contains  five  recommendations  for  immediate  ac¬ 
tion.  They  are  briefly:  (i)  To  enlarge  the  training 
program  of  the  Blind  Trade  School.  (2)  To  estab¬ 
lish  the  training  program  under  appropriations, 
thereby  permitting  an  increase  in  the  standard  of 
wages  paid  the  blind,  and  an  improvement  in  goods 
produced  in  the  production  workshop  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  (3)  The  establishing  of  a  program  of  build¬ 
ing,  equipping,  and  maintaining  adequate  facilities 
for  a  home  for  the  aged  blind  of  Oregon  to  be 
constructed  on  the  present  grounds  of  the  Oregon 
Blind  Trade  School.  (4)  That  the  requirement  of  a 
three-years’  residence  prior  to  admission  to  the  Blind 
Trade  School  be  lessened  in  respect  to  applications 
for  training.  (5)  That  the  Vocational  and  Placement 
program,  which  is  taken  over  by  the  Rehabilitation 
Department,  be  converted  to  a  home-teaching  pro¬ 
gram  as  soon  as  possible. 

Pennsylvania:  State  Council  for  the  Blind — The 
State  Council  has  recently  added  two  new  members 
to  its  staff.  They  are:  Miss  Annette  Dinsmore,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Assistance,  who  is  now  a  field  super¬ 
visor  of  the  home  instructors  for  the  adult  blind 
with  the  State  Council;  and  Miss  Betsy  M.  Shank, 
formerly  with  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  who  is  now  field 
supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness  Division. 

Per\ins  Institution — The  One  Hundred  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  Annual  Report  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  has  recently  made 
its  appearance  in  a  most  attractive  format.  The  re¬ 
port  is  generously  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
prints  and  photographs  featuring  such  famous  blind 
people  as  the  Byzantine  general,  Belisarius  ( Circa 
505-565  a.d.),  John  Milton,  Valentin  Hauy,  Johann 
Wilhelm  Klein,  and  William  Hickling  Prescott. 

Washington:  Department  of  Social  Security 
( Olympia ) — Effective  May  1,  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Washington  State  Department  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  will  be  able  to  cover  completely  the  needs 
of  the  blind  individual  and  his  normal  dependents, 
as  well  as  general  medical  care  of  the  blind  through 
a  free-choice-of-doctor  plan.  The  Department  of 
Social  Security,  for  all  programs,  uses  a  standard  of 
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assistance  with  a  minimum  and  maximum  amount 
for  the  common  living  items  such  as  food,  rent, 
clothing,  utilities,  personal  items,  etc.  These  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  amounts  have  been  arrived  at 
through  taking  the  items  and  quantities  required 
by  studies  made  by  various  home  economics  groups, 
and  then  by  pricing  these  articles  in  the  various 
communities  of  the  state.  It  is  expected  that  the 
average  grant  will  be  approximately  $49  after  in¬ 
come  and  resources  have  been  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  general  medical  care  will  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $5.00  per  month  per  person  for  those 
on  the  assistance  rolls. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  ( Pitts¬ 
burgh  ) — At  the  request  of,  and  under  the  auspices 
of,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Special 
Education,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind  reopened  its  sight-saving  class  on  February  5, 
with  Mrs.  Lewis  Cooner  in  charge,  and  with  an 
initial  enrollment  of  five  boys.  Sight  conservation 
classes  were  first  started  at  this  School  in  1918,  and 
by  1919  twenty-five  pupils  were  enrolled  in  this 
particular  class.  In  1924,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  long  waiting  list  of  braille  pupils,  all  appli¬ 
cants  who  might  be  classified  as  of  sight-saving  visual 
acuity  were  referred  back  to  their  public  school 
district  for  education.  Present  conditions  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  decreased  enrollment  in  the  School’s  braille 
classes,  however,  and  the  resultant  availability  of 
more  space  has  made  it  possible  for  the  School  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  the  State  Department  of 
Special  Education.  Miss  Alice  Long  has  become 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
School’s  choral  work,  which  includes  private  voice 
coaching.  Miss  Long  is  soprano  soloist  at  the  Shady- 
side  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  well  known  in 
Pittsburgh  musical  circles. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  ( Romney ) — Mrs.  Della  Harris  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  staff  of  the  West  Virginia  Schools  as 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  social  science.  Other 
new  members  of  the  staff  for  this  term  include: 
Miss  Betty  Ann  Schnibbe,  teacher  of  piano  and 
chorus;  Mrs.  Nalda  Harmison,  fifth  grade  and 
physical  education  for  girls;  and  Miss  Lela  Thomas, 
piano. 
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PALESTINE  LIGHTHOUSE 
TO  HOLD  FORUM  LUNCHEON 

The  Palestine  Lighthouse  will  hold  a  Forum 
Luncheon  on  Tuesday,  May  22,  at  the 
Hotel  Plaza,  New  York  City,  when  heads  of 
schools,  commissions,  and  welfare  services  for 
the  blind  will  present  a  co-ordinated  picture 
of  “Four  Freedoms  for  the  Blind  Today  and 
Tomorrow.”  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Friedman, 
president  of  the  Palestine  Lighthouse,  will 
tell  the  story  of  the  blind  of  the  East,  and 
give  postwar  plans  to  be  inaugurated  at  the 
Palestine  School  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  David  de 
Sola  Pool,  honorary  president  of  the  Palestine 
Lighthouse,  will  be  toastmaster. 

Among  those  expected  to  attend  the  lunch¬ 
eon  are:  Helen  Keller,  honorary  president  of 
the  Palestine  Lighthouse;  Dr.  Gabriel  Far¬ 
rell,  director  of  Perkins  Institution;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Commander  Merle  E.  Frampton,  U.S.N. 
R.;  Mrs.  Hugh  Grant  Straus,  New  York 
State  Commissioner  for  the  Blind;  George  F. 
Meyer,  executive  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  executive  director,  American  Founda¬ 


tion  for  the  Blind;  Dr.  Jacob  Greenberg,  as¬ 
sociate  superintendent,  New  York  Board  of 
Education;  Leonard  M.  Wallstein,  president 
of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 

At  this  meeting  of  East  and  West  a  plan 
will  be  proposed  for  closer  co-operation  in 
the  aid  of  blind  war  victims,  and  a  consulta¬ 
tion  on  services  to  blind  refugees  reaching 
Palestine  or  residing  there. 

Since  all  institutions  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
in  Central  and  Southeastern  Europe  have 
been  destroyed,  the  Palestine  School  for  the 
Blind,  with  the  close  of  the  war,  will  increas¬ 
ingly  become  a  haven  for  blind  refugees.  It 
is  the  only  one  remaining  in  a  vast  territory, 
its  pupils  coming  from  all  parts  of  Palestine 
and  neighboring  countries.  It  is  a  residential 
industrial  school,  with  a  workshop  and  com¬ 
munity  center  for  nonresident  adults.  It 
gives  general  education,  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  music  and  crafts.  Classes  range  from 
prekindergarten  through  high  school.  Grad¬ 
uates  are  eligible  for  entrance  to  the  Hebrew 
University.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  a  special 
building  will  be  erected  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  war-blind. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

0 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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BENEFITS  OF  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  TO 
STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


“It  has  probably  been  the  experience  of  many 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind  that 
most  students,  on  returning  home  for  the 
summer  vacation  period,  have  engaged  in  few 
productive  activities.  Their  home  communi¬ 
ties  and  their  parents  either  have  not  accepted 
the  responsibility,  or  have  not  realized  the 
benefits  to  be  gained;  or  perhaps  they  have 
not  understood  the  potentialities  of  the  blind 
student  who  returns  to  his  home  for  the 
summer.”  The  words  are  those  of  Eber  L. 
Palmer,  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia,  New 
York.  Most  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Palmer  that  “when  a 
student  reaches  an  age  enabling  him  to  work, 
it  is  much  better  for  him  to  be  engaged  in 
active  labor  than  to  be  at  home  with  nothing 
to  do.”  During  the  past  few  years,  and  as  long 
as  the  war  lasts — and  perhaps  much  longer — 
the  opportunities  for  summer  employment  of 
students  have  been,  and  will  be  manifold. 

In  an  attempt  to  obtain  some  idea  of  what 


schools  for  the  blind  have  done  and  are  doing 
to  seize  these  opportunities  by  encouraging 
their  students  to  obtain  employment  during 
the  summer  vacation  period,  the  Outloo\  for 
the  Blind  has  undertaken  a  brief  survey  of 
the  situation,  and  is  pleased  to  present  its  find¬ 
ings  herewith. 

Beginning  with  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind:  Mr.  Palmer  reports  that  here 
the  organization  for  this  project  is  compara¬ 
tively  simple.  After  a  few  students  have  been 
earning  during  the  summer,  he  says,  it  is  no 
task  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  other  students.  The 
students  themselves  do  that.  In  February  or 
March  an  announcement  is  made  asking  all 
those  who  want  summer  jobs  to  hand  in  their 
names.  When  the  list  is  completed,  individual 
conferences  are  held  with  each  student  to  de¬ 
termine,  in  so  far  as  is  possible:  (i)  summer 
job  possibilities  in  the  student’s  own  com¬ 
munity;  (2)  student’s  willingness  to  accept  a 
position  in  other  communities;  (3)  type  of 
work  in  which  student  would  be  interested. 
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Other  factors  considered  are:  the  capability  of 
the  student;  his  age;  and  the  type  of  work 
turned  out  by  the  student  in  school.  The  policy 
at  the  New  York  School  has  been  to  eliminate 
from  summer  job  consideration  students 
whose  school  records  show  little  or  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  good  on  a  job  outside  of  the 
school. 

Wherever  possible,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
obtain  employment  in  a  student’s  own  com¬ 
munity.  Seasonal  industry  is  emphasized  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  student  obtain¬ 
ing  a  job  and  failing  to  return  to  school  in  the 
fall.  So  far,  out  of  some  ioo  students  placed 
in  summer  jobs  in  the  last  four  years,  only 
three  have  failed  to  return  to  school  because 
of  their  employment.  An  effort  is  also  made 
to  avoid  placing  too  many  blind  students  in 
any  one  factory.  The  School  does  not  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  students  during  the 
summer,  requiring  the  parents  to  give  their 
consent  to  the  work  and  to  accept  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  the  case  of  minor  girls  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  summer  on  jobs  obtained 
by  the  School,  supervision  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  School  through  the  employment  of 
a  School  staff  member  who  lives  with  the 
students.  In  other  jobs,  actual  supervision  by 
the  School  authorities  is  irregular,  although 
the  School  is  always  ready  to  confer  with 
employers  when  problems  arise. 

The  following  are  the  types  of  employment 
obtained  for  students  of  the  New  York  State 
School  during  the  past  two  summers:  food¬ 
processing  plants;  greenhouses;  farm  work; 
button  work;  air  depot;  refrigerating  plants; 
factories  making  abrasive  materials,  glass, 
boxes,  electric  supplies,  railway  signal  equip¬ 
ment,  precision  instruments,  and  aeronautical 
parts.  In  several  instances,  summer  jobs  have 
led  to  permanent  positions  upon  graduation. 

Mr.  Palmer  lists  what  he  considers  the 
values  to  be  gained  by  a  summer- work  project 
of  this  kind  as  follows:  ( i )  It  enables  students 
to  earn  during  the  summer;  (2)  It  gives  them 
experience  in  actual  employment  before  grad¬ 


uation;  (3)  It  lessens  enforced  idleness  of  a 
summer  vacation — so  often  the  lot  of  blind 
persons  when  they  remain  at  home  during 
the  summer  holiday;  (4)  It  gives  students 
actual  experience  in  working  and  living  with 
seeing  people;  (5)  It  gives  hand-training  ex¬ 
perience  in  an  actual  industrial  environment; 
(6)  It  teaches  students  the  value  of  money  as 
related  to  man-hours  of  work;  (7)  It  helps  to 
show  employers  what  blind  people  can  do; 
(8)  It  enables  the  students  to  give  references 
when  seeking  permanent  employment  after 
their  school  career;  (9)  It  opens  up  possibili¬ 
ties  for  employment  after  graduation. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  employable 
students  of  the  New  York  State  School,  16 
years  of  age  and  over,  were  employed  last 
summer.  Only  two  failed  to  make  good.  “The 
organization  of  the  project,”  Mr.  Palmer  says, 
“requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  results  more 
than  offset  the  necessary  increase  in  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  which  naturally  arise.” 

As  long  ago  as  1932,  the  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  recognized  the 
need  for  a  plan  of  summer  work  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  its  blind  students,  as  well  as 
helpful  to  the  parents  of  those  students.  In 
fact,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Coville,  the  principal,, 
says  the  idea  grew  directly  out  of  the  frequent 
requests  made  by  parents  that  teachers  sug¬ 
gest  some  form  of  occupation  for  the  vacation 
weeks.  The  need  for  some  kind  of  summer- 
work  program  was  further  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  pupils  returned  to 
school  after  an  idle  summer  listless,  pale,  and 
prone  to  inactivity. 

The  plan,  as  worked  out  at  the  Virginia 
School,  operates  as  follows:  Each  spring  a 
list  is  made  for  each  pupil  to  take  home.  The 
activities  are  carefully  planned  according  to 
the  age  and  abilities  of  the  child,  and  include 
those  which  are  recreational  and  social,  as  well 
as  those  that  are  gainful.  Many  of  the  older 
students  work  on  their  parents’  farms  with 
no  thought  of  financial  remuneration.  Often, 
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as  a  side  line,  these  pupils  are  given  a  pig  to 
raise,  a  calf  of  their  own,  or  some  chickens  to 
care  for,  with  the  understanding  that  any  in¬ 
come  deriving  therefrom  is  theirs.  Others  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  for  various  household 
tasks,  running  errands,  carrying  mail,  bring¬ 
ing  in  wood  and  water,  etc.,  with  or  without 
a  weekly  stipend.  Girls  who  have  completed 
the  Red  Cross  Home  Nursing  Course  benefit 
during  the  summer  by  acting  as  mothers’ 
helpers,  and  in  other  capacities.  Some  teach 
Sunday-school  classes;  assist  with  Vacation 
Bible  School;  plan  programs  as  needed  in 
their  community;  take  part  in  civic  projects, 
and  engage  in  other  forms  of  volunteer 
service. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  gainfully  employed.  The  amounts 
earned  range  from  five  cents  to  between  $300 
and  $400.  The  aggregate  earnings  during  the 
summer  of  1944  totalled  $3,146.75.  Among  the 
activities  were:  picking  cotton;  cutting  corn; 
cutting  tobacco;  mowing  lawns;  cutting  tim¬ 
ber;  cutting  wood;  picking  fruit;  raking 
leaves;  working  on  highways;  working  in 
store;  carpentry  work;  electric  repair;  wash¬ 
ing  cars;  working  in  city  laundry;  papering; 
painting;  working  in  bus  station;  working  in 
stockroom  in  store;  defense  work;  and  work¬ 
ing  as  bus  station  assistant. 

The  first  summer  the  plan  was  tried  at  the 
Virginia  School,  the  total  amount  earned  by 
the  students  during  the  vacation  period  was 
$27.25;  but  there  was  an  immediate  gain  in 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and 
they  returned  to  school  in  noticeably  more 
robust  health. 

In  Mrs.  Coville’s  opinion,  the  greatest  profit 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  program  is  the 
awakening  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  parents, 
to  the  abilities  of  our  blind  children;  and  the 
gain  to  the  students  themselves  in  self-reliance, 
self-respect,  and  acceptance  of  responsibility. 
“They  experience  the  pride  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  have  a  new  enthusiasm  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  their  future,”  she  says. 


At  Perkins  Institution  the  plan  goes  into 
operation  early  in  February  of  each  year.  At 
that  time  those  responsible  for  this  aspect  of 
the  work  go  over  the  list  of  pupils  who  are 
leaving  school  and  discuss  their  possibilities 
and  the  opportunities  that  may  be  available 
for  them.  At  the  same  time  they  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  those  who  will  be  returning  to 
the  school  in  the  fall,  but  who  desire  summer 
employment.  The  co-operation  of  the  state 
workers  with  the  blind  or  state  placement 
agents  is  enlisted  in  the  task  of  finding  suit¬ 
able  jobs;  and  a  conference  is  held  early  in 
the  spring  at  which  the  school  representatives 
present  their  recommendations,  and  the  state 
representatives  present  a  list  of  possible  open¬ 
ings  for  which  the  Institution  may  want  to 
give  some  special  instruction  in  the  weeks 
prior  to  the  school’s  summer  closing. 

“Some  of  the  pupils,”  says  Dr.  Gabriel  Far¬ 
rell,  director  at  Perkins,  have  their  own  ways 
of  finding  work,  either  through  their  families 
or  friends,  in  the  community  where  they  live. 
This  is  always  encouraged  where  the  family 
takes  the  responsibility;  but  in  some  cases  we 
want  to  be  sure  to  know  where  the  pupils 
are  going  before  we  give  our  approval.  Our 
home  visitor  investigates  a  great  many  homes 
and  places  of  work  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
up  to  standard  and  that  pupils  will  not  be 
imposed  upon  there.” 

The  forms  of  activity  engaged  in  by  stu¬ 
dents  at  Perkins  Institution  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1944  included  the  following:  working 
on  farm;  work  at  summer  camps,  from  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  to  instructing  in  swimming; 
operating  vending  stands;  factory  work 
(canning,  stringing  tags,  assembling,  machine 
work);  laundry  work;  work  in  cafeteria; 
work  in  convalescent  hospital;  odd  jobs  at  a 
public  park.  One  boy  worked  in  his  father’s 
store;  and  another  sang  and  played  in  a  night 
club. 

The  procedure  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  follows  much  the 
same  general  lines  as  those  already  dealt  with: 
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conferences  in  the  spring  between  students 
and  members  of  the  staff,  particularly  the 
superintendent  and  the  principal,  which  re¬ 
sult  in  plans  being  laid  for  the  securing  of 
summer  work.  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  School,  states  that  the  United  States 
Employment  Agency  has  been  of  great  help 
in  many  cases.  The  U.S.E.S.  representative  in 
the  School  area  calls  on  the  students,  or  the 
students  may  go  down  to  the  U.S.E.S.  office 
for  interviews.  Boys  and  girls  who  live  in 
other  areas  of  the  state  are  given  the  names  of 
the  U.S.E.S.  representative  in  their  district, 
and  arrange  for  interviews  to  be  held  shortly 
after  they  leave  school. 

In  the  summer  of  1944,  out  of  a  school  popu¬ 
lation  of  150  students,  16  obtained  full-time 
summer  work,  and  25  secured  part-time  occu¬ 
pation. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  type 
of  work  secured  by  the  different  students: 


High  School  Students 


Kind  of  fob 

Full  Time 

Part  Time 

Farm  work  . 

4 

I 

Dance  band  . 

1 

1 

Home  industry  . 

1 

.  . 

War  plant  . 

2 

1 

Piano  tuning  . 

1 

I 

Nonwar  industry  . 

3 

3 

Taking  care  of  children 

.  . 

2 

Housekeeping  . 

1 

.  . 

Mowing  lawns  . 

.  . 

1 

Elementary  Students  (Grades  5-8) 

Human  alarm  clock 

1 

Taking  care  of  children 

6 

Mowing  lawns  .  2 

5 

Farm  work  .  1 

3 

Harold  C.  Williams,  shop  director  at  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  says  of  the 
activities  at  that  institution:  “At  the  Missouri 


School  for  the  Blind  we  advise  our  students 
as  to  their  possibilities  for  work,  and  teach 
what  is  expected  of  them  on  the  job.  We  assist 
in  obtaining  work  by  making  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  employers,  and  by  making  full  use 
of  the  facilities  of  the  U.S.E.S.,  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind  Placement  Service, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

“In  1944,  we  had  15  boys  over  sixteen  years 
of  age,  13  of  whom  wanted  summer  jobs.  Of 
these,  12  actually  obtained  work.  Four  boys 
and  one  girl  graduated  and  took  jobs  which 
we  had  arranged  for.  Two  of  these  boys  and 
the  girl  are  still  employed;  but  the  other  two 
boys  left  their  work  to  enter  college,  with  the 
understanding  that  thev  can  return  to'  their 

o  J 

jobs  this  summer.  Of  these  17  jobs,  11  were 
in  war  work;  2  in  restaurants;  2  as  masseurs; 
1  was  in  hospital  work;  and  1  was  broom 
making. 

“Some  students  arranged  for  their  own  jobs, 
but  other  possibilities  for  suitable  student  em¬ 
ployment  were  sought  by  me,  as  shop  director, 
acting  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent 
and  out  of  my  own  interest.  Also,  our  staff 
members  used  every  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  employers  with  whom  they  were  in 
contact  the  feasibilitv  of  usin°-  blind  workers 

J  O 

in  their  business. 

“Other  students  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  better  for  jobs  by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  round-table  discussion,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Business  Class,  along  with 
J.  E.  Miller,  production  manager  of  Mines 
Equipment  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  who  has 
25  blind  workers  regularly  employed  in  his 
plant,  and  Miss  Ida  Canfield  of  the  U.S.E.S., 
in  charge  of  placement  of  handicapped  work¬ 
ers,  who  answered  the  students’  questions  on 
what  is  expected  of  workers  in  industry. 

“The  students  were  individually  counseled 
by  members  of  our  staff.  I  arranged  for  work 
permits  for  students  under  eighteen,  and  ac¬ 
companied  some  of  them  on  their  first  days, 
instructing  them  on  the  job  until  the  foreman 
felt  they  were  ready  to  take  over. 
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“Regular  visits  on  the  jobs  were  made,  and 
individual  skills,  traits,  and  failures  noted  in 
order  that  corrections  could  be  made  and  our 
training  methods  improved. 

“Two  employers  have  made  known  their 
desire  to  use  our  students  again  in  1945;  and 
several  new  places  have  indicated  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  try  blind  students  during  the  coming 
summer.” 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  help  in  war 
plants  in  Utah,  the  matter  of  placing  blind 
students  in  jobs  in  this  state  takes  care  of 
itself.  Harold  W.  Green,  vocational  director 
at  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
says  that  the  School  has  more  calls  for  work¬ 
ers  than  it  has  boys  and  girls  to  place.  Little 
has  been  attempted  here  in  the  past  in  the  way 
of  a  project  to  obtain  summer  jobs  for  stu¬ 
dents,  but  Mr.  Green  states  that  this  year  the 
School  is  making  plans  to  begin  a  guidance, 
placement,  and  follow-up  service.  “It  will  be 
necessary  to  start  rather  slow,  and  feel  our 
way  as  we  go,”  he  says.  “During  the  summer 
months  our  guidance  counselor  will  spend  at 
least  two  days  a  week  in  visiting  various  areas 
of  the  state  to  secure  information  and  compile 
records  pertinent  to  this  phase  of  work.  We 
will  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Utah  Re¬ 
habilitation  Department  and  the  Blind  Center 
in  placing  students  and  making  necessary 
adjustments.  We  are  in  hopes  that  we  can  at 
least  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  students’ 
needs  in  the  postwar  period.” 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  superintendent  of 
The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  reports 
that  although  there  has  been  more  opportunity 
for  summer  employment  for  blind  youth  of 
school  age  during  the  past  few  years,  there 
has  been,  up  to  the  present,  no  agency  in 
Maryland  to  which  these  young  people  could 
turn  for  assistance.  Now,  he  says,  Maryland 
has  joined  the  ranks  of  other  states  which 
have  a  blind  placement  agent  working  under 
the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
All  cases  for  either  permanent  or  summer 
employment  are  being  referred  to  that  office, 
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and  Mr.  Andrews  says  that  close  co-operation 
between  that  agency  and  the  Maryland  School 
is  to  be  anticipated. 

“We  should  welcome  this  change,”  observes 
Mr.  Andrews,  “for  the  haphazard  methods 
formerly  used  were  far  from  satisfactory,  in 
that  too  many  unwise  placements  were  made. 
Too  often  those  employed  were  not  qualified, 
vocationally  or  emotionally,  for  the  summer 
job.  The  result  was  that  they  either  left,  or 
were  dismissed;  and  the  employer  marked  it 
up  in  his  book  of  memories  that  ‘the  blind 
just  could  not  do  the  work.’  He  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  dealt  with  an  individual 
person,  and  that  the  failure  or  success  of  that 
person  should  not  cast  any  reflection  on  other 
sightless  applicants.  Employers,  as  well  as 
blind  employees,  need  to  be  educated.” 

At  the  Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
the  emphasis  in  summer  employment  for  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  placed  on  piano  tuning.  A.  L. 
Brown,  superintendent,  explains  that  after  a 
pupil  has  had  two  years  of  piano  tuning  and 
regulating,  and  has  made  an  average  grade 
of  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  he  is  allowed  to 
take  home  with  him  at  summer  vacation  time 
the  tools  necessary  for  ordinary  tuning;  is 
given  a  letter  stating  that  he  is  able  to  do 
ordinary  tuning,  but  that  there  are  certain 
operations  he  should  not  attempt;  and  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  find  work  among  his  relatives 
and  friends.  He  says  that  this  plan  has  worked 
well  among  the  School’s  piano  pupils,  giving 
them  real  practice,  developing  self-confidence, 
providing  spending  money,  and  indicating 
the  possibilities  of  piano  tuning  as  a  livelihood. 

Glenn  I.  Harris,  president  of  the  Montana 
School  for  the.  Deaf  and  Blind,  says  that  the 
pupils  here  have  always  been  quite  active  dur¬ 
ing  the  summers,  and  are  even  more  so  now, 
owing  to  the  stress  of  wartimg  conditions. 
He  observes  that  “many  of  our  children  come 
from  farm  homes,  and  several  of  them  see 
sufficiently  well  to  operate  successfully  the 
slow-moving  tractors  in  harvesting  and  sum¬ 
mer-fallowing.  Oftentimes  our  small  boys — 
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those  no  older  than  ten  or  eleven — who  are 
without  sight  perform  useful  work  by  manag¬ 
ing  a  trustworthy  derrick  team.  One  of  our 
older  girls  who  is  totally  blind  has  been  paid 
$25  a  month  during  the  summer  for  helping 
with  household  tasks.’’  One  of  the  older  boys, 
who  is  also  totally  blind,  works  during  the 
mornings  for  a  tavern  operator,  making  up 
the  change  in  the  cash  registers;  replenishing 
tobacco  supplies;  and  cleaning  and  vacuum¬ 
ing  pool  tables.  One  student  whose  father  is 
a  beer  distributor,  works  in  the  warehouse 
stacking  beer  cases  and  taking  care  of  tele¬ 
phone  orders.  Another  boy,  totally  blind,  held 
down  a  job  as  dairyman,  milking  fifteen  cows 
twice  a  day.  A  young,  partially  sighted  chap 
and  his  father  contracted  to  “put  up”  two 
hundred  tons  of  hay  on  a  stock  ranch.  With 
the  assistance  of  a  high  school  girl,  the  job 
was  completed — and,  according  to  the  stock- 
man,  was  well  done.  The  equipment  used  in 
this  work  was  all  horse-driven. 

In  some  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  queried 
by  the  OutIoo\,  the  program  for  blind  stu¬ 
dents  is  still  in  its  embryonic  stage.  This  is 
the  case  at  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Blind.  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  superintendent, 
states  that  last  year  three  students  were  given 
training  at  the  School  for  activities  which 
were  made  available  to  them  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  One  boy  worked  as  a  salesman; 
a  girl  operated  the  mangle  in  a  hospital  laun¬ 
dry;  and  another  boy  found  a  job  at  an  army 
hospital.  “The  School  has  worked  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  State  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,"  says  Dr.  Quimby,  “and  plans  are  be¬ 
ing  formulated  for  a  more  intensive  summer- 
work  plan  for  the  approaching  vacation 
period.  It  is  hoped  that  a  number  of  pupils 
will  be  placed  as  agricultural  workers,  who 
are  badly  needed  in  New  Mexico.” 

At  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
definite  plans  for  obtaining  summer  jobs  for 
students  are  still  in  the  beginning  stage;  but 
Robert  W.  Campbell,  the  placement  officer 


there,  is  making  a  special  effort  to  develop  a 
regular  placement  program.  Even  without  a 
planned  program,  a  number  of  students  here 
did  essential  work  during  the  summer  of 
1944,  reports  R.  S.  French,  superintendent; 
and  an  even  larger  number  are  contemplating 
work,  either  on  the  farm  or  in  factories,  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  summer. 

E.  W.  Tillinghast,  superintendent  at  the 
Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
explains  that  “the  fact  that  our  children  are 
scattered  over  a  wide  area  in  the  summer 
precludes  their  receiving  any  help  from  the 
School  in  securing  jobs  for  summer  work.  It 
seems  to  rest  largely  upon  the  children  them¬ 
selves  to  get  work  in  their  home  towns  during 
the  summer  months.  However,”  he  adds, 
“we  assist  whenever  we  can.”  Judging  from 
the  information  furnished  concerning  sum¬ 
mer  work  undertaken  by  students  at  this 
School,  the  boys  and  girls  have  done  very  well 
for  themselves.  One  totally  blind  boy  worked 
as  a  farm  laborer  and  received  $5.00  a  day  for 
his  work.  A  partially  sighted  girl  worked  for 
the  two  vacation  months  as  a  laundry  checker 
at  a  wage  of  57^  per  hour.  Another  partially 
sighted  girl  took  care  of  children,  employment 
for  which  she  was  paid  50^  an  hour.  Another 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  at  $2.00 
per  day.  And  one  girl  did  housework  for 
two  and  a  half  months  at  pay  of  $37.50  per 
month,  and  meals. 

Students  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  have  also,  in  the  past, 
had  to  depend  pretty  much  on  their  own 
efforts  to  secure  summer  work.  Some  of  them 
have  occupied  themselves  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  tuning  pianos,  weaving,  or  selling. 
B.  S.  Joice,  superintendent  at  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School,  reports  that  at  least  two 
large,  new,  government  production  projects 
are  being  opened  in  Pittsburgh;  and  says  that 
at  present  the  School  has  a  class  of  15  pupils 
attending  a  night  machine-shop  course  in  the 
public  high  school,  where  they  are  getting 
training  and  experience  in  handling  all  of 
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the  ordinary  shop  machines.  He  feels  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  these  pupils  will 
find  a  place  during  the  summer  months  in 
which  they  can  make  use  of  this  training,  and 
perhaps  even  secure  a  permanent  job. 

Since  North  Dakota  is  not  an  industrial 
state,  and  since  most  of  the  pupils  at  the  North 
Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind  live  on 
farms,  Herbert  D.  Jeffrey,  superintendent  at 
that  institution,  reports  that  the  boys  and  girls 
here  occupy  themselves  during  the  summer 


mainly  by  helping  with  the  work  at  home. 
The  girls  do  housework,  help  with  the  cook¬ 
ing,  canning,  etc.  The  boys  milk,  feed,  and 
care  for  livestock;  shovel  grain,  and  perform 
various  other  tasks. 

Obviously,  there  is  an  awakening  to  the 
need  for  helping  blind  students  obtain  occu¬ 
pation  of  some  kind  during  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  period,  and  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
opportunities  in  this  direction  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  gained. 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
always  pleased  to  have  evidence  that  its  efforts 
are  proving  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  blind 
people  of  the  country,  and  it  sincerely  ap¬ 
preciates  letters  like  the  following  which  have 
been  received  at  its  headquarters  recently: 

Gentlemen : 

I  enclose  herewith  prepaid  express  receipt 
covering  return  shipment  Talking  Book 
machine  loaned  me.  The  machine  was  more 
pleasure  and  benefit  to  me  than  any  single 
thing  I  had  while  blind.  I  have  regained  my 
sight,  and  with  pleasure  enclose  to  you  my 
check  for  $25  to  be  used  as  the  Foundation 
sees  fit.  With  lots  of  appreciation,  I  remain  . . . 


Dear  Dr.  Irwin: 

Enclosed  find  my  check  for  $100  which  I 
should  like  you  to  accept  as  my  contribution 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  blind  of  the  nation  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  your  efforts  in  securing  passage 
of  the  law  which  permits  blind  people  an  ex¬ 
emption  of  $500  from  the  taxable  amount  of 
their  Federal  income  tax.  The  resultant  saving 
will  go  far  toward  easing  the  burden  of  many 
a  blind  person  whose  cost  of  living  has  in¬ 
creased  because  of,  and  only  because  of,  his 
blindness. 

In  my  case,  this  new  allowable  deduction 
will  decrease  my  tax  for  1944  by  at  least  $100, 
and  I  should  like  to  contribute  that  saving  to 
help  further  the  work  of  the  Foundation. 


PHYSICAL  EDU CATION— A  “MUST”  FOR  BLIND  PUPILS 

GRETA  LOWENFELD 


With  the  growing  demands  that  confront  an 
individual  in  the  life  of  today,  physical  educa¬ 
tion  during  school  age  becomes  more  and 
more  important.  A  healthy  and  well-trained 
body  is  the  foundation  of  efficiency  and  of  the 
ability  to  enjoy  one’s  work.  Physical  education 
is  even  more  important  for  the  blind  than  for 
the  normal  child,  because  in  this  case  it  has 
to  replace  to  a  large  extent  the  natural  desire 
for  physical  activity  which  is  inborn  in  every 
normal  child.  From  the  earliest  stages  on,  the 
blind  infant  is  subject  to  restrictions  caused  by 
his  defect  and  must  be  instructed  in  many 
activities  which  are  quite  natural  to  seeing 
children. 

“The  modern  program  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  the  same  for  a  blind  child  as 
it  is  for  a  child  with  sight,  of  course  with 
slight  modifications  where  it  is  obviously 
necessary.” 1  This  statement  is  essentially  true, 
but  experience  shows  that  there  are  some  diffi¬ 
culties  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  the 
application  of  special  teaching  methods. 

The  most  important  difficulties  confronting 
the  teacher  of  physical  education  in  schools 
for  the  blind  are:  (i)  Poor  posture;  (2)  Un¬ 
derdeveloped  psychophysical  co-ordination; 
(3)  Inclination  to  inactivity.  (This  is  found 
especially  among  girls  during  adolescence  and 
may  persist  if  not  properly  counteracted  at 

1  Goldberg,  Michael.  Modern  Trends  in  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  and  their  Application  to  the  Teaching  of  Blind 
Children.  A.A.I.B.,  1938.  p.  100. 


Mrs.  Greta  Lowenfeld  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  for 
Physical  Education  in  Hellerau-Laxenburg,  Austria.  She 
has  had  wide  experience  as  a  physical  education  teacher, 
of  blind,  as  well  as  of  seeing  children,  and  is  at  present 
engaged  in  physiotherapy  work  in  New  York  City. 


this  time) ;  (4)  Lack  of  orientation  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

A  few  suggestions  may  be  given  as  to  how 
to  overcome  these  deficiencies. 

Although  no  statistical  evidence  is  available 
that  bad  posture  is  more  frequent  among  the 
blind  than  among  the  seeing,  experience 
affirms  this  assumption.  Therefore  every  les¬ 
son  should  devote  some  time  to  corrective  pos¬ 
ture  work.  A  correct  and  well-balanced  align¬ 
ment  of  all  parts  of  the  body  and  a  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  muscle  co-ordination  are  the 
foundation  of  good  posture.  Essential  for  it  is 
correct  alignment  of  the  pelvis  with  the  spine. 
In  order  to  explain  this  to  the  children,  the 
pelvis  can  be  described  as  a  bowl,  the  front 
border  of  which  is  lower  than  the  back  border. 
The  center  of  the  back  border  of  the  pelvis 
forms  the  base  of  the  spine.  Excessive  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  lower  spine  tilts  the  bowl,  and  the 
resulting  forward  pressure  causes  a  protruding 
abdomen.  Good  posture  depends  largely  upon 
correct  inclination  of  the  pelvis.  Thorough 
training  of  the  body  to  achieve  good  posture 
requires  three  types  of  exercises: 

1.  Exercises  to  preserve  or  restore  full 
mobility  of  the  joints,  such  as: 

Reaching  to  the  toes  while  sitting  or  stand¬ 
ing  with  legs  straight;  sitting  Indian  style, 
bouncing  head  to  one,  and  then  the  other 
knee;  lying  with  legs  drawn  up  to  the  chest, 
arms  held  at  shoulder  level,  legs  dropped  al¬ 
ternately  to  left  and  right.  (These  exercises 
mainly  increase  mobility  of  the  lumbar 
spine) ;  kneeling,  arms  stretched  forward, 
palms  touching  floor,  sliding  forward  with 
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hands  until  spine  is  well  stretched;  two  chil¬ 
dren  sitting  back  to  back,  knees  bent,  clasp¬ 
ing  each  others  hands,  arms  up  high,  one 
child  bending  slowly  forward  as  the  other  is 
pulled  backward;  kneeling  or  standing,  facing 
Swedish  bars,  trunk  bent  in  right  angle  to 
legs,  hands  grasping  bar,  shoulders  pressed 
down  bouncingly  as  head  is  held  between 
arms.  (These  exercises  increase  mainly  mo¬ 
bility  of  the  upper  spine). 

2.  Exercises  to  promote  a  better  postural 
sense. 

Bierman 2  states :  “The  complex  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  to  one 
another  in  correct  posture  requires  a  period 
of  training  for  its  proper  understanding,”  and 
suggests  that  it  is  simplest  to  begin  to  teach 
while  the  pupil  is  in  the  lying  position,  and 
then  to  progress  to  the  sitting,  kneeling,  and 
finally  to  the  standing  position.  By  going 
through  various  motions  while  in  the  lying 
position  the  pupil  will  come  to  understand 
the  effect  of  these  exercises  on  the  pelvis  and 
the  spine,  and  will  develop  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  their  proper  alignment.  To  begin 
exercises  in  the  lying  position  has  the  added 
advantage  that  the  chances  for  faulty  motions 
are  greatly  reduced,  since  parts  of  the  body 
are  in  a  fixed  position.  Very  important,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  blind  children,  are  balance  exer¬ 
cises  where  in  many  instances  apparatus  and 
various  objects  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
Naturally  any  efforts  to  further  good  posture 
must  also  stress  compensating  exercises  which 
will  strengthen  weakened  muscle  groups. 

3.  Exercises  inducing  relaxation. 

All  breathing  exercises  belong  to  this  group 
(preferably  to  be  done  in  lying  position)  and 
also  those  which  involve  loosening  of  joints 
and  muscles,  such  as :  loose  swinging  of  arms, 
legs  and  trunk.  Many  blind  children  show 
greatly  increased  muscle  tension  and  for  them 
relaxation  is  of  special  importance.  Also  re¬ 
laxed  falling  to  the  ground  should  be  practiced. 

2  Bierman,  William,  M.D.  Physical  Medicine  in  General 
Practice.  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  Inc.,  New  York,  1944.  p.  339. 


Blind  children  often  have  difficulty  in  re¬ 
acting  promptly.  The  time  between  hearing 
the  teacher’s  instruction  and  responding  to  it 
may  be  long,  even  for  the  most  simple  and 
natural  movements.  Here  are  a  few  examples 
to  speed  up  reaction:  Two  to  five  different 
exercises  are  numbered,  and  the  teacher  calls 
a  single  number,  whereupon  the  pupils  have 
to  perform  the  corresponding  exercise  as 
promptly  as  possible.  While  the  pupils  are 
walking  or  running,  the  teacher  gives  them 
certain  commands  which  they  have  to  follow 
immediately.  The  pupils  stand  in  one  row  by 
the  wall  and  are  divided  in  numbered  groups. 
On  a  sudden  number-call  of  the  teacher,  the 
children  belonging  to  this  number-group 
have  to  run  over  to  the  opposite  wall  or  per¬ 
form  other  tasks.  The  teacher  calls  the  num¬ 
bers  in  unforeseen  order,  thus  obliging  the 
pupils  always  to  be  prepared  for  sudden  ac¬ 
tion.  Pupils  have  to  catch  a  ball  which  is 
thrown  or  rolled  to  them  by  the  teacher  on  a 
sudden  call  or  without  any  warning. 

As  a  means  of  stimulation  and  animation 
it  seems  advisable  to  begin  each  lesson  with 
running — if  possible,  on  the  track;  or  with 
games  involving  running,  as  relay  games. 
These  can  be  varied  by  hopping,  skipping,  or 
galloping,  in  order  to  avoid  monotony.  They 
can  be  started  in  different  ways,  from  sitting 
or  standing  positions,  in  rows  or  in  circles, 
from  wall  to  wall,  or  with  girls  as  posters,  etc. 
To  arouse  more  interest  and  pleasure,  the 
exercises  may  be  varied  by  using  balls,  hoops, 
ropes,  beanbags,  dumbells,  little  stools,  etc. 
For  instance:  simple  leg  raising,  lying  on  the 
floor  (training  for  abdominal  muscles),  can 
be  made  more  attractive  by  the  use  of  a  ball,, 
which  has  to  be  held  between  the  feet,  or  a 
beanbag  held  between  the  ankles  or  the 
knees.  Exercises  performed  in  pairs  usually 
add  to  fun  and  pleasure  and  are  very  valuable. 
For  instance:  two  children  facing  each  other 
in  step  position,  holding  hands,  have  to  pull 
or  push  each  other  away  from  their  standing 
position,  etc. 
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The  teacher  of  physical  education  has  many 
opportunities  for  helping  her  blind  pupils  in 
developing  their  sense  of  orientation  and 
their  independence.  She  can  accomplish  this 
through  special  exercises  and  games,  such  as 
making  the  children  find  a  certain  place  pre¬ 
viously  assigned  to  them  after  walking 
around;  or  obliging  them  to  line  up  in  front 
of  her  at  a  given  audible  signal.  Many  popu¬ 
lar  ball  games  can  be  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
and  new  ones  can  be  devised,  for  instance: 
the  pupils  sit  in  one  row,  as  far  from  each 
other  as  possible.  Facing  them  on  the  opposite 
wall  is  one  pupil  who  has  to  roll  the  ball  to 
one  of  those  on  the  other  side  after  having 
heard  her  clap  hands. 

Difficulties  may  often  be  caused  by  lack  of 
courage.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  to  empha¬ 
size  exercises  which  demand  this  quality.  For 
this  purpose  apparatus  work  is  of  great  value; 
also  somersaulting  over  a  big  ball,  low  stool, 
or  a  crouching  pupil;  climbing,  jumping,  etc. 

The  vital  need  of  individual  corrective  work 
in  schools  for  the  blind  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  Exercises  in  groups  can  do  much  to 
improve  conditions  which  are  caused  by  care¬ 


lessness  or  lack  of  attention.  But  postural,  and 
other  deformities  can  only  be  corrected  or 
alleviated  through  regular  exercises  fitted  to 
the  individual  needs  of  the  pupil.  Some  of 
the  most  frequently  occurring  deformities 
which  the  teacher  meets  in  the  school  for  the 
blind  are:  scoliosis  (side  curvature  of  the 
spine) ;  kyphosis  (round  back) ;  lordosis 
(anteroposterior  curvature  of  the  spine) ;  and 
flat  feet.  These  deformities  may  be  either 
functional  or  structural.  If  functional,  they 
are  due  to  faulty  postural  habits  and  can  be 
corrected.  If  structural,  they  are  congenital, 
or  the  result  of  disease,  and  in  this  case  the 
deformity  cannot  be  corrected  through  exer¬ 
cises,  but  development  of  good  body  me¬ 
chanics  may  help  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
the  deformity. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  regular  physi¬ 
cal  education  course  should  be  supplemented 
by  individual  therapeutic  work  conducted  by 
a  trained  physiotherapist  and  supervised  by 
an  orthopedic  specialist.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
physical  education  program  of  many  more 
schools  will  include  this  service  which  is  so 
important  for  health  and  development. 
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GUILD  FOR  JEWISH  BLIND  INSTITUTES  NEW  SERVICE 


The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
announces  a  new  service  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  sightless  men  and  women  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  greater  opportunities  now  being 
made  available  to  the  blind  in  civil  service 
positions  in  national,  state,  and  city  govern¬ 
ment.  Through  its  Library  Department,  the 
Guild  undertakes  to  notify  applicants  of  the 
specific  position  openings,  the  examination 
date  and,  subsequently,  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
amination.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  candi¬ 


date  to  submit  his  name  and  address  to  the 
Library  Department  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New 
York  23,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  the 
type  of  employment  for  which  he  is  qualified. 
By  close  contact  with  the  authorities  and  fre¬ 
quent  reference  to  civil  service  publications, 
the  Library  Department  is  in  a  position  to 
furnish  this  data  free  of  charge,  so  that  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  and  arrangements  for  tak¬ 
ing  examinations  can  be  made  in  advance. 


AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OF  EXECUTIVES  OF  STATE  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


R.  HENRY 

The  passage  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  the  Barden- 
La  Follette  Act  and  other  Federal  legislation 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  need  for  a  national  association  of 
the  executive  officers  of  public  agencies  ad¬ 
ministering  state  level  programs  for  the  blind. 

Accordingly,  the  National  Council  of 
Executives  of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
has  been  organized,  and  more  than  thirty 
executive  officers  of  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  have  affiliated  with  this  Council. 

Historically,  Massachusetts  has  the  honor 
of  establishing  the  first  state  agency  for  the 
blind.  This  state  began,  with  public  funds,  a 
program  of  services  for  the  blind  shortly  after 
the  turn  of  the  current  century;  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  other  states,  followed,  until  there 
are  state  programs  of  services  for  the  blind  in 
more  than  forty  of  the  American  common¬ 
wealths.  In  some  states,  the  state  agency  for 
the  blind  is  an  independent  commission,  and 
in  others  the  agency  for  the  blind  is  a  division 
or  department  of  the  State  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  or  other  larger  state  agency. 

Whether  commission,  division,  or  depart¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  director,  executive  secretary, 
or  supervisor  responsible  for  the  program  of 
services  for  the  blind.  Because  the  agency  is 
a  public  agency,  created  by  law,  the  executive 
officer  of  the  agency  is  responsible  for  render¬ 
ing  services  to  all  citizens  of  the  state  in  need 
of  service  on  an  equal  and  impartial  basis. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  responsibility,  broader 
than  that  of  any  private  agency  within  the 
state.  This  does  not  mean  that  private  agencies 


.  JOHNSON 

are  not  necessary;  on  the  contrary,  because  of 
the  existence  of  the  state  agency,  they  may  be 
more  vitally  needed  to  carry  out  different 
phases  of  a  service  program  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  But  the  public  agency  has  been 
charged,  by  law,  by  all  the  people  of  the  state 
through  its  legislative  body,  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  service  to  all  the  people,  and 
this  responsibility  must  be  discharged  by  the 
executive  officer,  or  he  would  be  liable  for 
malfeasance  or  misfeasance  in  public  office. 

In  the  early  days  of  1942,  and  following 
through  1943,  many  conferences  were  held  at 
Washington  and  at  other  points  by  individuals 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920.  During 
these  conferences  it  became  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent  that  state  agencies  for  the  blind  would 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  admin¬ 
istering  an  expanded  rehabilitation  program 
for  the  visually  handicapped.  All  agencies  for 
the  blind,  both  public  and  private,  were  vitally 
concerned  with  maintaining  the  independence 
of  the  state  agency  for  the  blind,  both  within 
the  state  and  in  its  relationship  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government. 

There  was  no  national  organization  com¬ 
posed  solely  of  executives  of  state  agencies 
for  the  blind,  #  and  consequently,  state  execu- 

*Editor’s  Note :  In  1925  there  was  organized  the  “As¬ 
sociation  of  Executives  of  State  Associations  and  Gam- 
missions  for  the  Blind,”  which  in  June  1928  amended  its 
constitution  and  by-laws  to  effect  a  change  in  name  to 
the  “Ganference  of  State  Commissions  and  Associations 
for  the  Blind.”  The  purposes  of  the  Association  were: 

( Continued  as  footnote  on  next  page ) 
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tives  of  agencies  for  the  blind  had  no  medium 
whereby  the  proposed  legislation  could  be 
considered  from  the  level  of  state  agency  ad¬ 
ministration.  State  executives  began  to  con¬ 
sider  ways  and  means  of  expressing  a  unified 
opinion,  especially  on  matters  of  policy,  the 
administration  of  which  would  be  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  under  an  expanded  national 
rehabilitation  program.  Accordingly,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  twelve  or  fifteen  state  executives  was 
held  in  the  spring  of  1943  in  Washington 
during  a  conference  on  the  pending  Barden- 
La  Follette  bill,  and  a  Constitution  Com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson, 
executive  director  of  the  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Grace  S.  Harper,  director,  Bureau 
of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and  E.  F. 
Costigan,  director,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Wis¬ 
consin,  was  appointed.  This  Constitution 
Committee  was  to  report  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  the  summer  of  1943 
at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

On  July  15,  1943,  at  Columbus,  the  National 
Council  of  Executives  of  State  Agencies  for 
the  Blind  was  officially  organized,  with 
George  Meyer,  executive  director,  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  as  first  president. 

The  Constitution  as  adopted  provided  that 


( Continued,  from  footnote  on  previous  page ) 

“(a)  to  co-operate  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  and  similar  organizations  in  a  movement 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  blind  and  to  prevent 
blindness;  (b)  to  promote  the  standardization  of  methods; 
(c)  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  experience  through  con¬ 
ferences  or  otherwise;  (d)  to  promote  greater  co-operation 
among  approved  organizations  for  the  blind;  (e)  to 
promote  the  collection  of  data  on  employment  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness.”  This  group  usually  met  at  least 
once  during  the  biennial  conventions  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  which  time 
officers  were  elected.  The  last  such  election  appears  to 
have  been  held  at  Louisville,  in  1935.  The  National 
Council  of  Executives  of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
is  another  organization  rather  similar  in  character  to  the 
Conference  of  the  State  Commissions  and  Associations 
for  the  Blind. 


the  membership  of  the  organization  be  limited 
to  one  member  from  each  state,  who  would 
be  the  executive  officer  of  the  state  agency 
responsible  for  the  service  program  for  the 
blind.  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  set  forth 
the  objects  of  the  organization: 

“To  encourage,  foster,  and  maintain: 

(1)  Honor,  dignity,  and  high  ethical  stan¬ 
dards. 

(2)  The  interchange  of  ideas  and  methods. 

(3)  New  legislation  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  blind  and  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

(4)  Proper  policies  based  on  existing  law. 

(5)  An  alert,  intelligent,  and  practical  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  matters  affecting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind,  near  blind,  or  those  apt 
to  become  blind.” 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Board  of  the  Council  was  called  into 
consultation  with  officials  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  on  several 
occasions,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Executive 
Board  seemed  to  have  considerable  influence 
on  policies  being  developed  by  the  Federal 
Office  for  the  Administration  of  Public  Law 
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The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Executives  of  State  Agencies  for 
the  Blind  was  held  in  Chicago  in  November, 
1944,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Association,  and  the  new 
officers  elected  were:  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson, 
executive  director  of  the  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind,  president;  Roy  Kumpe,  supervisor, 
Services  for  the  Blind  for  the  Arkansas  State 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Lon  Alsup,  executive  secretary,  Texas 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  Roma  Cheek,  executive  secretary, 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
secretary -treasurer;  George  F.  Meyer,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  director;  E.  F.  Costigan,  director,  Wis¬ 
consin  Division  for  the  Blind,  also  a  director. 


GAYLE  BURLINGAME 

January  23,  1891 — March  31,  1945 


The  jollowing  tribute  to  the  late  Gayle  Burlingame  was  written  by  Mrs.  Florence  H. 
Plenty,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  fcrr  many  years  been  deeply  interested  in  wor\  for 
the  blind.  Feeling  that  it  expresses  so  well  the  feeling  of  all  who  \new  and  were 
associated  with  Mr.  Burlingame ,  Miss  S.  M.  R.  O’Hara,  Secretary  of  Welfare,  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  under  which  Department  the  Council  for  the  Blind 
functions,  has  submitted  this  contribution  for  publication  in  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


Gayle  Burlingame,  our  beloved  leader  and 
friend,  died  early  on  Saturday  morning, 
March  31,  1945.  Not  only  the  blind  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  his  many  friends,  and  his  wife, 
Evelyn  Rose  Burlingame,  who  is  also  blind, 
but  the  blind  of  the  entire  nation  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  tragic  loss  in  his  death. 

Many  of  the  benefits  and  services  the  sight¬ 
less  enjoy  today  are  directly  due  to  his  vision, 
his  efforts,  and  his  unswerving  determination. 
He  fought  for  constructive  legislation  that 
would  benefit  all  the  blind  and,  in  particular, 
to  bring  the  same  opportunities  to  the  blind 
of  the  rural  sections  as  are  enjoyed  by  the 
blind  in  the  urban  areas. 

Gayle  Burlingame’s  life  affords  to  all  a  les¬ 
son  in  hope  and  courage.  In  1928,  when  he 
first  realized  he  was  losing  his  sight,  he 
bravely  faced  his  problem  and  prepared  for 
the  future.  He  obtained  a  German  shepherd 
dog.  He  named  her  “Lady  Luck”  and,  with 
the  aid  of  some  friendly  officers  of  the  State 
Police,  proceeded  to  train  “Lady  Luck”  to  be 
his  guide.  His  grandfather  before  him  had 
been  blind  for  over  forty  years.  He  resided 
on  a  farm  and  during  that  period  trained  a 
number  of  dogs  of  different  types  to  act  as 
guides.  As  a  boy  Mr.  Burlingame  was  an  in¬ 
terested  observer  and  student  of  these  training 
activities.  He  and  Lady,  as  he  came  to  call 
his  dog,  were  inseparable  companions  for 
nearly  fifteen  years,  traveling  all  over  the 


United  States.  In  1942,  Patsy,  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog,  took  over  as  his  guide  on  long  journeys, 
because  Lady,  one  of  the  first  guide  dogs  in 
this  country,  went  blind  herself.  She,  never¬ 
theless,  continued  to  lead  him  to  and  from  his 
office  until  she  died  in  September,  1943, 

In  attempting  his  own  readjustment,  Gayle 
Burlingame  recognized  the  inadequacy  of  the 
facilities  available  for  the  blind,  and  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  problems  of  his  fellow 
blind.  His  own  affliction  he  accepted,  but  he 
would  not  accept  what  he  considered  the  lack 
of  adequate  services  existing  for  the  blind. 
He  began  to  seek  for  better  and  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  the  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped. 

He  interested  several  groups  in  his  ideas, 
and  in  1933,  he  and  M.  David  Treatman  met 
and  planned  the  formation  of  a  state-wide 
organization  of  blind  persons  which  material¬ 
ized  in  1934  in  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  now  the  largest  single  organiza¬ 
tion  of  blind  persons  in  the  world.  Gayle  Bur¬ 
lingame  was  unanimously  elected  as  the  first 
president  of  the  new  Federation. 

The  organization,  under  his  leadership,  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  work  for  constructive 
legislation  benefiting  all  the  blind.  The  first 
achievement  was  the  enactment  of  the  first 
pension  law  for  the  blind  in  1935.  This  law, 
which  gave  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania  security 
and  independence,  was  bitterly  opposed  in 
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some  circles,  and  Mr.  Burlingame  and  the 
Federation  had  to  fight  constantly  to  protect 
their  gains.  Every  time  the  State  Assembly 
met,  efforts  were  made  by  the  opposition  to 
abolish  the  pension  and  put  the  blind  on 
pauper’s  relief.  The  blind,  aided  by  their  many 
friends  under  Gayle  Burlingame’s  leadership, 
fought  and  defeated  every  measure  attacking 
the  pension. 

In  November,  1940,  he  invited  the  blind  of 
the  nation  to  a  meeting  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  was 
formed,  which  is  composed  of  state  federa¬ 
tions  of  blind  men  and  women.  The  National 
Federation  now  consists  of  members  from 
every  state  in  the  Union.  In  January,  1941,  as 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  blind,  Governor 
Arthur  H.  James  appointed  Gayle  Burlin¬ 
game  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind.  This  Council  is  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment,  who,  at  the  present  time,  is  Miss  S. 
M.  R.  O’Hara.  When  he  took  this  position 
there  was  only  one  sightless  member  on  the 
staff.  In  adherence  to  his  principles  that  the 
blind  were  not  only  capable,  but  were  best 
fitted  to  work  with  the  blind,  there  are  today 
seventeen  blind  or  visually  handicapped  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  staff  of  the  State  Council. 


Under  his  administration  the  best  interests 
of  the  greatest  number  of  the  blind  were  con¬ 
sistently  considered.  The  State  Council  de¬ 
veloped  and  inaugurated  services  to  benefit 
all,  irrespective  of  age,  creed,  or  color. 

Through  the  State  Council,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  legislation,  services  were  de¬ 
veloped  and  new  ones  inaugurated.  A  partial 
list  includes:  the  program  for  the  welfare  of 
blind  babies  and  preschool  age  children;  ar¬ 
rangements  to  have  the  State  educate  sub¬ 
normal  blind  children;  the  Remedial  Eye 
Care,  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Vision  Programs;  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service  for  the  Blind;  the  obtain¬ 
ing  and  supervision  of  Vending  Stands  for 
blind  operators;  and,  in  1943,  the  Home 
Teaching  Program  for  the  adult  blind  in  the 
majority  of  the  counties  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Gayle  Burlingame  clearly  understood  the 
problems  of  the  blind,  and  by  his  unselfish 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  fellow 
blind,  he  brought  them  to  a  new  era  of  hope 
and  opportunity.  Our  sorrow  is  too  deep  for 
words  at  the  loss  of  our  capable  pilot  who  so 
devoutly  guided  our  destinies.  We  can  only 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  work  pioneered 
by  him,  and  endeavor  to  make  better  condi¬ 
tions  and  better  opportunities  for  the  blind 
a  monument  to  him. 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

The  Foundation  has  on  hand  a  supply  of  the  March  issue  of  Ladies  Home  Journal. 
reprints  of  the  article,  “How  Can  I  Help  the  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
War-Blinded  Soldier?”  which  appeared  in  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

A  Campbell  Publicity 


An  extraordinary  go-getter  was  Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  alike  for  opening  purses  and  for 
unclouding  minds.  In  order  to  live,  his  col¬ 
lege  had  to  be  kept  in  the  limelight  and,  be¬ 
fore  his  highly  trained  pupils  could  be  placed 
to  earn  their  way  in  the  world,  the  public  had 
to  be  educated  to  believe  in  them  as  employ¬ 
able  there. 

Regularly,  therefore,  on  a  given  afternoon 
in  the  open  months,  we  gave  a  living  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  which  visitors  and  others  came  in 
goodly  numbers.  If  royalty  was  expected, 
“royal  weather”  would  accompany  the  special 
train  which  came  down  from  the  City.  In 
case  of  showers,  Sir  Francis  would  conduct 
the  guests  among  the  classes  at  work  in 
schoolrooms  or  gymnasium,  ending  in  the 
assembly  hall  for  a  music  demonstration  and 
speeches. 

On  an  early  July  day  a  half-century  later, 
when  I  was  again  in  London,  a  voice  said 
over  the  telephone:  “Prize  festival  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  this  afternoon;  seat  reserved  for  you.” 

I  went.  How  familiar  it  all  was!  First,  we 
spectators  sat  on  tiers  of  seats  above  the  out- 
of-door  roller-skating  rink  and  saw  the  march¬ 
ing  evolutions  of  blind  boys  and  blind  girls. 
They  were  intricate,  and  as  well  done  as  ever; 
for  nothing  short  of  excellence  had  ever  been 
permitted  there.  Second,  there  was  skating  in 
couples,  round  and  round  the  same  way, 
safely  and  fast.  Third,  we  scattered  onto  the 
lawns  to  see  small  groups  of  children,  with 
their  teachers,  some  examining  the  model  of 
an  aeroplane,  some  doing  sums  on  tangible 
arithmetic  slates,  some  writing  braille,  some 
reading  with  their  fingers  from  great  books 


embossed  in  it — for  this  last  was  always  seem¬ 
ingly  the  most  “wonderful.”  Fourth,  a  couple 
of  older  girls  in  their  gymnasium,  were  doing 
fancy  skating.  Fifth,  guides  led  us  into  a  shed, 
to  behold  in  amazement  blind  boys  swimming 
and  diving  with  all  the  abandon  of  other 
youths.  Some  swam  the  length  of  the  great 
pool  Under  water,  while  others  showed  ways 
of  saving  drowning  persons.  This  “swimmer” 
show  used  to  be  the  chief  attraction  to  visitors; 
and  it  still  was  so.  Sixth,  to  start  the  proces¬ 
sion  moving  again,  one  of  us  shouted  at  the 
exit  end:  “Come  this  way,  please,  and  see  our 
little  tots  play  London  Bridge  is  falling 
down."  The  stratagem  worked.  It  always  did. 
Seventh,  because  of  the  extra  time  required 
for  the  prize  giving  and  the  speeches,  field 
sports  were  omitted,  and  we  went  directly  to 
the  assembly  hall  for  demonstrations  in  piano 
and  organ  playing,  and  in  the  very  moving 
choir  singing,  accompanied  by  Sir  Francis 
himself.  Then,  eighth,  came  the  award  of  the 
year’s  prizes  to  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
pupils.  Lady  Fairfax  awarded  them — books  in 
the  beloved  braille.  Ninth,  Lord  Fairfax  made 
his  address  on  the  high-water  mark  there  in 
the  education  of  the  blind;  and  Lord  Laming- 
ton,  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  his  appeal  for 
continued  support.  Tenth,  we  all  passed  out 
through  the  hallway,  where  boys  were  tuning 
pianos  and  girls  were  typewriting  like  light¬ 
ning,  into  rooms  for  afternoon  tea. 

The  two  hours  had  passed  quickly  enough 
— and  very  profitably.  Additional  purses  had 
been  opened  and  new  people  enlightened  to 
become  friends  of  the  College. 
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Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
announces  that  because  of  wartime  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  at  present  too  uncertain  to 
make  definite  planning  possible,  the  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  which  was  to 
be  held  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  from  July  9 
to  July  13,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

All  members  have  been  so  informed  by 
mail,  and  it  is  hoped  that  conditions  may 
permit  a  further  announcement  later  this  year 
respecting  the  date  for  the  convention. 

DR.  EDWARD  ELLIS  ALLEN  TO 
RECEIVE  1945  SHOTWELL 
MEMORIAL  AWARD 

During  each  biennium  the  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  has  the  pleasant  task  of 
selecting  a  recipient  for  the  Shotwell  Me¬ 
morial  Award.  Since  the  Committee  has  only 
one  award  to  offer,  the  selection  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  from  the  many  names  submitted 
becomes  rather  difficult.  This  year  the  Com¬ 
mittee  received  for  consideration  names  of 
eighteen  candidates,  all  of  whom  have  given 
long  and  faithful  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind.  The  Committee  would  like  to  have 
given  the  award  to  all  the  candidates,  but 
since  this  was  impossible,  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  director  emeritus  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  was  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  for  the  1945  Award. 

Since  this  year’s  convention  has  been  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely  the  presentation  of  the 
award  will  be  made  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston,  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturday, 
June  9th.  (Luncheon  reservations  should  be 


sent  to  Mr.  Francis  B.  Ierardi,  National  Braille 
Press,  50  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  as  soon  as  possible  and  no  later  than 
June  1  st.  The  luncheon  fee  will  be  $2.50  per 
plate.) 

Dr.  Allen  has  given  fiftv-nine  years  to  teach- 
ing  and  directing  the  education  of  the  blind. 
During  this  time  he  has  become  an  outstand- 
ing  educator,  one  who  has  been  recognized 
by  our  profession  as  the  dean  of  educators. 
His  foresight  and  leadership  have  won  him 
a  place  in  work  for  the  blind  among  the 
pioneers  who  have  charted  the  way  for  others 
to  follow. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  was  born  in  West 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  on  August  1,  1861. 
He  attended  private  schools  at  home  and  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland;  and,  after  graduation 
from  Harvard  in  1884,  taught  three  years  at 
the  select  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
in  London.  Captivated  by  such  service,  and 
approving  the  Campbell  ideals,  especially  the 
doctrine  of  perfection  for  handicapped  youth, 
he  next  taught  two  years  as  principal  of  the 
boys'  school  at  Perkins;  then,  when  but 
twenty-nine,  he  became  principal  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  in  Philadelphia,  con¬ 
tinuing  there  for  seventeen  years,  nine  of  them 
city-bound,  where  he  learned  what  not  to 
repeat.  Meanwhile,  having  read  up  on  insti¬ 
tutional  housing  and  having  visited  widely, 
he  had  rebuilt  the  institution  at  suburban 
Overbrook  as  ideally  as  funds  permitted. 

In  1907,  Perkins  needed  a  new  director;  its 
trustees  and  its  graduate  associations,  desiring 
to  reconstruct,  virtually  insisted  on  Dr.  Allen’s 
return  to  Boston.  Their  call  to  him  was  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  duty  to  the  cause  in  his  home 
state.  Yielding  to  this  argument,  he  went,  and 
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after  a  re-study  of  Dr.  Howe’s  family  and 
schoolhouse  system  of  housing,  followed  by  a 
trip  abroad  in  a  vain  search  for  a  better  sys¬ 
tem,  he  rebuilt  according  to  it  at  suburban 
Watertown.  The  beautiful  new  Perkins  is 
considered  by  many  the  world’s  ideal  plant 
for  such  a  residential  school.  His  introduction 
of  competitive  sports  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
the  frequent  placement  of  his  graduates  else¬ 
where  through  his  own  field  officer,  and  the 
inauguration  of  sight-saving  classes  in  Boston 
in  1913  (of  which  our  country  today  boasts 
over  500) — all  this  pioneering  spelled  excel¬ 
lence. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind, 
several  times  reappointed,  from  1908  to  1938. 
His  long  and  active  championship  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Braille  had  saved  the  day  in  America  for 
the  single  braille  base  as  against  the  several 
bases  of  New  York  Point.  Through  devising 
and  making  new  and  superior  tangible  ap¬ 
pliances,  he  had  doubled  the  service  of  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press;  and  he  had  utilized 
the  then  excess  income  of  the  Kindergarten 
to  promote  such  agencies  as  the  experimental 
school  at  Watertown  and  the  home  visiting 
of  blind  people,  especially  present  and  future 
pupils  in  northern  New  England.  At  Perkins 
he  introduced  mental  measurement.  He 
threw  open  his  doors  to  regular  field  visits  by 
Harvard  and  Radcliffe  classes  in  social  ethics; 
induced  Harvard’s  Graduate  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  sponsor  a  course  on  blindness  and 
the  blind  for  prospective  workers  in  this  field, 
for  which  course  he  has  been  lecturer  since 
1924.  More  than  three  hundred  students, 
many  from  foreign  countries,  have  attended 
it,  who,  by  living  and  assisting  for  an  academic 
year  at  Perkins,  have  thus  got  the  practice 
with  the  theory.  Such  recognition,  also  pio¬ 
neer,  of  our  specialty  by  a  university,  has 
helped  lift  the  status  of  blind  people  up  from 
the  heretofore  smothering  lap  of  charity. 

Dr.  Allen,  in  his  now  fifty-nine  years  of 
labor  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind, 
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has  personally  visited  their  agencies  in  many 
lands,  has  written  a  great  deal  on  the  general 
subject  in  reports  (both  his  own  and  his 
trustees),  and  in  other  papers  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind, 
and  for  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  He  has  contributed  regularly 
to  date  for  the  monthly  Outlook  for  the  Blind; 
and  has  sent  many  travelogue  letters  from 
abroad,  which,  brailled  in  the  Weekly  News, 
have  enabled  him  to  keep  in  touch  with  his 
host  of  former  pupils. 

His  retirement  brought  him  signal  recog¬ 
nition.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
awarded  him  its  D.Sc. 

It  is  remarkable  how  every  circumstance  of 
Dr.  Allen’s  progressive  career  has  favored  it, 
from  his  early  orientation  under  an  inspired 
leader,  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  himself  blind, 
through  the  two  extraordinary  openings 
providentially  made  for  the  exercise  of  his 
reconstructive  and  creative  abilities.  Because 
his  field  of  labor  has  exactly  suited  him,  he 
can  say  with  Bacon:  “Happy  are  those  men 
whose  pleasures  sort  with  their  vocations.” 

Francis  B.  Ierardi 
Chairman 

Awards  Committee,  A.A.W.B. 


EXPANDED  MUSICAL  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TIES  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Recently  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Blind  drastically  expanded  its  curriculum  for 
students  majoring  in  piano,  organ,  violin,  or 
voice,  setting  up  respective  requirements  for  a 
Music  Diploma  from  the  School.  The  new 
program  is  already  in  operation,  with  two 
high  school  graduates  who  returned  this  year 
to  major  in  music.  Our  Board  of  Regents  has 
graciously  authorized  the  availability  of  the 
course  to  students  of  any  neighboring  school 
for  the  blind  that  may  deem  it  useful  to  such 
students. 

Our  objective  is  twofold.  For  the  student  in¬ 
tent  on  a  college  degree  in  music  or  educa- 
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tion,  ours  is  calculated  to  serve  as  an  intensive 
preparatory  course  that  may  well  expedite 
subsequent  work  in  a  school  obviously  not 
geared  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  its  infrequent 
blind  students.  For  example:  it  is  already  es¬ 
tablished  that,  when  our  two  pupils  major¬ 
ing  in  music  enter  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  next  semester,  they  will  receive  ad¬ 
vance  credit  for  any  music  courses  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  which,  through  University  examina¬ 
tions,  they  are  found  proficient,  thereby  earn¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  for  more  electives.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  imperative  that  all  musi¬ 
cians  go  to  college.  Our  job,  then,  includes 
preparing  this  latter  group  for  substantially 
professional  careers.  With  a  view  to  serving 
these  divergent  ends,  our  program  seeks  to 
be  comprehensive,  yet  practical  and  moder¬ 
ately  flexible. 

Material  studied  on  the  major  instrument 
must  enhance  the  student’s  technical  equip¬ 
ment,  and  must  afford  him  experience  in  the 
so-called  classics,  as  well  as  in  romantic  and 
modern  music.  Those  majoring  in  piano, 
minor  in  another  instrument;  those  majoring 
in  other  than  piano,  minor  in  that  instrument, 
quite  generally  recognized  as  invaluable,  if 
indeed  not  essential,  to  all  musicians.  A  per¬ 
spective  of  musical  history  is  highly  desirable 
— not  that  success  comes  only  to  him  who 
knows  that  Bach  had  twenty  children;  but 
because  of  the  enrichment  in  appreciation  and 
interpretation  which  such  knowledge  pro¬ 
vides.  Violinists  and  singers  study  elementary 
harmony;  pianists  and  organists,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  instruments,  continue  through 
advanced  harmony,  analysis,  and  two-  and 
three-part  counterpoint.  With  the  organist, 
modulation  and  transposition  are  aptly 
stressed.  Above  all  others,  the  blind  musician 
relies  on  a  “good  ear.”  Thus,  those  not  nat¬ 
urally  so  endowed,  receive  painstaking  train¬ 
ing  in  this  respect;  the  faculty  can  be  ac¬ 
quired,  and  the  acquiring  of  it  is  easily  worth 
the  effort  involved. 

On  the  premise — evolved  from  experience 


— that  the  musician  without  sight  (excepting 
those  engaged  in  “popular  music”)  will  al¬ 
most  surely  derive  at  least  part  of  his  income 
from  teaching,  teacher  training  is  an  integral 
phase  of  our  course.  Class  discussions  center 
around  modern  teaching  practices,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  devices  and  procedures  to  facilitate 
teaching  without  vision,  including  considera¬ 
tion  of  material  available  in  braille.  In  due 
time,  all-important  practical  experience  is 
afforded  in  instructing  young  blind  pupils 
from  our  student  body,  sighted  youngsters 
from  the  town  of  Alamogordo,  or  both,  as  the 
individual  instance  may  warrant. 

Practice  in  conducting  group  rehearsals  is 
provided  through  our  junior  and  senior 
choruses,  the  school  orchestra,  and  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  rhythm  band.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  frankly  recognized  that  no  group  would  be 
more  difficult  for  the  beginner  than  those 
with  whom  he  works  and  lives.  Nevertheless, 
our  student-teachers  enthusiastically  assert 
that  the  experience  and  poise  thus  acquired 
amply  justify  the  initial  embarrassment.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  has  been  gratifying  to  note  how 
encouragingly  fellow  students,  made  aware 
of  the  purpose,  co-operate.  Meanwhile,  the 
class  continues  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
analzying  problems  that  no  preceptor,  how¬ 
ever  wise,  could  have  anticipated. 

The  intensive  scope  of  the  course  presup¬ 
poses  completion  of  high  school.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  for  its  completion  would  depend,  nat¬ 
urally,  on  previous  musical  experience;  but 
it  could  be  approximated  in  advance  of  en¬ 
rollment. 

Harry  J.  Ditzler 
Director  of  Music 
New  Mexicot  School  for  the  Blind 

JOINS  ARMY  NURSING  CORPS 
Miss  Mira  Clark,  for  three  and  a  half  years 
resident  nurse  at  Perkins  Institution,  has 
joined  the  army  and  is  now  training  at  Fort 
Devens  for  foreign  service  in  the  Army  Nurs¬ 
ing  Corps. 
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THE  BOURNE  WORKSHOP 
WINS  ARMY-NAVY  “E” 

At  an  impressive  ceremony  in  a  flag-be¬ 
decked  Carnegie  Hall  on  Tuesday,  March  27, 
employees  of  the  Bourne  Workshop,  (of  The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind)  re¬ 
ceived  the  Army-Navy  “E”  for  “meritorious 
service  to  America  in  time  of  need.”  In  pre¬ 
senting  the  pennant,  Major  General  Clifford 
L.  Corbin,  A.U.S.,  Director  of  Procurement, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  said: 
“Of  all  the  nominations  of  the  Army-Navy 
‘E’  Award  that  have  passed  through  my 
hands  for  approval,  the  one  being  made  today 
to  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure  and  sense 
of  justification.  The  record  of  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  may  well  be  used  as 
an  example  by  industrial  firms  that  are  bet¬ 
ter  manned  and  equipped.  The  record  shows 
that  by  time-studies  of  various  operations 
you  have  accelerated  your  output,  and  that  one 
department  has  more  than  doubled  its  man¬ 
hour  output.  You  have  done  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  produced  high  quality  products. 
You  have  an  excellent  record  of  salvaging  in¬ 
coming  packing  materials  to  be  used  over 
again  for  outgoing  shipments.  Your  delivery 
schedules  have  been  prompt.  Your  absentee 
record  is  low  and  your  morale  high.” 

Honorable  Henry  W.  Goddard,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  accepted  the  award 
on  behalf  of  the  Workshop. 

Commodore  John  K.  Richards,  Comman¬ 
der  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  made  the 
Army-Navy  “E”  Pin  citation;  and  Sergeant 
Albert  Schmid,  blinded  veteran  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  presented  token  “E”  pins  to 
Joseph  L.  Bennett,  Emanuel  Holmes,  and 
Marie  Opitz,  who  had  been  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  fellow  workers.  Richard  Steimmig, 
business  manager  of  the  Workshop,  received 


the  pins  for  the  blind  workers;  and  Joseph  L. 
Bennett,  oldest  employee  of  the  Workshop, 
made  the  speech  of  acceptance. 

Other  features  of  the  program  included  an 
address  on  the  early  history  of  The  Light¬ 
house  by  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather,  foun¬ 
der  of  The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind;  vocal  selections  by  John  Brownlee,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company;  and  mu¬ 
sical  selections  by  the  321st  Army  Service 
Forces  Band,  of  Fort  Jay,  New  York,  con¬ 
ducted  by  William  B.  White,  C.W.O.  Miss 
Eunice  Robinson,  blind  singer,  led  the  aud¬ 
ience  in  the  singing  of  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner ,  and  America,  with  Miss  Ruth  Johns¬ 
ton,  blind  musician,  playing  the  accompani¬ 
ment.  Part  of  the  program  was  given  over  to 
a  nationwide  broadcast  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  during  which  the  work 
of  the  blind  in  wartime  was  discussed  from 
Carnegie  Hall  by  Harry  Marble;  from  Lon¬ 
don  by  Edward  R.  Murrow;  and  from  Paris 
by  Charles  Collingwood. 

Smith  F.  Ferguson,  chairman  of  the 
Bourne  Workshop  Committee,  acted  as  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Ceremonies  for  the  afternoon.  The  ~New 
Yor\  Times  of  Wednesday,  March  29,  noted 
this  event  in  an  editorial  which  said,  among 
other  things:  “One  could  have  wished  that  the 
audience  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  Tuesday,  by 
some  miracle,  could  have  been  expanded  to 
include  two  very  different  types  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  First,  the  veterans  of  this  war  who  have 
given  in  the  cause  of  freedom  one  of  their 
most  priceless  possessions — their  sight.  Sec¬ 
ond,  representatives  of  every  plant  in  the  na¬ 
tion  where  sit-down  strikes,  slow-downs,  and 
absenteeism  have  hampered  our  war  produc¬ 
tion.  For  in  the  auditorium  a  ceremony  took 
place  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  profound 
meaning  for  both  kinds  of  Americans.  It  was 
the  award  of  the  Army-Navy  ‘E’  for  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  105  blind  war  workers  of  the 
Bourne  Workshoo  of  The  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.” 
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BECAUSE  HE,  TOO,  WAS  ACQUAINTED  WITH  GRIEF,  AND 


KNEW  WELL  THE  WAY  OF  THE  HEAVY-LADEN,  FRANKLIN  D. 


ROOSEVELT  WAS  PARTICULARLY  CLOSE  TO  THE  HEARTS  OF 


BLIND  PEOPLE  HERE  AND  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD.  OUR 
COUNTRY  HAS  LOST  ITS  PRESIDENT.  THE  BLIND  HAVE  LOST  A 


FRIEND.  BUT  THE  SPIRIT  OF  A  MAN  DOES  NOT  DIE ;  AND  THE 


INSPIRATION  BRED  OF  TRIUMPH  OVER  HANDICAP  LIVES  FOR 


EVER.  THE  BLIND  MOURN  HIS  PASSING - AND  REJOICE  THAT 


SUCH  A  MAN  LIVED. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  1945  season  at  “Rest-Haven,”  the 
Foundation’s  vacation  center  for  blind  women 
and  girls  located  at  Monroe,  New  York,  will 
open  on  June  18.  All  blind  and  partially  blind 
women  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
65  whose  financial  status  precludes  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  vacation  at  a  paid  summer  resort, 
who  are  in  good  physical  condition,  and  who 
can  be  vouched  for  by  their  local  association  or 
agency  for  the  blind,  are  eligible  for  “Rest- 
Haven.”  As  was  the  case  last  year,  each  group 
of  vacationists  will  be  accommodated  for  18 
days,  and  a  recreational  program  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  include  swimming,  fishing,  rowing, 
country  hikes,  and  shopping  in  the  village. 
Mrs.  Elsie  H.  Adams,  the  resident  manager, 
will  be  on  hand  to  greet  the  guests  and  plan 
for  their  comfort  and  enjoyment  during  their 
stay. 

Applications  for  accommodation  at  “Rest- 
Haven”  should  be  sent  in  as  soon  as  possible, 
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and  should  be  addressed  to:  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst- 
Gifford,  Administrator,  “Rest-Haven,”  % 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

Nine  members  of  the  Broadway  cast  of 
Junior  Miss,  three  members  of  the  Chicago 
company,  and  two  who  had  acted  in  the  U. 
S.O.  tour  of  the  play,  joined  forces  at  the 
Foundation  recently  to  place  their  hit  comedy 
on  the  long-playing  phonograph  discs  of  the 
Talking  Book.  The  Foundation  announces 
that  the  recording  is  now  completed  and  has 
a  reading  time  on  the  Talking  Book  of  two 
and  a  half  hours. 

Braille  and  Talking  Boo\  Reading:  A 
Comparative  Study,  by  Berthold  Lowenfeld, 
Ph.D.,  Director  of  Educational  Research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Foundation.  The  Out¬ 
look^  hopes  to  be  able  to  present  a  review  of 
this  study  in  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
again  co-operating  with  Hampton  Institute  in 
offering  courses  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  during  the  summer  session  at 
Hampton  Institute  (June  18-July  27).  Dr.  P. 
C.  Potts,  assistant  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  take  care  of 
preliminary  details  and  initiate  the  work.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  the  same  instructors  as  last 
year,  namely,  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind;  Miss 
Lucy  M.  Moore,  supervising  principal  of  the 
Florida  State  School  for  the  Deaf;  and 
Miss  Vivian  R.  Greene,  itinerant  teacher  of 
lip-reading,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  following 
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courses  will  be  offered:  The  Nature  of  the 
Exceptional  Child;  Curricular  Materials  for 
Blind  and  Deaf  Children;  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind;  Teaching 
Methods  in  the  Higher  Grades  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind;  Special  Techniques  and  Appliances 
Used  in  Teaching  the  Blind;  Speech  Reading 
and  Acoustic  Work;  The  Language  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Deaf  Children;  and  Principles  and 
Methods  in  the  Development  of  Speech  in  the 
Deaf.  Inquiries  in  regard  to  courses  should  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  Potts;  those  in  regard  to  ac¬ 
commodations  and  general  arrangements  to 
William  M.  Cooper,  Director,  Summer 
School,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 
EXTENDS  SUMMER  COURSES 

The  Child  Development  program  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  extended 
last  summer  to  include  courses  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  is  being  further  extended 
this  summer  by  the  addition  of  courses  for 
teachers  of  sight-saving  classes  and  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing.  Speech  work 
continues  to  be  stressed  in  this  program. 
Among  the  courses  offered  this  year  are: 
Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  in  the  Elementary  Grades,  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Techniques  and  Appliances  Used  in 
Teaching  the  Blind,  to  be  taught  by  Dr.  P.  C. 
Potts,  assistant  director,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind;  The  Exceptional  Child, 
and  Education  of  the  Partially  Seeing  Child, 
taught  by  Miss  Olive  S.  Peck,  supervisor  of 
Braille  and  Sight-Saving  Classes,  Cleveland; 
Language  Training  of  the  Deaf,  taught  by 
Miss  Livingston  Patton,  of  the  American 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  and  Education 
of  the  Deaf:  The  Use  of  Modern  Acoustic 
Instruments,  taught  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  West, 
Professor  of  Speech  Pathology,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  A  number  of  interesting  general 
and  closely  related  courses  are  also  offered. 


The  summer  session  extends  from  June  25 
through  August  17.  For  an  announcement  or 
for  additional  information  write  to  Professor 
John  Guy  Fowlkes,  Dean  of  the  Summer 
Session,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6, 
Wisconsin. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  A.  W.  Carroll  as 
its  new  superintendent.  Mr.  Carroll  will  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
J.  Richard  Blanton.  The  School’s  new  super¬ 
intendent  brings  to  his  work  forty-two  years 
of  teaching  experience,  and  holds  both 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees.  For  the  past 
six  years  he  has  served  as  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  89.  State  Council  for  the  Blind;  Gayle 
Burlingame  is  deceased. 

Page  94.  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind; 
A.  W.  Carroll,  superintendent,  succeeding  J. 
Richard  Blanton. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
“ON  THE  AIR’’  AGAIN 

By  courtesy  of  the  Blue  Network,  the 
American  Bible  Society  will  join  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  “Your  Life  Today,”  which  is  given  on 
the  Network  Monday  through  Friday  morn¬ 
ings  at  8:15  a.m.,  Eastern  War  Time;  7:15 
a.m.  Central  Time.  The  Bible  Society  will 
have  the  Monday  morning  broadcast  for  a 
period  of  six  months  under  the  theme  “The 
Bible  Speaks.” 


FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS  .  .  . 


The  Jackson,  Mississippi,  News  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  forty 
blind  persons  in  the  Mississippi  Blind  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  in  Jackson.  Mailing  bags  for 
Lend-Lease,  pillowcases  for  the  Merchant 
Marine,  and  handkerchiefs  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  are  among  the  items  which 
they  turn  out.  Mrs.  D.  W.  McBryde,  super¬ 
visor  of  blind  work  in  the  Mississippi  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  is  reported  as  say¬ 
ing  that  fertilizer  companies,  feed  stores,  and 
chain  stores  have  agreed  to  use  sacks  made 
by  blind  people  after  the  war.  Coat  hangers, 
badly  needed  by  the  Jackson  laundries  and 
cleaners,  are  being  made  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  or  more  a  day  by  blind  negro  boys. 

The  Hastings,  Nebraska,  Daily  Tribune,  in 
one  of  its  issues  carried  a  feature  story  con¬ 
cerning  Margaret  Hale,  a  young  blind  woman 
who  is  now  employed  as  an  instructor  at  Dib¬ 
ble  General  Hospital,  Menlo  Park,  California. 
This  is  the  hospital,  as  readers  of  the  Outloo\ 
will  know,  which  cares  for  war-blinded  serv¬ 
icemen  on  the  West  Coast.  The  Daily  Tribune 
says:  “Miss  Hale  began  her  education  at  the 
age  of  ten  in  the  Utah  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  progressed  so  rapidly  that  she  com¬ 
pleted  twelve  years  of  school  work  in  nine 
years,  all  the  while  winning  high  scholastic 
honors.  Before  coming  to  Hastings  College  in 
1936,  she  attended  Westminster  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  her  father,  E. 
H.  Hale,  was  a  newspaperman.  Her  special 
interests  are  music,  social  welfare,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  service.”  Miss  Hale  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  social  welfare  worker  in  Omaha. 

In  March,  the  Associated  Press  carried  a 


touching  little  story  concerning  Silver,  a  five- 
year-old  collie,  and  Sascha,a  young  dachshund. 
Silver’s  eyesight  began  to  fail  some  time  ago, 
it  seems,  and  the  dog,  made  timid  and  de¬ 
pressed  by  her  inability  to  get  about,  huddled 
in  her  kennel,  refused  food,  and  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  to  go  into  a  decline.  Michael  von 
Motzeck,  Silver’s  owner,  and  operator  of  a 
training  kennel,  finally  hit  upon  an  idea  for 
coaxing  Silver  back  to  normal  living.  He 
chose  Sascha,  a  friend  of  Silver’s,  to  act  as  the 
blind  dog’s  guide,  attaching  them  by  a  rope 
joined  to  their  respective  collars.  The  idea 
worked.  Now,  Silver  accompanies  Sascha  hap¬ 
pily  wherever  she  goes,  and  the  rope  which 
once  joined  them  is  no  longer  necessary.  At 
last  report,  Silver’s  adjustment  to  blindness 
seemed  complete. 

Ten  high  school  girls  from  the  conserva- 
tion-of-sight  class  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind  have  recently  learned  a  skill  new 
to  them — home  nursing — according  to  the 
April  Bulletin  of  the  American  Junior  Red 
Cross.  “Since  receiving  the  Red  Cross  certifi¬ 
cates,”  says  the  Bulletin,  “these  girls  have  put 
their  nursing  lessons  into  use  whenever  there 
was  sickness  at  home — one  girl  caring  for  her 
invalid  mother. 

The  Girl  Scout  Leader  for  March,  1945?  re~ 
reports  that:  “Every  blind  troop  in  the  coun¬ 
try  received  a  brailled  New  Year’s  message 
from  Mrs.  T.  J.  Preston,  Jr.,  formerly  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland,  and  honorary  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Girl  Scouts.  During  a  temporary 
difficulty  with  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Preston  learned 
both  to  read  and  to  write  braille,  and  she 
plans  to  write  again  to  any  troops  that  reply 
in  braille  to  her  message.” 
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Arkansas 

H.C.R.  17.  Appoints  a  committee  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  study  the  problems  of  the  blind.  In¬ 
troduced  February  28  by  Hudson. 

A.  322.  Authorizes  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare  to  employ  special  case 
workers  for  the  blind.  Introduced  February 
22  by  Alsup. 

Illinois 

A.  170.  Provides  a  uniform  method  of  judi¬ 
cial  review  of  the  acts  and  decisions  rendered 
by  the  administration  of  aid  to  the  blind.  In¬ 
troduced  March  6  by  Mills  and  Keane. 

Kansas 

S.  171.  Relates  to  the  training  of  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  children.  Introduced  February  12  by 
Harkness. 

S.  172.  Increases  compensation  to  be  allowed 
readers  for  blind  students.  Introduced  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  by  Harkness. 

H.  31 1.  Creates  a  “home  industry  work 
program  for  blind  fund"  and  appropriates 
$50,000  for  said  fund.  Introduced  March  1. 

Maine 

S.  217.  Relates  to  the  duty  of  physician,  mid¬ 
wife,  or  nurse  to  prevent  blindness  in  new¬ 
born  children.  Introduced  February  7  by 
Townsend. 

H.  1016.  Relates  to  payments  by  the  state 
toward  burial  expenses  of  recipients  of  old 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind.  Intro¬ 
duced  February  8  by  Peirce. 

Minnesota 

S.  735.  Provides  for  a  blind  teacher  to  every 
500  blind  population  to  instruct  the  blind  in 
their  homes.  Introduced  February  26  by  Carr. 

S.  825.  Revision  of  S.  736  (same  as  H.  879) 
relative  to  aid  to  the  blind  and  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  counsel  by  the  Attorney  General 


to  assist  blind  persons  in  court  or  before  any 
agency  of  the  State.  Introduced  March  5  by 
Carr  and  Duemke. 

S.  855.  Exempts  casual  income  up  to  $400 
per  year  in  matter  of  determining  aid  to  the 
blind.  Introduced  March  6  by  Wright. 

H.  880.  (Same  as  S.  735).  Introduced  March 
2,  by  Peterson,  et  al. 

Missouri 

H.  190.  Qualifies  which  degree  of  blindness 
will  enable  a  blind  person  to  be  eligible  for 
a  pension.  Introduced  March  6  by  Whinery, 
et  al. 

H.  205.  Relates  to  pensions  to  deserving 
blind  persons.  Introduced  March  7  by  Moore, 
et  al. 

New  York 

S.  1316.  (Same  as  A.  1515).  Requires  health 
and  social  agencies,  attending  physicians, 
nurses,  parents  and  others  to  report  to  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  name,  age,  and 
residence  of  persons  who  are  blind  within  the 
definition  of  blindness  and  to  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  for  registration  or  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Introduced  February  15  by  Bennett. 

S.  1567.  (Same  as  A.  1767).  Requires  state 
standards  and  purchase  commissioner  to  de¬ 
termine  fair  market  price  of  brooms,  mops 
and  other  produce  manufactured  by  the  blind 
and  offered  for  sale  by  charitable  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  blind;  state  social  welfare 
commissioner  shall  appoint  a  service  bureau 
to  facilitate  distribution  of  orders  among 
agencies  for  the  blind.  Introduced  February 
27  by  Bennett.  Note:  This  bill  became  law  in 
April. 

Ohio 

H.  304.  Reorganizes  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  provides  for  blind  representa¬ 
tion  and  makes  the  superintendent  of  the 
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state  school  for  the  blind  a  member,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  train¬ 
ing.  Introduced  February  12  by  Huai. 

Oklahoma 

H.  340.  Authorizes  the  Oklahoma  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Adult  Blind  to  establish  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Introduced 
February  27  by  Hunt. 

Pennsylvania 

S.  291.  Makes  an  appropriation  to  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  to  supply  vocational 
training  and  placement  of  the  adult  blind, 
and  to  take  any  action  necessary  to  accept 
any  grants  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
further  these  objectives.  Introduced  February 
7  by  Snowden. 

S.  312  and  H.  1042.  Increases  the  pensions 
of  blind  persons  from  $30  to  $40  a  month.  In¬ 
troduced  respectively  February  13  by  Snow¬ 
den  and  March  13  by  Finnerty  and  Ross. 

H.  705.  Increases  from  $30  to  $40  a  month 
the  amount  of  aid  paid  to  blind  persons.  In¬ 
troduced  February  20  by  Powers  and  Stonier. 

South  Dakota 

H.  106.  Relates  to  the  amount  of  assistance 
paid  to  the  needy  blind,  and  the  method  of 
determining  the  amount  of  payments  and 
limitations  thereon.  Introduced  February  7  by 
McKenna. 

S.  457.  (Same  as  H.  680).  Increases  the 
amount  of  aid  to  the  blind  when  the  Federal 
Government  pays  more  than  50  percent.  In¬ 
troduced  February  2  by  Allen,  et  al. 

S.  636.  Amends  the  aid  to  the  blind  law.  In¬ 
troduced  February  16  by  Keaton. 

H.  851.  Amends  Chapter  51  of  Public  Acts 
of  1937  relative  to  blind  assistance  fund.  In¬ 
troduced  February  15  by  Gordon. 

S.  874.  Authorizes  the  regional  director  to 
designate  agents  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the 
aid  to  the  blind  act.  Introduced  February  26 
by  Haynes. 

H.  1 1 15.  (Same  as  S.  874).  Introduced  Feb¬ 
ruary  26  by  Carney. 


Texas 

H.  347.  Establishes  a  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  division  within  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Introduced  February  13  by  Fertsch, 
et  al. 

Wisconsin 

A.  210.  Relates  to  the  administration  of  old 
age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
blind  pensions  including  methods  relating  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  per¬ 
sonnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis.  Introduced 
February  9  by  Mullen  and  Roethlisberger. 

A.  376.  Relates  to  the  operation  of  vending 
stands  in  the  state  capitol  and  office  buildings 
by  blind  persons.  Introduced  March  6. 

A.  392.  Relates  to  the  transfer  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  to  the  state  de¬ 
partment  of  public  welfare.  Introduced  March 
8  by  Grassman  and  Rice. 

A.  398.  Relating  to  authorization  of  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  pro¬ 
vide  certain  courses  for  blind  students.  In¬ 
troduced  March  8. 

A.  442.  Relates  to  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Division  for  Adult  Blind.  In¬ 
troduced  March  15  by  Kostuck. 


HAROLD  T.  CLARK  HONORED 

The  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
its  96th  annual  meeting  held  recently  chose  as 
“man  of  the  year”  to  receive  the  Cleveland 
Medal  for  Public  Service,  Harold  T.  Clark. 
Mr.  Clark  is  a  trustee  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  and  is  also  vice-president 
of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 

PLAQUE  UNVEILED 

On  April  17,  a  plaque  in  memory  of  the 
late  Senator  Henry  E.  Lanius  was  unveiled  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Capitol.  Presented  by  the  blind  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  it  was  given  in  appreciation  of  the  late 
Senator’s  many  years  of  service  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow  blind. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  investigated  the  desirability 
and  effectiveness  of  Industrial  Music  Broad¬ 
casting  in  many  of  the  local  Brooklyn  indus¬ 
tries,  and  studied  the  research  on  the  subject 
available  in  printed  form.  Most  installations 
were  very  expensive,  but  after  examining  all 
of  them,  they  chose  the  Webster-Rollins 
equipment,  and  complete  units  were  installed 
in  both  the  Gates  Avenue  and  Atlantic  Ave¬ 
nue  plants.  They  also  studied  the  results  of 
research  on  program  planning,  including  that 
of  R.C.A.  Victor,  and  purchased  the  latter  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extensive  studies  R.C.A.  has  made 
in  this  field.  They  purchased  their  complete 
Industrial  Music  library  of  1,000  records  and 
subscribed  to  their  monthly  record  service, 
which  supplies  twelve  new  records  each 
month.  This  service  also  includes  a  schedule 
of  programs  timed  for  the  most  effective  re¬ 
sults.  R.C.A.  sent  a  cataloging  expert  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  filing  system  for  the  record  library, 
which  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  operate.  The 
broadcasting  of  Industrial  music,  with  three 
periods  of  news  broadcasts  by  radio,  has  been 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  entire  organ¬ 
ization.  It  has  given  a  real  lift  to  all  of  the 
workers  there.  The  system  requires  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  girl  for  approximately  three  hours 
a  day.  If  it  is  found  that  the  use  of  recorded 
music  for  broadcast  needs  supplementation, 
they  will  make  arrangements  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Muzak,  but  from  present  indica¬ 
tions,  that  will  not  be  required. 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  has  installed  Muzak  in  all  of  its 
workrooms,  and  Mr.  Ratchford  states  it  has 
greatly  improved  the  morale  of  his  workers 
and  has  helped  to  overcome  the  monotonous 


sound  of  the  machines  throughout  the  day.. 

The  Jefferson  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  following  bonus  plan  to  eliminate 
absenteeism  because  of  the  importance  of 
meeting  scheduled  delivery  dates  for  govern¬ 
ment  orders: 

While  they  have  Government  orders,  a  cash 
bonus  will  be  paid  each  worker  at  the  end  of 
each  period  of  sixteen  weeks,  or  eighty  work¬ 
ing  days,  not  including  overtime  work. 

The  bonus  for  each  worker  for  each  period 
will  be  ten  per  cent  of  his  total  wages  for  the 
period.  However,  in  order  to  receive  this  full 
io  per  cent  bonus,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
worker  work  full  time  during  the  period, 
without  absence  from  any  cause.  If  a  worker 
should  be  absent  from  work  for  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  days  during  a  “period,”  the 
following  charge  back,  or  reduction,  will  be 
made  against  his  said  bonus:  For  the  first 
day’s  absence  io  per  cent;  for  the  second 
day’s  absence  15  per  cent;  for  the  third  day’s 
absence  25  per  cent;  for  the  fourth  day’s  ab¬ 
sence  25  per  cent;  for  the  fifth  day’s  absence 
25  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  where  a  worker  is  absent 
for  five  days  or  more  in  any  period  he  will 
not  be  entitled  to  any  bonus  money  whatever. 
It  is  intended  that  the  above  bonus  is  to  be 
paid  on  the  total  wages  for  each  period,  but 
not  including  overtime  work.  The  above 
bonus  award  is  subject  to  cancellation  only  at 
the  end  of  any  period. 

Under  this  plan,  if  earnings  for  the  period 
were  $400  and  no  time  were  lost  during  the 
period,  extra  money  received  would  be  $40; 
one  day’s  absence,  bonus  $36;  two  day’s  ab¬ 
sence,  bonus  $30;  three  days’  absence,  bonus 
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$20;  four  days’  absence,  bonus  $10;  five  days’ 
absence,  no  bonus. 

Mills  manufacturing  broom  twine  are  now 
required  to  sell  only  rated  orders.  As  work¬ 
shops  have  preference  rating  for  all  the  twine 
needed  on  government  orders,  these  will  be 
recognized.  To  purchase  twine  for  private 
business,  it  will  be  necessary  for  workshops  to 
file  Form  WPB  2842.  These  blanks  may  be 
obtained  from  any  district  or  regional  W.P.B. 
office.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  S.  Bruce 
Smoot,  Acting  Chief,  Allocation  Section,  Cot¬ 
ton  &  Synthetic  Textiles  Division,  WPB  Dept., 
7725,  Washington,  D.  C.  If  twine  is  purchased 
from  a  jobber  or  distributor,  workshops 
should  notify  them  to  submit  Form  WPB- 
547  to  take  care  of  these  requirements. 

Part  of  the  Postwar  Plan  of  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  is  to  develop  the  sales  of 
blind-made  products  between  different  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind.  From  information  at 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  quite  a  number  of 
shops  purchased  supplies  from  other  shops 
during  1944.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  en¬ 
tire  group  to  know  just  exactly  what  this  total 
dollar-value  was,  and  it  will  therefore  be  ap¬ 
preciated  if  workshops  will  notify  N.I.B.  of 
the  amount  of  purchases  made  from  other 
workshops  for  the  blind  during  1944  and  the 
name  of  the  agencies  from  which  the  pur¬ 
chases  were  made. 

Charles  Weber,  of  the  Travis  County  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  2212  San  Gabriel 
Street,  Austin,  Texas,  has  designed  an  electri¬ 
cally  operated  cutting  knife  to  cut  mop  yarn 
which  is  being  used  in  four  or  five  of  the 
workshops  at  the  present  time.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  knife  should  write  direct  to  Mr. 
Weber,  who  will  be  glad  to  send  full  details 
and  drawings. 

Johnston  &  Company  Cable  Cord,  Inc.  no 
West  18  Street,  New  York,  New  York,  are  in 
a  position  to  supply  tape  for  government  wet 


mops  to  meet  Federal  Specifications  T-M- 
561A  at  S3. 15  per  gross  yards.  This  tape  will 
be  supplied  in  36-yard  rolls.  All  orders  should 
be  sent  direct  to  Mr.  Robinson  at  that  com¬ 
pany.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  all  the 
shops  to  obtain  their  deliveries,  workshops 
should  make  their  requests  on  the  basis  of 
monthly  requirements  and  should  extend 
their  priorities  when  placing  such  orders. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
General  Manager 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


The  New  Beacon,  of  February  15,  an¬ 
nounces  the  successful  establishment  of  a 
Residential  Hostel  for  Blind  People  Employed 
in  Industry,  at  Wimbledon.  The  Hostel,  says 
the  Beacon,  is  administered  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  contains  accommo¬ 
dation  for  twenty-two  blind  residents,  men  or 
women. 

Alfred  Lang,  a  former  Lanarkshire  police¬ 
man,  who  lost  his  sight  as  the  result  of 
wounds  received  in  the  North  African  Cam¬ 
paign  in  1943,  is  back  at  work  again.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  he  returned  to  civilian  duty  as  a  wireless 
operator  in  the  Lanarkshire  Police  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  His  work  involves  taking  messages  in 
braille  shorthand,  transmitting  them,  and 
making  copies  for  record  purposes  on  a  type¬ 
writer. 

Ras  Mohun  Haider,  author  of  The  Vis¬ 
ually  Handicapped  in  India,  and  principal  of 
the  Dadar  School  for  the  Blind  (formerly 
known  as  the  American  Mission  School  for 
the  Blind),  at  Bombay,  has  been  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Sociology  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bombay.  His  doctor’s  dissertation 
was  “Society  and  the  Visually  Handicapped.” 
This  work  will  be  published  by  Thacker  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Bombay  and  London. 
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EYE  BANK  NOW  IN  OPERATION 

The  Eye  Bank  for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc., 
organized  to  collect  and  preserve  healthy  cor¬ 
neal  tissue  from  human  eyes  for  transplanting 
to  blind  persons  who  have  lost  their  sight  be¬ 
cause  of  corneal  defects,  has  now  been  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York 
State.  Twenty-two  leading  hospitals  in  New 
York  City  are  affiliated  with  the  organization, 
which  is  national  in  scope;  and  twenty  out¬ 
standing  ophthalmologists  throughout  the 
country  will  serve  it  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Headquarters  are  at  210  East  64th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Stanley  Resor,  president  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Advertising  Company,  has  been 
elected  president  of  The  Eye  Bank.  Other 
officers  are:  Dr.  R.  Townley  Paton,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Cyril  B.  Hartman,  secretary;  Walter  C. 
Baker,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Henry  Breckin¬ 
ridge,  executive  director. 

Between  10,000  and  15,000  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  are  suffering  from 
corneal  defects  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  again  through  the  activities  of  The  Eye 
Bank.  The  operation  substituting  a  healthy 
cornea  for  a  damaged  one  can  restore  sight 
in  only  one  type  of  blindness — that  caused 
solely  by  opacity  of  the  cornea  when  the  rest 
of  the  eye  and  optic  nerve  are  normal. 

“The  purpose  of  The  Eye  Bank,”  Mrs. 
Breckinridge  explained,  “is  to  make  available 
a  supply  of  fresh  or  preserved  corneal  tissue 
wherever  and  whenever  needed  by  hospitals 
and  surgeons  who  are  qualified  to  perform 
the  corneal  graft  operation.  We  also  plan  to 
extend,  through  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
the  knowledge  and  skill  required  to  perform 
this  delicate  operation. 

“One  of  our  most  important  objectives  will 
be  to  discover  a  method  for  preservation  of 
the  corneal  tissue  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  is  now  possible.  At  the  present 
time,  the  corneal  tissue  taken  from  a  living  or 
dead  person  may  be  stored  for  only  three  days 


before  it  is  transplanted.  Corneas  obtained 
from  a  dead  person  must  be  removed  within 
a  few  hours  after  death.  In  New  York  State, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  legal  con¬ 
sent  of  the  next-of-kin  for  postmortem  re¬ 
moval  of  an  eye,  even  though  the  deceased  left 
written  instructions  for  the  use  of  his  eyes  in 
this  way.” 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  other  public  health  and  medi¬ 
cal  agencies  are  co-operating  with  the  pro¬ 
ject.  The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  through  its  Motor  Corps  Division, 
has  taken  the  responsibility  for  transporting 
corneas  between  The  Eye  Bank  and  its  affili¬ 
ated  hospitals. 

Physicians  who  are  participating,  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity,  are:  Lieutenant  Colonel  M. 
Elliott  Randolph,  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania; 
Harry  S.  Gradle,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Alan  C. 
Woods,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Theodore  L. 
Terry,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  William  L. 
Benedict,  Rochester,  Minnesota;  Lawrence  T. 
Post,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Colonel  Derrick 
Vail,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Dohrmann  K.  Pichel, 
San  Francisco,  California;  Edmund  Spaeth, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Cecil  S.  O’Brien, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Purman  Dorman,  Seattle, 
Washington;  R.  Townley  Paton,  David  H. 
Webster,  Herbert  B.  Wilcox,  John  M.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  John  H.  Dunnington,  E.  Clifford  Place, 
Daniel  B.  Kirby,  Conrad  Berens,  and  Ernest 
L.  Stebbins,  all  of  New  York  City. 


SPECIAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
BLIND  STUDIED  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  and  twenty-one  co-operating  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  made  a  study  of 
the  extra  living  costs  of  the  blind — a  study  in 
which  eighty-three  blind  workers  themselves 
participated.  (Most  of  these  blind  people  came 
within  the  $i,ooo-$i,50o  per  year  income 
group).  A  report  of  the  findings,  entitled 
“Budgetary  Needs  of  Employed  Blind  Per- 
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sons  in  New  York  State,”  appears  in  braille  in 
the  May  issue  of  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  Blind.  The  findings  show  that 
special  expenses  of  the  employed  blind  are  to 
be  found  in  such  items  as  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  for  clothing,  housing,  household 
fuels,  transportation,  medical  care,  personal 
care,  and  guide  service;  and  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  expenditure  for  these  items  is  $57.96  for 
an  employed  blind  person  living  alone,  and 
$38.34  for  the  single  seeing  general  consumer 
— a  difference  of  $19.62  monthly. 

As  the  report  indicates,  the  blind  must  de¬ 
pend  more  on  commercial  services  for  food, 
household  tasks,  clothing  care,  proper  groom¬ 
ing,  transportation,  and  communication.  They 
must  live  in  safer  neighborhoods  and  in  hous¬ 
ing  with  conveniences.  They  require  more 
medical  care  because  of  their  handicap. 

The  fundamental  differences  between  the 
financial  needs  of  the  blind  and  of  sighted 
persons,  as  established  by  this  study,  have 
been  recognized  by  the  Federal  government 
through  an  added  income  tax  exemption  of 
$500  granted  to  blind  persons  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

Inkprint  copies  of  the  New  York  study  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  112  State 
Street,  Albany,  New  York. 

Editorial  note:  The  $500  permitted  by  the  tax  law  was 
based  on  the  average  amount  expended  by  the  blind  tax¬ 
payer  in  various  brackets  for  his  special  expenses, 
whereas  the  New  York  study  was  based  on  a  group 
of  blind  people  most  of  whom  had  an  income  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  only  $1,500.  Most  blind  taxpayers  have 
an  income  above  $1,500,  and  therefore  their  special 
expenses  growing  out  of  their  blindness  average  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  the  amounts  which  persons  in  the 
$i,ooo-$i,500  income  group  could  possibly  afford  to 
meet  without  reducing  their  expenditures  for  food  and 
other  items  to  a  starvation  level.  Since  most  people  in 
the  $i,ooo-$i,500  annual  income  group  can  save  very 
little,  it  is  interesting  to  note  where  these  blind  people 
found  the  $19.62  per  month  to  meet  the  special  expenses 
growing  out  of  blindness.  A  study  of  the  data  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  a  substantial  part  of  this  money  was 
obtained  by  curtailing  the  amount  they  spent  for  food. 
This  is  significant,  since  blind  people  usually  have  to 
buy  their  food  from  stores  which  deliver,  etc.,  where 
the  unit  cost  is  higher  than  would  have  to  be  paid  if 
they  could  see  and  therefore  shop  around  at  the  markets 
and  cash-and-carry  stores. 


SURGEON  GENERAL’S  OFFICE 
APPOINTS  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  recently  appointed  a  group  of  honorary 
civilian  advisory  consultants  to  the  Army’s 
Blind  Program,  consisting  of  the  following 
twelve  persons:  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York;  Dr.  Ga¬ 
briel  Farrell,  director,  Perkins  Institution,  Wa¬ 
tertown,  Massachusetts;  Philip  N.  Harrison, 
executive  secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Eber 
L.  Palmer,  superintendent,  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York; 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  director,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Colonel  E. 
A.  Baker,  managing  director,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada;  Josef  G.  Cauffman,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania;  W.  L.  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  executive  secretary,  Washington  Soc¬ 
iety  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C.;  R. 
Henry  P.  Johnson,  executive  director,  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida;  The 
Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Catholic  Guild 
for  the  Blind,  Newton,  Massachusetts;  Dr. 
Roma  S.  Cheek,  director,  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina;  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  Missouri. 

This  committee  met  with  Colonel  Derrick 
T.  Vail,  Chief  Consultant  in  Ophthalmology, 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  at  the  offices 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on 
March  21  to  receive  their  instructions  and  to 
elect  officers.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  was  elected 
chairman,  and  Josef  G.  CaufTman,  secretary, 
of  the  committee.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  W.  L. 
McDaniel,  and  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson  were 
named  official  consultants  to  visit  the  army 
hospitals  where  blinded  servicemen  are  re¬ 
ceiving  care. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Dallas  Lighthouse — Mrs.  W.  Hugh  Hunter,  pub¬ 
licity  chairman  for  the  Dallas  Lighthouse,  reports 
that  eleven  blind  girls  of  Dallas  are  now  taking  a 
Red  Cross  Course  in  Home  Nursing.  Volunteers  take 
them  to  and  from  the  Y.W.C.A.  once  a  week  for 
their  lessons. 

The  Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind — The  1944 
annual  report  of  The  Mobile  Association  shows  that 
the  organization  gave  employment  to  33  blind  peo¬ 
ple  during  the  past  year;  made  contact  with  240 
sightless  individuals;  and  made  1,053  home  visits. 

New  Yor\  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind — During 
1944,  the  Census,  representing  the  total  cases  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  New  York  Guild  as  of  December  31, 
was  3,511.  Field  visits  and  office  consultation  to 
clients  totalled  2,797;  23T  were  accorded  eye,  medi¬ 
cal,  dental,  and  nursing  services.  Arrangements  for 
vacation  care  were  made  for  210. 

T he  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind — The  Girl  Scouts  at  The  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  and  their  sponsors,  Miss  Flora  Twaits  and 
Miss  Margaret  Deaver,  have  knitted  a  woolen  afghan 


consisting  of  seventy-two  6"  x  6"  squares  for  the  use 
of  wounded  veterans  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospi¬ 
tal.  The  Boy  Scouts,  under  the  leadership  of  William 
T.  Heisler,  and  in  preparation  for  their  May  camp¬ 
ing  trip,  are  studying  different  trees  on  the  campus, 
and  by  use  of  Talking  Book  records  are  learning 
to  identify  birds. 

Per\ins  Institution — The  March  15  issue  of  The 
Lantern  features  the  Harvard  Course,  which  is  com¬ 
pleting  its  twenty-third  year  of  continued  training  of 
teachers  for  schools  for  the  blind.  “Twenty-five 
years  of  continuous  instruction;”  says  The  Lantern, 
“320  students  trained  in  modern  and  progressive 
ways  of  education;  extension  of  our  influence 
throughout  the  country  and  in  many  lands — that’s 
on  the  record.  But  off  the  record  looms  the  per¬ 
sonal  leadership  and  inspiration  of  the  founder 
and  still  its  leader — Edward  Ellis  Allen. ’’^'Matrons 
of  all  cottages  at  Perkins  attended  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  during  the  winter  months  on  “Modern  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Child  Care.”  The  talks  were  given  by  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Hayes,  psychologist,  and  Miss  Frances  E. 
Marshall,  psychiatric  social  worker.  The  final  talk 
was  led  by  the  director,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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ALBERT  GARY  COWGILL:  AN  APPRECIATION 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  D.Sc. 


Mr.  Cowgill,  who  for  five  years  was  my 
principal  instructor  of  boys  at  the  school  for 
the  blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania;  then  for 
twenty-nine  more  my  successor,  Dr.  Burritt’s 
chief  assistant  there;  and  now  has  been  for 
the  past  nine,  full  principal — this  educator  be¬ 
ing  about  to  retire,  I  shall  here  set  down 
something  of  what  I  know  of  him  and  of 
his  work. 

A  special  fitness  for  a  residential  school 
head  is  an  ability  to  rise  superior  to  troubles, 
whether  little  or  big.  Mr.  Cowgill  possesses 
that  resilience.  Indeed,  from  the  first  he  has 
shown  himself  also  optimistic,  co-operative, 
open-minded,  and  generous.  Coming  to  us,  as 
he  did,  before  the  days  of  enough  textbooks 
in  braille  to  go  around,  he  might  have  pre¬ 
empted  the  lion’s  share;  instead,  he  insisted 
on  dividing  them  equitably  with  the  girls’ 
school.  Since  he  could  not  but  admire  our 
countryside  location  and  perceive  in  our 
lovely  patio  gardens  an  environmental  influ¬ 
ence  which  even  the  blind  pupils  felt,  he  early 


introduced  regular  individual  gardening  for 
all  his  boys — a  practical  means  of  character 
building,  along  with  outdoor  exercise  and 
nature  study. 

Though  himself  a  college  A.B.,  versed  in 
the  humanities,  yet,  Quaker-like,  he  was  keen 
to  become  a  B.S.,  for  he  realized  that  these 
boys,  while  still  at  school,  needed  the  spur  of 
earning  money,  even  if  ever  so  little.  Having 
taught  groups  of  them  the  science  of  sales¬ 
manship,  he  accompanied  each  one  in  his 
first  call  upon  people  to  ask  them  to  buy  a 
broom,  to  have  a  chair  caned,  or  to  subscribe 
for  some  magazine. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Cowgill  liked  boys  and 
understood  boy  nature;  hence  he  continually 
entered  into  their  sports  and  other  interests. 
His  popularity  promoted  the  general  boom 
which  Overbrook  already  enjoyed  in  man¬ 
ners,  behavior,  diligence,  athletics,  oratorio 
singing,  declamation  contests,  exhibitions, 
etc. 

Presently,  having  married  the  granddaugh- 
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ter  of  D.  D.  Wood,  our  chief  graduate,  the 
young  man  decided  to  stay  among  blind  peo¬ 
ple;  bought  a  house  and  settled  down  to  a 
career  of  growing  interest  and  success.  Be¬ 
lieving  in  teamwork  and  the  sharing  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  he  often  headed  one  or  more 
staff  committees,  and  so  freed  his  principal’s 
energies  for  professional  research  and  writ¬ 
ing.  At  the  rousing  meetings  of  the  Alumni 
he  often  held  “career  conferences”  with 
prominent  members.  On  Wednesday  after¬ 
noons  he  accompanied  Liborio  Delfino,  the 
school’s  field  agent,  seeking  to  sell  blind  labor 
in  and  about  Philadelphia  County.  Dr.  Bur- 
ritt’s  unique  vocational  course  for  home 
teachers  he  favored;  and,  later  on,  both  en¬ 
riched  and  enlarged  it  through  co-operation 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Then,  when  Dr.  Burritt  became  incapaci¬ 
tated,  the  Overbrook  Board  of  Managers  nat¬ 
urally  turned  to  Mr.  Cowgill,  making  him 
interim  acting  principal;  whereupon,  com¬ 
mendatory  letter  after  letter  coming  in  from 
individual  alumni  and  others,  the  Board  con¬ 
fidently  appointed  him  principal. 

How  very  proper!  How  splendid  it  was  to 
have  at  hand  someone  ready  and  prepared 
for  such  responsible  promotion,  one  so  com¬ 
petent  and  well  versed  in  the  school’s  tra¬ 
ditions  and  fundamental  principles!  Of  course 
happiness  and  quiet  continued  to  reign  there. 

The  few  changes  which  followed  came 
about  naturally  or  inevitably.  Indeed,  the 
new  head  proved  himself  still  to  be  an  im¬ 
perturbable  administrator  of  justice  and 
power.  The  institution  finances  improved 
with  the  times;  private  donors  multiplied; 
and  the  already  cordial  relations  with  the 
State  Department  of  Instruction  improved — 
the  latter  bringing  both  fitter  recognition  and 
increase  in  the  pupil  per-caput  appropriation. 
Thus  the  long-coveted  senior  boys’  cottage 
for  family  living  with  their  principal  instruc¬ 
tor,  his  wife  and  son,  could  make  its  appear¬ 
ance — an  ideal  structure. 

Principal  Cowgill  has  become  increasingly 


prominent  in  all  the  local,  and  many  of  the 
countrywide,  agencies  in  behalf  of  his  people. 

Now,  at  long  last,  there  has  entered  into  the 
picture  the  effect  of  our  global  war’s  dearth  of 
labor,  ingulfing,  as  it  has,  even  blind  opera¬ 
tives  in  common  industry  on  the  home  front 
— something  which  should  become  perma¬ 
nent  and  factual,  indeed,  in  the  history  and 
progress  of  blindness  and  the  blind.  At  this 
juncture,  Colonel  Baker,  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  having  recom¬ 
mended  for  Overbrook’s  placement  officer  a 
newly  blinded,  but  fully  rehabilitated,  prac¬ 
ticed  engineer,  still  in  his  prime,  the  dynamic 
personality  of  O.  E.  Day  came  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  within  the  past  two  years,  has  placed 
a  small  army  of  blind  employees  where  few,  if 
any,  had  got  in  before.  Soon,  wonder  of  won¬ 
ders,  there  arose  from  the  manufacturers 
themselves  a  decided  call  for  young  men  and 
women  so  handicapped,  to  be  trained  as 
skilled  machinists  for  the  production  of  pre¬ 
cision  parts. 

Obviously  Principal  Cowgill,  genuinely 
sanguine  and  believing,  eagerly  approved  and, 
presently,  with  the  forceful  example  of  Mr. 
Day,  sold  the  idea  to  the  school’s  managers 
who,  in  turn,  authorized  the  installation  at 
Overbrook  of  the  required  costly  machinery, 
the  gauges  and  tools;  also  the  hiring  of  a 
competent  instructor  to  carry  on  two  prac¬ 
tical  courses  there:  a  long  one  for  the  voca¬ 
tional  training  of  selected  high  school  boys 
and  girls;  the  other,  shorter,  for  an  occasional 
postgradute.  For  trainee  choosing  he  has  been 
able  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  Philadelphia’s 
newly  set  up  pupil  diagnostic  clinic.  I  have 
visited  Overbrook  yearly  and  have  just  seen 
the  school’s  last  vocational  offering  in  opera¬ 
tion;  so  can  but  give  it  hearty  interest  and 
hopeful  approval.  Mr.  Cowgill  explained  this 
program  to  last  summer’s  A.A.I.B.  Conven¬ 
tion.  Our  special  schools,  I  believe,  may  soon 
beat  a  path  to  Philadelphia  and  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  an  extraordinarily  promising  ele¬ 
ment  has  entered  the  field  of  our  hitherto 
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“unemployables,”  which  will  help  lift  the 
economic  status  of  the  sturdy  blind  above  the 
arms  and  alms  of  charity. 

Because  Mr.  Cowgill  must  retire  in  July, 
his  far-seeing  managers  arranged  with  their 
principal-elect,  Josef  CaufTman,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School,  to 


live  in  Philadelphia  from  February  last,  in 
order  to  start  in  next  autumn  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  new  people  and  duties; 
also  with  the  retiring  principal’s  ideals  and 
the  school’s  traditions;  particularly  also  with 
Mr.  Cowgill’s  latest  venture  in  vocational 
program.  Fortunate  Overbrook! 


MEMORY  OF  GAYLE  BURLINGAME 
HONORED  BY  PENNSYLVANIA  LEGISLATURE 


An  unusual  honor  was  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Gayle  Burlingame,  late  Chief  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  when, 
on  April  4,  The  House  of  Representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  passed  the  following  Resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  introduced  into  the  House 
by  Honorable  Gus  Wachhaus: 

Gayle  W.  Burlingame  was  born  January 
23,  1880,  in  Cyzerville,  Potter  County.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  Altoona  public 
schools,  followed  by  a  special  course  at  the 
La  Salle  University.  After  he  became  blinded 
in  adult  life,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
work  of  his  fellow  blind.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  train  a  dog  for  guide  purposes,  and 
that  dog  was  the  well-known  “Lady  Luck.” 
A  year  or  two  later,  he  discovered  the  inade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  blind  persons  to  make  the 
adjustments  from  a  seeing  world  to  one  of 
blindness.  He  therefore  determined  to  act  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow  blind. 

Mr.  Burlingame  was  responsible  for  the 
largest  vote  ever  given  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  when,  in  1933,  the  amendment  to 
the  constitution  for  blind  pensions  was  voted 
upon  by  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth. 

He  organized  the  largest  group  of  blind  in 
the  world  under  the  name  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  became  its 
first  president.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  the  present  blind  pension  law 
of  Pennsylvania — the  most  liberal  law  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation. 


He  was  the  choice  of  the  blind  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  become  Chief  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  in  the  Department  of 
Welfare,  being  appointed  to  this  office  under 
ex-Governor  James.  Under  his  administra¬ 
tion,  the  Bureau  has  expanded  in  the  last 
four  years  from  a  staff  of  ten  to  almost  fifty. 
This  program  included  many  new  activities 
as  well  as  developing  the  old  ones.  Under 
his  guidance,  a  program  for  home  instruction 
of  adult  blind,  sight-saving,  remedial  eye 
care,  the  education  of  subnormal  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  the  care  and  training  of  preschool  blind 
children,  rehabilitation  and  placement,  were 
carried  through. 

His  policy  was  to  employ  as  many  blind 
persons  in  his  own  offices  as  possible;  hence 
his  staff  of  one  blind  person  in  1941  grew  to 
the  employment  of  eighteen  at  the  present 
time.  He  passed  away  Saturday,  March  31, 
1945. 

He  will  be  recorded  as  the  greatest  and 
most  beloved  blind  man  in  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  deceased  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Evelyn  Burlingame,  of  415  Briggs  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  extend  its  sincere  sympathy  to  his  widow 
and  that  in  evidence  thereof,  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  her. 


THE  NAVY’S  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  REHABILITATION  OF  BLINDED  PERSONNEL 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  A.  D.  BEAM.,  M.  C. 


Early  in  the  summer  of  1944  the  United 
States  Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  was 
designated  by  the  Surgeon  General  as  the 
national  center  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
blinded  naval  personnel.  Since  then  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  moved  swiftly  forward.  Methods 
and  techniques  of  treatment  have  been  per¬ 
fected,  and  an  excellent  staff  of  instructors 
and  technicians  has  been  brought  together, 
with  the  result  that  naval  personnel  who  have 
suffered  blindness  are  taken  through  a  care¬ 
fully  co-ordinated  course  of  retraining  de¬ 
signed  to  give  them  a  thorough  basis  for  the 
difficult  business  of  living  normal  lives  in  a 
seeing  world. 

The  center  in  Philadelphia  receives  men 
from  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Coast  Guard  whose  vision  is  determined  to 
be  2/20  or  less.  Every  effort  is  made  by  the 
Medical  Corps  to  transfer  them  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  service  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  diagnosis  of  blindness  has  been  made  and 
transportation  is  feasible.  Of  these  admitted, 
approximately  15  per  cent  improve  under 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  sufficiently  to 
see  better  than  the  2/20  standard  for  blind¬ 
ness. 

For  several  months  now,  the  patient-load 
has  varied  between  thirty-five  and  forty.  The 
causes  of  disability  are  what  one  might  expect 

Note:  The  opinions  or  assertions  contained  in  this 
article  are  those  of  the  writer  and  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  official,  or  reflecting  the  views  of  the  Naval 
Department  or  the  naval  service  at  large. 


Lieutenant  Commander  A.  D.  Beam,  M.C.(S),  USNR, 
is  Ophthalmologist-in-Charge  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Hospital,  Philadelphia. 


— battle-action,  accident,  and  a  variety  of  phy¬ 
siological  complications.  Among  the  causes 
of  blindness  incurred  in  line  of  duty,  the 
most  common  are  gunshot  wounds,  shrapnel, 
explosions  (including  both  chemical  and  ord¬ 
nance  blasts),  and  injury  from  flying  bits 
of  coral. 

Serious  questions  are  asked  every  day  by 
those  who  are  not  in  close  touch  with  the 
service  programs  for  rehabilitation.  “Rehabil¬ 
itation  is  all  well  and  good,”  they  observe, 
“but  what  about  these  men  after  the  war? 
People  are  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  now, 
but  they  will  soon  forget,  and  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  blinded  men  then,  in  the  years 
after  they  have  returned  to  their  own  com¬ 
munities?”  The  inferences  are  obvious.  Not 
uncommonly  this  is  the  extent  of  many  peo¬ 
ple’s  thoughts  about  the  newly  blinded  vet¬ 
erans,  and  those  questions  deserve  a  direct 
answer. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  what  will 
happen  in  the  years  after  the  war.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  public  awareness  of  the  problems 
of  the  blinded,  and  upon  the  public  attitude 
toward  these  men.  When  they  are  discharged 
from  the  service  their  welfare  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
and,  indirectly  at  least,  of  their  own  com¬ 
munities.  The  Veterans  Administration  has 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising 
their  education,  vocational  training  and 
placement  in  jobs,  and  of  following  up  these 
processes.  This  is  a  complicated  task  that  will 
require  the  united  effort  of  everybody  con¬ 
cerned,  for  its  successful  operation  is,  by  and 
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large,  a  matter  of  community  responsibility. 

The  naval  rehabilitation  program  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  purpose  of  retraining  its  blinded 
personnel  so  that  they  are  willing  and  able  to 
live  normal,  active  lives  as  socially  and  eco¬ 
nomically  sufficient  contributors  to  com¬ 
munity  life.  We  are  concerned  with  the  effort 
to  rehabilitate  the  whole  person  to  this  end; 
and  if  a  single  word  were  used  to  describe 
the  total  effect  of  this  therapy,  that  word 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  independence .  We 
are  doing  everything  possible  within  the 
scope  of  general  orientation,  basic  re-educa¬ 
tion,  mental  hygiene,  and  prevocational  guid¬ 
ance  to  instill  in  the  newly  blinded  veteran  a 
sense  of  self-sufficiency.  The  necessary  steps 
in  this  process  are  fairly  well  defined. 

Members  of  the  staff  recognize  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  blindness,  but  they  treat  the  blinded 
patient  like  any  other  person  who  has  suffered 
a  disability;  that  is,  on  a  level  of  sincere  eval¬ 
uative  effort,  uncluttered  with  embarrassing 
sentimentality.  The  program  is  generalized 
in  terms  of  certain  habits  that  are  standard — 
walking,  reading,  writing,  dress,  personal  hy¬ 
giene,  and  the  like — but  is  highly  specialized 
for  the  individual  in  terms  of  intelligence, 
aptitudes,  skills,  and  aspirations.  Some  of  our 
patients  left  school  in  the  fourth  grade;  others 
have  college  diplomas.  Each  is  treated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  help  him  realize  his  potentialities. 
The  program  is  organized  in  four  principal 
elements  which  are  closely  interrelated:  ini¬ 
tial  orientation;  basic  re-education;  general 
psychosocial  readjustment;  and  prevocational 
training  and  vocational  guidance. 

On  admission  to  the  Hospital,  a  patient  is 
examined  by  the  ophthalmologist-in-charge, 
who  supervises  all  medical  and  surgical  care 
and  directs  the  program  for  the  blinded. 
When  his  physical  condition  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  and  medical  or  surgical  treatment  has 
been  outlined,  the  patient  is  interviewed  by 
the  supervisor  of  re-education.  At  this  time 
his  routine  of  care  and  retraining  is  fully 
described  for  him;  his  questions  are  an¬ 


swered;  he  is  introduced  to  his  physical  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Hospital,  and  the  first  steps  are 
taken  to  allay  his  fears  and  anxieties  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  emotional  se¬ 
curity.  Keyed  with  this  interview  is  another 
with  a  trained  medico-social  worker  who  ob¬ 
tains  the  necessary  social  history,  and,  as  soon 
as  possible,  gets  in  touch  with  the  patient’s 
family,  outlines  the  situation  to  them,  and 
assists  them  to  gain  a  sound  understanding 
of  the  case. 

The  early  stages  of  retraining  emphasize 
mental  hygiene  and  experience  with  the 
fundamental  skills  of  normal  living.  The 
newly  blinded  have  undergone  a  severe  shock, 
and  the  patient  must  be  taught  a  healthy, 
wholesome  set  of  attitudes.  He  must  regain 
confidence  in  himself,  must  feel  that  he  can 
acquit  himself  creditably  in  the  many  com¬ 
mon  skills  which  once,  perhaps,  he  took  much 
for  granted.  With  this  experience  behind 
him,  many  of  his  immediate  problems  van¬ 
ish. 

To  this  end,  the  patient  is  immediately  as¬ 
signed  to  a  teacher-attendant,  a  member  of 
the  enlisted  staff  personnel  whose  efforts  mold 
the  very  core  of  the  re-educational  program. 
It  is  difficult  to  do  justice,  in  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  such  as  this,  to  the  work  of  the  teacher- 
attendant.  He  is  friend  and  guide  at  every 
level  of  the  rehabilitative  process.  At  present 
there  are  ten  of  these  instructors  on  duty,  and 
schedules  are  arranged  so  that  each  patient 
works  with  all  ten  every  week.  Careful  rec¬ 
ords  are  kept  in  evaluation  of  the  patient’s 
performance,  and  frequent  staff  meetings  are 
called  in  order  to  work  out  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  problems. 

From  the  teacher-attendant  the  patient  re¬ 
ceives  special  orientation.  He  gets  acquainted 
with  his  immediate  environment  through  the 
use  of  verbal  description,  relief  maps,  the 
touch-compass,  and  a  series  of  controlled  and 
graduated  experiences  in  the  Hospital,  on  the 
reservation  outside,  and  in  the  citv  of  Phila- 
delphia.  Also,  early  in  his  program  comes 
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instruction  in  some  basic  skills.  The  list  of 
these  is  long,  and  includes  training  in  the  use 
of  a  cane,  location  and  identification  of  ob¬ 
jects,  personal  toilet,  the  care  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  clothing  and  personal  belongings, 
eating,  posture  and  gait,  and  the  control  of 
socially  objectionable  mannerisms.  The  mas¬ 
tery  of  these  skills  goes  far  toward  restoring 
the  blinded  man’s  self-confidence. 

This  restoration  is  further  helped  by  the 
teacher-attendant’s  efforts  to  establish  pro¬ 
per  mental  hygiene  in  the  patient.  The  scope 
here  is  great.  Personal  problems  are  analyzed 
and  attitudes  are  objectified;  self-sufficiency  is 
strongly  motivated,  and  sound  values  are  in¬ 
stilled.  Personal  correspondence  is  encouraged, 
and,  always  close  to  the  patient’s  innermost 
responses,  the  teacher-attendant  offers  com¬ 
panionship  and  guidance  at  a  variety  of  social 
and  recreational  activities.  Moreover,  through¬ 
out  the  program,  the  patient  is  encouraged  to 
make  productive  use  of  his  leisure  time  by 
using  the  Talking  Book  and  sitting  in  on  the 
reading  sessions.  Then,  too,  a  healthy  set  of 
attitudes  is  fostered  by  a  special  course  in  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  in  which  all  blinded  rehabili¬ 
tees  are  invited  to  participate.  Here  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  a  variety  of  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  gain,  or  to  maintain,  an  ability 
to  talk  effectively  before  groups,  as  well  as 
to  guard  against  blindisms  in  poise  and  ges¬ 
ture  that  so  often  may  make  the  blinded  per¬ 
son  conspicuous  in  conversational  situations. 

Another  phase  of  the  re-educational  process 
comes  under  the  direction  of  the  special  teach¬ 
ers  of  braille  and  typing.  The  braille  instruc¬ 
tors  are  masters  of  motivation,  and  base  their 
work  upon  the  development,  on  the  patient’s 
part,  of  an  interest  in  and  proper  attitude  to¬ 
ward  braille.  Every  patient  receives  systema¬ 
tic  instruction  through  the  level  of  Grade 
One-and-a-Half,  and  tries  out  his  skill  by 
marking  playing-cards,  and  in  using  the 
pocket-slate  and  the  braille  writer.  Most  pa¬ 
tients  actually  complete  Grade  Two.  Typing, 
too,  is  considered  important,  and  daily  in¬ 


struction  is  provided  in  the  touch  system,  with 
practical  applications  in  writing  business  and 
social  letters,  reports,  essays,  and  the  like. 

During  the  early  stages  in  the  retraining 
process,  some  rehabilitees  are  not  quite  ready 
for  typing  or  braille — particularly  braille — and 
although  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  interest 
the  men  in  these  activities,  there  is  no  com¬ 
pulsion.  All  patients  are  encouraged  to  main¬ 
tain  their  skill  in  handwriting,  and  specially 
designed  writing  boards  are  available  with 
portfolios  prepared  by  the  Volunteer  Service 
for  the  Blind. 

The  newly  blinded  patient’s  general  re¬ 
adjustment  is  furthered  by  group  conferences 
with  departmental  administrators,  the  clini¬ 
cal  psychologist,  and  the  chaplains.  These 
meetings  are  held  at  regular  intervals  and  are 
centered  around  common  problems  for  which 
group  discussion  may  offer  solutions.  The 
psychologist  has  a  particularly  exacting  task 
and  makes  use  of  a  variety  of  information 
from  the  departmental  records.  Psychometric 
measurements,  teachers’  reports,  and  data 
from  the  rehabilitee’s  social  history  all  con¬ 
tribute  evidence  to  help  him  determine  the 
direction  of  his  work  with  individual  patients. 

Broad  educational  experiences  are  furnished 
both  within  the  Hospital  and  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Members  of  the  Educational 
Services  Staff  offer  special  lectures  over  a  wide 
range  of  cultural  and  vocational  topics,  while 
carefully  planned  tours  and  visits  to  different 
activities  in  the  city  help  to  keep  the  patient 
in  touch  with  the  diversity  of  metropolitan 
life  and  to  broaden  his  interests.  He  goes  to 
places  of  historical  significance,  visits  schools, 
attends  the  theater,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
work  of  certain  industries  in  the  district. 

Special  work  in  occupational  therapy  is 
scheduled  for  the  blinded  rehabilitee,  not  in 
order  that  he  may  acquire  a  particular  back¬ 
ground  by  way  of  vocational  training,  but 
primarily  to  sensitize  his  touch.  In  the  course 
of  learning  to  get  along  independently,  the 
blinded  person  makes  far  more  use  of  the 
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senses  that  remain  to  him,  and  with  patient 
training  and  extensive  experience  can  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  skillful  in  putting  sound, 
touch,  and  scent  to  use.  Occupational  therapy 
provides  experience  in  arts,  crafts,  and  simple 
mechanical  skills.  Furniture,  bookshelves,  ash¬ 
trays,  laced  moccasins,  wallets,  and  numerous 
other  “practical”  articles  have  been  turned 
out,  the  making  of  which  does  more  than  a 
little  to  enhance  the  patient’s  feeling  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  net  result  is  better  social 
adjustment,  an  educated  touch,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  smooth  co-ordination. 

So,  too,  does  a  course  of  physical  training 
especially  adapted  to  the  blinded  patient  fur¬ 
ther  co-ordination  and  social  adjustment,  as 
well  as  furnish  general  bodily  conditioning. 
Calisthenics,  various  gymnastic  games,  row¬ 
ing,  wrestling,  bowling,  archery,  swimming, 
and  many  other  activities  provide  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  both  group  and  individual  par¬ 
ticipation  in  athletics. 

As  for  the  general  recreation,  that  is  under 
the  very  capable  direction  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Games,  a  variety  of  social  events 
— including  frequent  dances — and  special  in¬ 
struction  in  musical  instruments  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  Hospital  reservation.  Activities 
outside  the  Hospital  include  parties  and 
dances,  and  frequent  visits  both  to  public  cen¬ 
ters  and  to  private  homes  in  the  district. 

The  fourth  element  in  the  rehabilitative 
program  represents  a  composite  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  blinded  veteran’s  economic  welfare. 
Each  rehabilitee  spends  a  period  of  two  weeks 
at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  where  his  intelligence  and 
mechanical  skills  are  measured,  and  data  is 
assembled  to  suggest  the  direction  of  his  vo¬ 
cational  and  social  interests.  A  patient’s  apti¬ 
tudes  for  a  given  job  are  further  tested  by  job 
tryouts  both  in  industry  and  at  the  Institute. 
The  Institute’s  recommendations  on  voca¬ 
tional  aptitudes  are  incorporated  in  a  full  vo¬ 
cational  profile.  This  profile  becomes  a  part 
of  each  man’s  permanent  record  to  be  used  as 
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guide  for  future  vocational  and  educational 
training. 

Each  patient’s  prospects  are  studied  with 
care.  His  psychological  and  vocational  tests 
are  weighed;  consultation  is  held  with  voca¬ 
tional  counselors  of  the  naval  staff,  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration,  and  various  state  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  agencies;  subjective 
reports  from  instructors  and  administrators 
are  analyzed;  and  the  patient  receives  ex¬ 
ploratory  training  and  experience  with  se¬ 
lected  tools  and  equipment  in  actual  work  sit¬ 
uations  set  up  within  the  Hospital  reserva¬ 
tion.  When  the  facts  warrant,  the  patient  is 
encouraged  to  readapt  his  handicap  to  pre¬ 
vious  vocational  experience.  And  to  reinforce 
this  whole  process,  a  course  of  “training- 
within-industry”  has  been  established  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  This  experience  in  job 
training,  together  with  consultation  between 
employer  and  naval  administrators,  furnishes 
additional  evaluational  evidence  of  the 
blinded  rehabilitee’s  possible  economic  future. 

In  sum,  the  patient  is  helped  in  every  way 
feasible  to  explore  his  abilities  and  his  limita¬ 
tions  as  a  first  step  toward  vocational  training 
and  placement,  and  then  to  begin  a  purpose¬ 
ful  preparation  for  a  special  vocation  that 
will  be  socially  useful  and  personally  reward¬ 
ing.  On  occasion,  this  is  a  fairly  simple  pro¬ 
cess,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  one  of  our 
recent  “graduates.”  The  young  man’s  tests 
showed  considerable  aptitude  that  could  be 
used  to  advantage  in  an  X-ray  laboratory.  He 
received  training  here  at  the  Hospital  and,  on 
his  discharge,  was  placed  immediately  as  an 
X-ray  technician  in  a  large  hospital  in  New 
York  City,  a  responsible  job  that  will  provide 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  experience  and 
future  advancement.  Another  young  man  had 
been  a  stock-clerk  in  wholesale  business  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  the  service.  He  wanted  to  go 
back  to  a  similar  job,  and  his  course  of  re¬ 
training  was  designed  with  this  future  in 
mind.  He,  too,  was  able  to  resume  working 
as  soon  as  he  was  discharged.  These  instances 
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are  perhaps  not  typical,  but  they  serve  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  of  the  possibilities  of  vocational 
guidance  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  newly 
blinded  service  personnel. 

On  the  whole,  our  program  is  working  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  A  certain 
percentage  of  our  rehabilitees  will  no  doubt 
be  happier  and  better  adjusted  in  a  sheltered 
workshop,  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  goal  for 
most  of  the  men.  They  are  equipped,  both  by 
background  and  by  determination,  to  take  a 
positive,  productive,  independent  place  in 
community  life.  Perhaps  it  should  be  reiter¬ 
ated  that  this  entire  program  of  vocational 
guidance  is  undertaken  in  conjunction  with 
representatives  from  both  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  state  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agencies.  Definitive  training  and  place¬ 


ment  is  usually  completed  only  after  the 
newly  blinded  veteran  has  been  discharged 
from  the  service.  At  that  time  each  man’s 
complete  record  of  performance,  including  his 
vocational  profile,  is  forwarded  to  the  Re¬ 
gional  Office  of  the  Veterans  Bureau  which 
will  work  with  the  dischargee  in  his  home 
area.  When  that  stage  is  reached  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  rehabilitation,  the  Navy  must  give 
over  its  responsibilities  into  the  hands  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  friends,  and  government  supervisors  in 
the  home  communities,  and  it  is  our  earnest 
hope  that  these  later  contacts  with  the  newly 
blinded  men,  particularly  those  involving 
families,  friends,  and  employers,  will  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  foresight  and  intelligence 
that  is  needed  at  all  times  to  cope  with  one 
of  life’s  severest  handicaps. 


TUNERS’  TOOLS  NEEDED 


A  young  blind  man,  trained  in  piano  tun¬ 
ing,  and  with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  set 
up  a  piano  tuning  business  in  his  home  city 
is  being  held  up  in  his  plans  by  only  one 
thing — lack  of  the  necessary  tools.  He  has 
endeavored  to  obtain  these  tools  from  the 
usual  supply  houses,  but  has  been  informed 
that  the  tools  are  not  being  manufactured  be¬ 
cause  of  the  present  war  emergency.  Will 
anyone  having  one  or  more  of  these  tools 
kincllv  communicate  with  W.  Harold  Bleak- 

J 

ley,  vocational  rehabilitation  advisor,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  548  Edu¬ 
cation  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  the  list  of  needed  equipment:  (1) 
let-off  regulator,  (2)  damper  regulator,  (3) 


double-headed  screwdriver,  (4)  drop  screw 
regulator,  (5)  hammer  and  butt  extractor, 
(6)  clamp  and  butt  extractor,  (7)  grand 
shank  press,  (8)  felt  picker  or  voicer,  (9) 
flange  pin  punch  and  reamer,  (10)  tuning 
pin  extractor,  (n)  ivory  clamp  with  head- 
plate,  (12)  ivory  tail  plate  with  clamp,  (13) 
Crandall  ivory  clamp,  (14)  key  pliers,  (15) 
center  pin  holder,  (16)  capstan  screw  wrench, 
(17)  hammer  shank  drills,  sizes  7/32  and 
13/64,  (18)  six-inch  screw  holder,  (19)  sand¬ 
paper  file,  (20)  wire  carrier,  (21)  punching 
holder,  (22)  long-spout  oil  can,  (23)  string 
lifter,  (24)  front  key  bushing  wedges,  (25) 
center  key  bushing  wedges,  (26)  music  wire 
gauge,  (27)  tuning  pin  punch. 


ROWING  AS  A  RECREATION 

FRANCES  MORRIS 


If  a  man  can  play  he  can  work.  Nothing 
helps  a  blinded  man  more  to  forget  his  blind¬ 
ness  than  the  discovery  that  he  can  still  enjoy 
his  hours  of  recreation.  These  reactions  in  the 
human  make-up  have  influenced  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  at  all  times,  and  I  can  personally  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  success  of  this  policy  so  far  as 
the  war-blinded  men  are  concerned,  from 
twenty-five  years’  close  association  with  the 
recreational  side  of  this  organization.  As 
Sports  Sister  for  many  years,  it  has  been  my 
pleasant  task  to  organize  sports  and  recrea¬ 
tions  for  the  men,  and  also  to  assist  in  their 
training  for  sporting  events. 

Rowing  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
exercises  for  the  blinded  man,  both  physically 
and  psychologically,  and  moreover  it  is  a 
most  popular  one.  It  is  an  ideal  one  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  man  fit,  and  it  also  conduces  to  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself  and  develops  a  keen  spirit 
of  emulation  and  sportsmanship  in  doing 
something  as  well  as  anyone  else. 

The  big  lake  at  Regent’s  Park,  which  ad¬ 
joined  our  grounds  when  St.  Dunstan’s  was 
accommodated  in  the  fine  mansion  in  the 
Park,  kindly  lent  to  us  by  that  great  philan¬ 
thropist,  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  afforded  us  admi¬ 
rable  facilities  for  rowing. 

There  was  some  apprehension  when  the 
idea  of  rowing  was  first  suggested  as  a  recrea¬ 
tional  exercise  for  the  men.  But  St.  Dunstan’s 


Miss  Frances  Morris  joined  St.  Dunstan’s  as  a  V.A.D. 
in  the  early  days  of  the  organization  when  its  Head¬ 
quarters  and  Training  Centre  were  at  Regent’s  Park 
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tional  side  of  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan’s  and  for  many 
years  has  been  organizing  Sister  of  Sports  for  the  men. 


was  always  ready  to  experiment,  and  after  a 
very  few  hours  of  trial  and  testing,  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  here  was  an  exercise  perfectly 
adaptable  to  the  blinded  man.  The  truth  of 
this  has  been  manifest  since  those  days.  St. 
Dunstaners,  of  World  War  I,  and  of  World 
War  II  especially,  appreciate  with  pleasure 
and  gratification,  that  St.  Dunstan’s  permitted 
them  the  opportunity  of  trying  out  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 

There  have  been  many  happy  days  spent 
on  the  lake  since  then.  The  keenness  of  the 
men  led  from  leisurely  rows  to  competitive 
efforts,  and  finally  the  lake  became  too  limited 
for  the  sporting  events  which  the  men  under¬ 
took.  It  was  convenient  for  early  eliminating 
contests,  but  eventually  the  later  heats  and 
the  finals  were  contested  on  the  Thames — 
over  a  portion  of  the  famous  Varsity  Boat 
Race  course. 

Anyone  who  has  rowed  on  the  lake  or  the 
river  at  night  knows  that  the  enjoyment  is 
not  lessened  because  of  the  darkness.  The  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  the  exercise  remains;  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  forward  motion  of  the  boat  at 
each  stroke,  the  slight  swish  of  the  feathering 
blades,  and  creak  of  the  rowlocks. 

So  keen  were  they  that  they  were  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  comfort  of  a  bed  for 
the  early  morning  “paddles”  on  the  lake; 
indeed  whether  morning,  noon,  or  night, 
the  popularity  of  the  exercise  never  flagged. 
I  have  seen  fifty  and  more  boats  on  the  lake 
by  6:30  on  a  summer  morning.  Today,  row¬ 
ing  is  as  popular  among  the  men  as  it  was 
when  the  first  venture  was  made. in  1917. 

This  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  men 
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was  shared  by  the  V.A.D. ’s  who  invariably 
acted  as  cox’s  to  the  crews.  We  used  single 
and  double  sculls,  pair  and  four  oars.  But  we 
always  tried  the  men  out  first  with  the  single 
sculls,  and  they  were  always  accompanied  by 
a  sighted  cox. 

This  recreation  attracted  a  number  of  well- 
known  Rowing  Blues,  who  volunteered  their 
help  in  training  the  men,  and  gave  up  much 
time  to  this  work. 

They  were,  indeed,  busy  and  hectic  days. 
The  spirit  of  the  men  was  irrepressible;  they 
would  often  row  themselves  “all  out,”  so 
keen  was  their  zeal  to  excel.  St.  Dunstan’s 
took  every  precaution,  however,  that  this 
should  not  be  carried  to  excess  or  lead  to 
possible  harm  accruing  to  the  rower  from 
overstrain.  To  counter  any  such  results,  a 
series  of  tests  was  arranged,  and  during  train¬ 
ing  every  man  was  medically  examined  be¬ 
fore  and  immediately  after  rowing,  and  in 
many  cases,  again  half  an  hour  later. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  finals  of  the  con¬ 
tests  were  rowed  on  the  Thames,  the  singles 
being  over  three  quarters  of  a  mile;  doubles 
one  mile;  and  the  pair  and  four-oared  events 
over  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Thanks  to  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  the  authorities,  the  St.  Dunstan’s  Day  on 
the  Thames  became  a  popular  sporting  event 
and  attracted  large  crowds  of  spectators. 

Bold  as  were  the  St.  Dunstan’s  oarsmen 
at  any  time  in  competing  with  others,  it  was 
natural  that  their  first  challenge  should  be  to 
a  team  from  the  Worcester  College  for  Blind, 
who  had  gained  something  of  a  reputation 
on  the  Severn,  which  was  their  practice 
water. 

The  challenge  was  duly  made  and  accepted 
— the  Thames  to  be  the  venue.  Three  events 
were  arranged :  one  single  sculls,  double 
sculls,  and  a  four-oared  race.  The  result  was 
in  St.  Dunstan’s  favor  by  two  to  one.  Wor¬ 
cester  won  the  first — the  ex-service  men  won 
the  other  two  after  keenly  contested  rowing. 

We  had  our  humorous  and  exciting  mo¬ 


ments,  but  it  has  to  be  something  really  tra¬ 
gic  that  does  not  finally  evoke  a  laugh  from 
the  blinded  man.  They  were  never  daunted 
by  adversity;  there  was  always  a  dominating 
“try-again”  spirit  in  them.  We  did  not  use 
the  sliding  seat  in  the  boat;  this  was  tempt¬ 
ing  disaster  by  a  disturbance  of  balance.  Often 
there  was  in  the  early  stages  of  instruction 
an  undue  shipping  of  water,  but  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  such  incidents  was  lightly  dismissed. 

The  most  sensational  episode  in  my  mem¬ 
ory  was  when  a  boat  became  waterlogged 
during  the  race  at  Putney — in  1920,  I  think. 
It  was  very  rough  water  and  before  the  course 
was  finished  the  boat  was  filled  with  water 
and  sank.  The  four  men  were  unshipped,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  some  excitement  prevailed 
as  three  of  them  could  not  swim.  The  cox — 
a  V.A.D. — happily,  was  a  good  swimmer 
and  plucky  also,  for  she  gallantly  got  the 
three  men  to  the  upturned  boat  to  await  the 
rescuing  craft.  As  a  precautionary  measure, 
a  Thames  Water  Police  boat  was  always  in 
close  attendance  after  this,  to  meet  any  emer¬ 
gency. 

We  V.A.D. ’s,  too,  enjoyed  the  course  of 
training  which  each  received  to  qualify  as  a 
cox  to  a  blinded  crew. 

Some  of  the  maimed  blinded  men  became 
quite  good  with  the  oars.  So  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  St.  Dunstan’s  built  an  artificial 
hand  which  could  be  strapped  to  the  oar, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  rower 
learned  the  correct  angle  of  pull  and  the 
rhythm.  With  the  deaf-blind,  the  cox’s  used  to 
arrange  a  code  of  signals,  generally  with  the 
foot.  An  agreed  number  of  taps  of  the  toe  on 
the  oarsman’s  foot  was  a  favorite  code.  In  the 
case  of  two  blinded-deaf  crews  a  string  at¬ 
tached  to  the  foot  of  the  bowman  was  an¬ 
other  method  of  signaling. 

But  the  net  result  of  rowing  was  the  bene¬ 
fit  the  men  derived  from  the  exercise.  Row¬ 
ing  is  an  all-round  exercise,  as  well  as  a  pleas¬ 
ant  recreation.  And,  as  I  stated  in  my  open¬ 
ing  remarks,  nothing  helps  a  man  more  to 
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forget  his  blindness  than  the  discovery  that 
he  can  still  enjoy  his  hours  of  recreation. 

Unfortunately,  the  move  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
to  Brighton  from  Regent’s  Park  lost  them  the 
very  convenient  facilities  of  the  watercourse 
of  the  lake.  But  facilities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brighton  provided  a  welcome,  though  re¬ 
stricted,  opportunity  for  continuing  rowing. 

Similarly,  the  temporary  change  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  made  to  Church  Stretton  from  Brigh¬ 
ton  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  left  rowing 


as  a  recreation  rather  far  down  the  list.  The 
headmaster  and  boys  of  Shrewsbury  School 
on  the  River  Avon,  very  kindly  placed  their 
boats  at  the  disposal  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  but  the 
distance  from  the  Training  Centre  limits  the 
use  of  this  very  generous  privilege.  In  its  re¬ 
stricted  scope,  however,  rowing,  during  the 
season,  still  possesses  powerful  claims  as  a 
recreation  among  the  men.  Each  weekly  holi¬ 
day  and  during  the  week  ends  the  men  seize 
the  opportunity  to  spend  a  few  hours  afloat. 


NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  WEEK  OBSERVED 


In  a  proclamation  which  urged  the  able- 
bodied  citizenry  of  the  United  States  to  unite 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  about  wider 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  services  for  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  restoration  of  the  handicap¬ 
ped,  President  Truman  recently  declared  the 
week  of  June  2  National  Rehabilitation  Week. 
As  the  President  pointed  out,  June  2  marked 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  operation  of  our 
nationwide  program  for  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  disabled  men  and  women.  Mr. 
Truman  also  drew  attention  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  this  program,  less  than  two  years  ago, 
by  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Act  of  1920,  which  emerged  as  the  Bar- 
den-La  Follette  Act — the  Act  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  Federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments,  working  as  a  team,  to  bring  to  the 
mentally  disabled,  the  blind,  and  all  other 
groups  of  the  disabled,  the  many  services  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  them  employable,  including 
physical  restoration,  vocational  training,  and 
placement  in  suitable  employment. 

All  churches,  educational  institutions,  health 


and  welfare  services,  civic  organizations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  in¬ 
dustry,  labor,  public-spirited  citizens,  radio, 
and  the  press  were  asked  to  observe  National 
Rehabilitation  Week  “to  the  end  that  handi¬ 
capped  men  and  women  throughout  our 
Nation  may  be  located  and  advised  of  the 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  entitled.” 

“With  the  attention  of  the  Nation  rightly 
focused  on  the  welfare  of  men  and  women 
returning  from  service  in  the  armed  forces,” 
says  the  Proclamation,  “and  the  emphasis 
placed  on  benefits  provided  for  them  through 
Congressional  action,  we  must  not  let  our 
interest  lag  in  discharging  our  obligations  to 
the  increasing  thousands  among  our  civilian 
population  who  through  accident,  disease,  or 
congenital  conditions  are  unable  to  hold  a 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  working 
force.  Even  in  the  midst  of  war  their  condi¬ 
tion  calls  to  us  for  renewed  effort  to  bring 
about  their  restoration  that  they,  too,  may 
maintain  their  self-respect  through  self-sup¬ 
porting  work.” 


TOOTING  FOR  DIVERSION 

ROBINSON  PIERCE 


It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  main  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  most  blind  people.  The  first 
is  to  make  a  living.  The  second  is  to  so  ar¬ 
range  matters,  if  possible,  that  one  can  enjoy 
living.  There  are  many  things  that  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  and,  for  a 
large  number  of  people,  the  tooting  of  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  is  one  of  them. 

I  use  the  word  “tooting”  purposely.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  not  mean  alone  the  blowing 
of  wind  instruments.  It  means  making  sounds 
on  any  sort  of  instrument.  And  it  does  not 
mean  necessarily  the  making  of  good  music. 
The  result  of  an  effort  may  be  very  good 
music  or  it  may  be  something  far  from  that. 
Tooting  covers  it  all. 

Most  people,  I  think,  like  to  listen  to  music 
of  one  sort  or  another.  Nowadays  music  is 
available  on  the  radio  at  almost  any  time,  and 
there  is  variety  to  suit  all  tastes.  But  there  is 
another  pleasure  to  be  had  from  music  besides 
listening  to  it.  There  is  pleasure  in  making  it. 
Everyone,  I  imagine,  will  agree  that  musi¬ 
cians  find  a  joy  and  a  delight  in  their  playing. 
But  there  is  still  something  else  to  music. 
There  is  a  joy,  or  pleasure,  or  just  plain  fun 
— whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it — in 
making  music  that  may  be  far  from  good. 
That’s  where  the  tooting  comes  in. 

Someone — I  have  a  hazy  notion  it  was 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard — once  spoke  of 
the  pleasure  of  playing  in  a  string  quartet  or 
trio.  That  is  far  removed  from  my  range,  but 

Robinson  Pierce,  author  of  It  Was  Not  My  Own  Idea, 
here  tells  of  the  pleasure  and  amusement  he  and  other 
blind  people  have  derived  from  amateur  musicianship — a 
recreation  which  he  highly  recommends  to  other  sight¬ 
less  men  and  women. 


I  can  imagine  it.  There  the  comparison  is  be¬ 
tween  the  pleasure  that  a  performer  gets 
when  he  plays  alone,  and  the  thrill  that  he 
feels  when  he  is  one  of  several  who  are  pro¬ 
ducing  the  exquisite  harmonies  of  chamber 
music.  The  joy  in  tooting  may  not  be  so 
ethereal,  but  it  is  just  as  real,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  it.  Blind  people  may  or  may  not 
have  more  spare  time  on  their  hands  than 
other  folk§.  They  certainly  have  more  diffi¬ 
culty  than  sighted  people  in  making  all  of 
that  spare  time  pleasant  time,  and  often  they 
have  no  control  over  it  at  all  at  a  given  mo¬ 
ment.  For  one  who  has  some  music  in  his 
system,  a  musical  instrument  will  brighten 
many  hours,  and  the  instrument  may  be  any 
thing  from  a  “sweet  potato”  or  a  tin  whistle, 
on  up. 

I  first  got  the  notion  of  fooling  with  a 
musical  instrument  when  my  sight  was  get¬ 
ting  pretty  bad.  I  could  still  read  if  it  was 
necessary;  but  it  was  obvious  that  all  other 
reading  would  have  to  be  foregone.  It  seemed 
that  a  musical  instrument  would  help  fill  the 
gap.  I  decided  on  a  clarinet.  Now,  I  had  never 
handled  a  clarinet  nor  seen  one  close  up,  but 
I  like  the  sound  of  one.  Also,  I  did  not  know 
anyone  who  played  the  clarinet  and  had  no 
one  to  advise  me.  I  told  the  proprietor  of  a 
small  music  store  what  I  had  in  mind.  In¬ 
cidentally,  he  played  the  clarinet  in  a  band 
and  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

“I’ve  got  just  what  you  want,”  he  assured 
me,  bringing  it  out.  “This  is  a  ‘C’  clarinet, 
and  you  can  play  with  a  piano  from  piano 
music.”  Through  an  oversight,  he  neglected 
to  tell  me  that  this  was  an  old,  high-pitch 
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‘C’  and  a  half-tone  higher  than  most  pianos 
were  then  tuned.  That  was  bad.  Some  of  the 
scales  are  easy  fingering  on  a  clarinet.  Those 
half  a  tone  away  from  the  easy  ones  are 
awkward.  I  had  my  choice  of  two  methods. 
I  could  play  in  a  key  half  a  tone  away  from 
the  written  music,  which  was  difficult.  I  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  lengthen  the  clarinet  by 
wrapping  strips  of  paper  about  the  upper  two 
joints  and  barely  sticking  them  together. 
This  left  the  instrument  quite  wiggly  at  the 
top,  and  I  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  bite 
the  reed  off.  There  was  another  difficulty. 
When  you  tune  a  clarinet  down  as  much  as 
half  a  tone,  you  can  tune  for  any  one  note,  but 
all  the  others  will  be  out  by  varying  amounts. 
The  notes  grow  flatter  as  you  go  up  the  bar¬ 
rel  until,  when  the  shift  to  the  upper  register 
comes,  instead  of  a  tone  there  is  a  gap  of  a 
tone  and  a  half.  It  was  bad  at  best  when  I 
was  playing  with  others.  By  myself,  I  could 
jam  the  thing  together  and  everything  was 
all  right. 

That  clarinet  was  not  the  first  one  ever 
made,  but  it  did  not  miss  it  by  much.  I  know 
it  is  not  the  first  one,  because  I  have  been 
told  that  long  ago  players  bound  the  reed  to 
the  mouthpiece  with  a  shoemaker’s  waxed 
end.  Mine  had  a  metal  clamp  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  which  dated  it  a  little  this  side  of  the 
mists  of  antiquity. 

That  clarinet  was  in  very  good  condition 
and  I  used  it  for  nearly  forty  years.  It  was  in 
use  until  last  fall,  and  it  is  a  hundred  years 
old  if  it  is  a  minute.  I  have  had  thousands 
of  hours  of  fun  with  it,  and  if  I  ever  got  my 
money’s  worth  out  of  anything,  it  was  that 
clarinet. 

Three  years  ago,  just  before  the  ban  was 
placed  on  the  sale  of  most  instruments,  I  got 
a  better  clarinet.  This  was  still  one  of  the  old 
Albert  System,  as  the  first  was,  but  it  was  a 
much  better  clarinet.  It  was  a  low  pitch  B-flat. 
I  thought  that  mv  troubles  were  over  and  that 
I  could  now  play  in  tune  with  others  with 
comfort.  I  was  mistaken.  A  friend,  who  liked 
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the  sound  of  clarinets  as  much  as  I  did,  in¬ 
sisted  on  learning  to  play  the  old  one,  and 
there  we  were,  a  tone  and  a  half  apart. 

We  solved  that  very  simply  by  using  the 
few  combinations  where  keys  a  tone  and  a 
half  apart  are  both  easy  fingering.  The  novice, 
who  is  a  girl,  played  in  the  G  fingering,  I 
used  B-flat  and  the  piano  played  in  A-flat, 
which  is  what  it  really  was.  Or  the  combina¬ 
tion  could  be  C,  E-flat,  and  D-flat,  which  did 
not  please  the  pianist  as  well.  It  was  compli¬ 
cated,  but  it  worked  all  right. 

For  the  past  year  or  two  I  have  wished  to 
have  a  really  good  clarinet,  and  last  summer 
I  got  it.  I  am  very  happy  with  it,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  change,  our  tuning  troubles  are 
over.  The  second  clarinet  went  along  to  the 
girl  who  was  a  novice  three  years  ago.  But 
the  new  clarinet  is  of  no  concern  here.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  for  many,  many 
years  I  had  a  grand  time  tooting  on  an  in¬ 
strument  which  was  far  from  good. 

Most  of  one’s  playing  is  done,  naturally, 
when  one  is  alone.  Twice,  however,  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  play  regularly  with  a  group. 
When  I  was  on  the  farm  in  Massachusetts 
we  had  an  orchestra  in  the  Grange.  The 
other  members  were  all  pretty  good  musicians 
and  it  was  not  a  bad  orchestra  by  any  means. 
The  two  points  to  be  noted  here  are  that  I 
was  shown  no  special  consideration  and  that 
I  did  not  detract  from  the  general  effect — 
much!  When  they  got  a  new  piece,  they  set 
to  work  on  it  and  I  picked  it  up  as  they  went 
along  and,  after  I  got  the  melody,  faked  up 
a  little  clarinet  part. 

Down  here  in  this  small  town  in  Florida 
we  have  an  outfit  that  is  altogether  different. 
None  of  the  players  are  very  good;  but  we 
have  just  the  right  place  in  which  to  practice. 
In  one  of  the  parks  there  is  a  small  building 
that  is  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  We 
have  that  in  the  evenings.  There  we  disturb 
no  one,  for  the  nearest  house  is  a  hundred 
yards  away.  To  be  sure,  the  Tourist  Club  and 
the  city  garage  are  a  little  nearer,  but  we  have 
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had  no  complaints.  Distance,  it  seems,  can  be 
kind  to  sounds  as  well  as  views.  Anywhere 
from  two  or  three  to  six  or  seven  people 
show  up.  Occasionally  we  may  have  a  visitor, 
but  that  is  rare.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  can¬ 
not  recall  that  we  have  had  the  same  visitor 
twice.  That  seems  odd,  because  we  do  try. 

The  pianist  is,  in  a  way,  an  exception  to 
what  I  said  about  good  performers.  She  has 
taken  lessons  nearly  all  her  life,  but  this 
modern  rhythm  does  not  come  natural  to  her. 
We — that  is,  the  woodwind  section — con¬ 
trolled  that  for  a  while  by  grabbing  the  show 
and  drowning  her  out.  After  a  year  or  so  she 
got  the  bright  idea  of  keeping  her  foot  on  the 
loud  pedal  and  hitting  hard'.  Well,  there 
seems  to  be  a  limit  to  lung  power,  and  we 
could  not  stand  that  very  long.  It  did  give  a 
wonderful  volume,  though,  while  it  lasted. 

Meanwhile,  Cooper  picks  diligently  at  his 
guitar.  He  has  a  good  sense  of  rhythm  and 
plays  very  acceptably  in  several  keys.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  seems  to  have  an  especially 
good  time.  He  is  partially  deaf,  and  what  the 
rest  do  does  not  affect  him  much.  When  they 
begin,  he  starts  and  pecks  away  until  they 
are  through.  You  can’t  hear  him  anyway,  so 
it  all  works  out  well. 

You  can’t  hear  Floyd’s  violin  either,  ex¬ 
cept  occasionally  on  a  high  note.  He  has  had 
it  only  half  a  year  but  he  says  he  practices 
three  hours  a  day.  I  guess  he  does,  for  he 
is  making  good  progress  and  will  soon  be  an 
asset. 

Old  Man  Nutter  and  his  fiddle  are  no 
longer  with  us.  For  some  time  his  sight  has 
been  so  bad  that  he  cannot  see  the  notes.  Now 
his  hearing  is  gone.  That  means  that  he  can¬ 
not  follow  the  others.  He  suggested  that  the 
rest  follow  him;  but  the  pianist  put  her  foot 
down,  first  removing  it  from  the  loud  pedal. 
The  trouble  is  that  he  has  a  habit  of  insert¬ 
ing,  even  in  the  old  familiar  pieces,  four  or 
five  measures  of  his  own  devising.  Sometimes 
we  drop  back  and  get  with  him  again.  Some¬ 
times  we  ignore  him.  In  that  case  he  usually 


has  a  dozen  more  measures  still  to  play  when 
the  rest  of  us  have  finished,  and  he  dutifully 
goes  through  with  them.  His  wife  says  that 
all  the  pieces  he  plays  sound  just  alike.  I 
know  that  this  is  so.  One  afternoon  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Club  House  with  his  fiddle  and 
said  he  had  a  new  piece  he  wanted  me  to 
hear.  After  listening  to  it  I  made  the  best 
comment  I  could.  Then  he  played  again. 
Then  he  played  again.  “You  got  it  better  that 
time,”  I  said.  “That,”  he  informed  me,  wholly 
unruffled,  “was  a  different  piece.” 

Halfway  through  the  evening  we  stop  for 
breath.  Someone  makes  some  coffee  and  we 
have  a  little  lunch,  with  a  lot  of  good-natured 
banter  thrown  in.  Then  we  settle  down  again 
and  get  the  rest  of  it  out  of  our  systems. 
What  the  players  on  the  shuffleboard  courts 
think  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  one  of  them 
peeks  in  a  window  sometimes  to  see  what  it 
is  all  about.  It  doesn’t  matter.  From  the  out¬ 
side  the  place  may  sound  like  a  house  of  tor¬ 
ture.  But  if  anyone  does  peep,  he  sees  only 
half  a  dozen  people  having  a  wonderful  time. 
We  are  not  especially  interested  in  becoming 
fine  musicians.  While  we  want  the  result  to 
be  good,  the  quality  of  the  music  is  not  para¬ 
mount.  And  we  are  not  at  all  interested  in 
playing  for  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had 
an  invitation  once  to  play  at  the  home  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  declined  it.  Several 
times  we  have  played  on  boat  rides  given  for 
the  blind,  but  I  personally  dislike  the  idea.  It 
doesn’t  seem  fair.  The  audience  either  has  to 
stand  it  or  jump  overboard.  The  sole  thing 
that  counts  with  us  is  the  getting  out  of  our 
systems  of  whatever  music  may  be  there.  The 
music  may  not  be  in  too  good  shape  as  it 
emerges,  but  the  process  is  a  pleasant  one. 

At  best,  these  group  efforts  come  only  oc¬ 
casionally,  a  few  hours  on  one  night  a  week. 
Most  of  one’s  playing,  as  I  have  said,  is  done 
alone.  For  myself,  I  do  most  of  it  when  there 
is  no  one  else  at  home.  If  the  weather  is  not 
too  hot,  I  close  the  doors  and  windows  and 
turn  loose.  When  it  is  uncomfortable  with 
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the  house  all  closed  up,  I  use  the  radio  in  an¬ 
other  way.  If  there  is  a  musical  program,  I 
turn  it  up  very  loud,  disregard  it  entirely,  and 
do  my  stuff. 

Playing  with  the  radio  has  its  drawbacks 
because  no  two  bands  play  a  piece  in  the 
same  way.  My  ambition  is  sometime  to  have 
a  large  juke  organ  of  my  own.  Then  the 
pieces  will  always  be  played  in  the  same  time. 
But  my  full  dream  of  perfect  happiness  in- 
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eludes  a  little  more.  I  want  one  of  those  con¬ 
traptions  that  can  be  operated  by  the  feet 
and  knees  and  which  will  give  out  a  lusty 
commotion  of  drum,  cymbals,  and  what-not. 
With  such  an  outfit  I  think  that  I  could 
achieve  something.  I  suppose  I  should  have 
to  remove  to  the  country,  but  still  I  would 
not  be  wholly  marooned.  With  that  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  right  mood,  I  believe  I  could  go 
to  town  once  in  a  while. 
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The  April  7  issue  of  Liberty  magazine  car¬ 
ries  an  article  by  Janet  Evans  describing  the 
wonders  wrought  by  contact  lenses  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  eye  condition  known  as  kerato- 
conus,  or  conical  cornea.  Janet  ought  to  know, 
for  she  herself  suffered  from  this  affliction 
for  years  before  contact  lenses  solved  her 
problem.  Ordinary  spectacles,  it  seems,  do  not 
correct  conical  cornea.  “They  improve  the 
sight  to  some  extent,  but  blurring  and  multi¬ 
ple  vision  persist,”  she  states.  As  the  author 
points  out,  a  perfect  spherical  corneal  surface 
is  needed  for  good  vision,  and  the  fluid  which 
is  used  in  the  contact  lens  fills  out  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  eye  as  regular  glasses  could  not 
do.  She  hastens  to  add  that  contact  lenses  are 
also  used  to  correct  visual  errors  arising  from 
other  causes;  nor  does  she  overlook  the  cos¬ 
metic  value  of  these  rimless,  invisible  aids  to 
vision.  She  describes  the  contact  lenses  of  to¬ 


day  as  being  about  the  size  of  a  five-cent 
piece,  thin,  and  oval-shaped,  and  made  of  soft, 
nonirritating  plastic.  The  lenses  are  made 
from  a  cast  molded  in  a  jellylike  substance  to 
the  patient’s  own  anaesthetized  eyes.  Optics 
are  ground  on  the  plastic. 

“To  be  satisfactory,”  the  author  says,  “con¬ 
tact  lenses  need  only  three  components:  a  per¬ 
fect  fit;  the  correct  fluid;  and  the  patience  of 
the  wearer.”  She  says  that  once  the  patient 
gets  the  hang  of  putting  the  lenses  in  and  tak¬ 
ing  them  out,  the  chore  doesn’t  take  as  long 
as  brushing  the  teeth.  Even  if  it  required  a 
great  deal  more  time  and  thought,  one  gath¬ 
ers  that  Miss  Evans  would  consider  the  re¬ 
sults  well  worth  the  trouble. 

“Even  today’s  troubled,  chaotic  world  is 
beautiful  when  it  appears  sharp,  and  clean- 
cut,  and  firm,”  she  concludes. 


— 


CHESS  AND  THE  BLIND 

RALPH  RICKARD 


Chess  masters  have  frequently  played  what 
is  known  as  “blindfold  chess.”  They  allow 
themselves  to  be  blindfolded,  or  merely  turn 
their  backs  to  the  board.  The  player  does  not 
look  at  the  hoard  until  the  game  has  been  con¬ 
cluded.  The  varying  positions  of  the  men  on 
the  board  are  pictured  in  the  mind  of  the 
player  as  he  indicates  his  moves  and  is  told 
the  replies  of  his  opponent.  Numerous  in¬ 
stances  have  been  recorded  in  which  many 
games  of  this  type  have  been  simultaneously 
played  by  chess  masters. 

If  seeing  players  can  successfully  play  chess 
without  the  use  of  visual  impressions,  then 
obviously  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  person  may  not  play  this 
game.  The  following  quotation  appears  in 
Murray’s  History  of  Chess:  “I  once  saw  a 
soldier  named  Aladdin  in  Egypt  who  was 
blind,  and  yet  he  used  to  play  chess  with  the 
nobles  and  to  beat  them  utterly.” 

Several  years  ago  chessboards  especially 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind  were  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  in  New  York.  The  arrival  of  one  of 
these  boards  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  introduced  chess  not  only  as  the  most 
popular  recreational  activity,  but  also'  as  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  competitive  con¬ 
tact  with  nearby  public  schools. 

When  this  first  chess  set  arrived  at  our 
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School,  it  was  the  object  of  much  curiosity. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  partially 
sighted  boys,  none  of  the  students  had  ever 
played  chess.  The  dark  squares  on  the  board 
were  slightly  raised  so  that  they  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  touch  from  the  white  squares. 
There  was  a  small  hole  in  the  center  of  each 
square.  Into  these  holes  fitted  the  pegs  which 
held  each  man  in  place  while  the  game  was 
being  studied.  There  was  a  small  point  on 
the  top  of  each  white  man  which  made  it  dis¬ 
cernible  from  the  black  man.  In  adapting 
this  board  for  the  use  of  the  blind  the  changes 
made  in  its  appearance  were  so  slight  that 
seeing  players  used  it  as  easily  and  with  as 
much  enjoyment  as  their  own  boards. 

The  popularity  of  this  new  game  grew  rap¬ 
idly.  One  of  the  faculty  members  noted  this 
rising  interest  among  the  students  and  offer¬ 
ed  to  sponsor  a  chess  club.  More  chess  sets 
were  ordered,  and  the  enrollment  in  the  chess 
club  increased  until  within  a  very  short  time 
it  was  the  largest  club  in  the  school.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  handbook  on  chess  was  then  trans¬ 
cribed  into  braille  by  the  Berkeley  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  This  book  contain¬ 
ed  enough  information  to  guide  a  player  step 
by  step  as  he  gained  more  skill  in  the  game. 
It  was  advantageously  used  both  by  individ¬ 
uals  and  by  groups. 

A  record  of  the  games  played  among  the 
students  was  kept,  and  from  it  was  selected  a 
team  of  seven  players.  Tournaments  were 
then  scheduled  with  the  chess  teams  of  near¬ 
by  schools.  In  these  tournaments  the  blind 
players  found  that  at  last  they  had  discovered 
an  activity  in  which  they  could  successfully 
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compete  against  teams  of  seeing  players  from 
the  public  schools.  They  gained  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  these  schools  and  to  make  ac¬ 
quaintances  among  the  pupils  there. 

At  present  all  students  interested  in  chess 
are  ranked  according  to  their  skill  in  the 
game.  The  first  position  is  held  by  the  most 
skillful  player  in  the  school.  Those  who  oc¬ 
cupy  the  first  seven  positions  are  the  members 
of  the  team  which  competes  against  the  teams 
of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  county.  For 
several  years  our  team  has  ranked  second  in 
the  county.  There  is  lively  competition  among 
the  students  for  positions  on  this  team.  Defi¬ 
nite  rules  drawn  up  by  the  players  themselves 
regulate  the  winning  and  losing  of  positions. 
Chess  letters  are  awarded  to  those  who<  are 
most  successful  in  tournament  play.  A  chess 
set  was  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  cham¬ 
pion  player  of  the  school,  but  since  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  sets  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
has  been  discontinued,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  school. 

Originally  chess  was  considered  nothing 
more  than  a  new  and  interesting  indoor  pas¬ 
time  that  had  been  made  available  to  the 
students  in  our  school.  It  is  now  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  games  which  are  played, 
and  it  provides  the  means  of  competitive 
contact  with  other  schools.  Our  blind  students 
play  chess  primarily  for  recreation.  The  fact 
that  the  game  is  actively  written  about  and 
played  by  seeing  persons  adds  greatly  to  its 
popularity.  So  simple  are  the  alterations  nec¬ 
essary  to  adapt  the  sets  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  that  a  seeing  person  experiences  little 
inconvenience  when  using  them.  These  two 
factors  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  derived 
from  the  game  by  the  blind  player.  He  does 
not  have  to  accept  any  aids  or  concessions.  No 
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matter  where  he  may  play,  his  board  and  men 
always  provide  him  with  the  same  environ¬ 
ment.  A  familiar  environment  contributes 
greatly  to  the  self-assurance  and  social  ease  of 
any  blind  person. 

This  game  offers  many  advantages  which 
I  feel  can  be  employed  in  the  solving  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  social  and  emotional  adjustment 
among  blind  students.  The  degree  of  social 
adjustment  that  any  blind  person  may  attain 
can  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  he 
is  accepted  as  an  equal  among  his  seeing  as¬ 
sociates.  With  this  as  an  objective,  schools 
for  the  blind  should  make  every  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  develop  any  means  which  will  bet¬ 
ter  equip  their  students  u>  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  adjustment  which  they  will  meet  up¬ 
on  leaving  school.  I  therefore  present  chess 
as  an  excellent  example  of  a  means  which  has 
infinite  possibilities  for  development. 

Through  chess,  as  it  is  universally  played 
today,  a  blind  person  gains  a  valuable  basis 
for  social  contact.  He  also  has  an  opportunity 
to  win  a  reputation  which  is  actively  sought 
by  countless  seeing  players.  What  could  be 
more  important  in  the  social  adjustment  of 
a  blind  player  than  a  national  or  international 
reputation! 

The  possibilities  of  the  future  development 
of  chess  in  our  School  are  very  promising. 
Some  of  the  players  have  already  perfected 
their  play  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  eas¬ 
ily  carry  through  a  game  without  the  use  of 
a  board.  Recently,  two  of  the  boys  success¬ 
fully  played  through  a  complete  game  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  a  chess  set  or  written  notations 
of  any  kind.  It  is  possible  that  eventually  our 
School  may  develop  a  chess  team  which  can 
engage  in  tournaments  with  other  schools 
without  dependence  upon  an  adapted  set. 


BLIND  TO  BE  TAUGHT  RADIO  REPAIRING 

As  told  to  HAROLD  ROLL  by  LEO  HUME 


A  short  time  ago  in  Vinton,  Iowa,  seven 
young  men  sat  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs 
listening  to  a  plan  to  teach  radio  to  the  blind. 
All  were  blind;  all  were  students  at  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind.  Of  those  seven,  four 
professed  a  desire  to  take  up  the  study  of 
radio  upon  graduation. 

Within  the  next  two  months,  hundreds  of 
other  young  men  in  schools  for  the  blind 
will  hear  of  this  plan.  It  is  the  culmination 
of  much  research  and  hard  work,  now  near¬ 
ing  fruition.  For  on  June  first,  the  Radio 
Engineering  Institute  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
will  open  its  doors  to  blind  students,  offer¬ 
ing  a  year’s  training  in  the  study  of  radio 
servicing.  Upon  completion  of  the  year’s 
course,  those  young  men  will  be  capable  of 
opening  their  own  shops  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities — useful  citizens  doing  needed  work. 

The  idea  for  Radio  Engineering  Institute 
for  the  Blind  came  to  Omaha  with  LaVon 
Peterson  in  1942.  Blinded  in  early  boyhood, 
Mr.  Peterson  was  operating  his  own  radio 
repair  shop  in  Preston,  Idaho,  when  a  radio 
school  in  Omaha  heard  of,  and  sent  for  him. 
His  job  at  the  school  was  to  teach  soldier  and 
marine  students  in  four  weeks  how  to  service 
radios  in  total  darkness.  So  successful  was  his 
work  that  students  learned  not  only  to  make 

Harold  Roll  is  Director  of  Promotion  at  Radio  Station 
KFAB,  of  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  He  has  been 
interested  in  educational  projects  in  Omaha  for  many 
years,  and  before  taking  over  his  present  work  he  was 
associated  with  the  Allen  &  Reynolds  Advertising  Agency 
of  Omaha  as  a  writer. 

Leo  Hume  is  at  present  co-owner  of  the  Radio 
Engineering  Service,  of  Omaha,  which  is  sponsoring 
the  Radio  Engineering  Institute.  He  was  formerly  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Army  and  Marine  Radio  Training 
Schools  in  Omaha. 


minor  repairs  but  also  to  build  radio  circuits 
in  their  “dark  room.”  Since  seeing  persons 
were  thus  able  to  acquire  manual  dexterity 
in  total  darkness  in  one  month,  the  idea  that 
had  been  burning  in  Peterson’s  brain  be¬ 
came  an  obsession:  Why  not  establish  a  radio 
repairing  school  for  the  blind? 

One  day  a  new  instructor  arrived  and  an 
alliance  was  formed.  Leo  Hume  and  LaVon 
Peterson  began  the  task  of  establishing  the 
school  for  the  blind  by  opening  a  radio  re¬ 
pair  shop  which  has  now  become  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  Omaha.  A  third  partner,  Clyde 
Hays,  was  admitted  to  the  firm.  A  specialist 
in  auto  radios,  Hays’  enthusiasm  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  blind  has  gained  steadily. 

A  student-getting  drive  is  now  being 
launched.  The  first  class  of  ten  will  be  civil¬ 
ians.  Thereafter,  it  is  believed  that  classes 
will  consist  largely  of  blinded  veterans  re¬ 
turning  from  the  battle  fronts.  State  rehabili¬ 
tation  officers  have  shown  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  project  and  have  predicted  that 
the  increasing  number  of  blinded  young  men 
returning  from  abroad  will  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  facilities  of  Radio  Engineering  Institute. 

The  task  of  teaching  soldiers  is  expected  to 
be  far  different  from  that  of  teaching  those 
who  have  been  blind  since  birth.  Many  re¬ 
turning  soldiers  will  undoubtedly  be  resentful 
and  cynical,  despite  the  efforts  at  government 
hospitals  to  rehabilitate  them.  A  psychological 
problem  in  teaching  them  will  thus  be  pre¬ 
sented.  Radio  Engineering  Institute,  expect¬ 
ing  this,  has  carefully  selected  its  teaching 
staff,  and  six  instructors,  possessed  of  patience 
and  understanding,  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
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FINGER  PAINTING  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 


of  practical  radio  work,  have  been  hired. 

Since  instruction  of  radio  mechanics  is  a 
departure  from  routine  training  for  the  blind, 
such  as  rug  weaving,  broom  making,  basket 
weaving  or  piano  tuning,  the  experiment  will 
undoubtedly  be  watched  with  interest.  The 
officials  of  Radio  Engineering  Institute,  with 
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boundless  faith  in  the  outcome,  predict  that 
it  will  open  new  vistas  to  the  blind.  They  en¬ 
vision  its  leading  to  many  new  courses  which 
they  plan  to  add  as  time  and  finances  per¬ 
mit,  thus  establishing  a  vocational  school  for 
the  blind  where  students  may  obtain  training 
to  fit  their  aptitudes. 


FINGER  PAINTING  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 


Finger  painting  for  blind  children!  The 
first  impulse  may  be  to  scoff,  or  to  doubt  its 
possible  value  or  application.  However,  the 
history  of  the  education  of  the  blind  is  filled 
with  instances  of  experimentation.  Those  at¬ 
tempts  which  have  been  based  on  educational 
principles  which  seek  to  understand  the  blind 
child  and  to  provide  experiences  which  he 
can  comprehend,  have  survived.  After  hav¬ 
ing  worked  with  blind  children  at  finger 
painting,  I  believe  that  it  offers  experiences  of 
value.  The  following  account  is  a  summary 
of  my  impressions. 

Creative  expression  in  the  plastic  three  di¬ 
mensions  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  a 
valuable  medium  for  blind  children.  The 
tactile-kinaesthetic  sense  gives  them  an  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  form,  texture, 
size,  and  spacial  relationships.  However, 
creative  expression  in  the  flat,  two-dimens¬ 
ional  form  of  drawing,  painting,  or  color 
work  can  have  but  little  meaning  or  reality 
to  the  blind  who  cannot  transfer  their  tactile- 
kinaesthetic  appreciations  into  visual  concepts 
of  forms,  perspective,  color,  size,  and  relation¬ 
ships.  This  would  seem  to  eliminate  the  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  two-dimensional  media.  However, 
finger  painting  has  unique  qualities  which 
allow  the  blind  certain  limited  possibilities 
for  enjoying  a  two-dimensional  medium. 

By  using  fingers,  hands,  and  even  arms, 
blind  children  are  in  direct  touch  with  their 


work.  The  intimate  associations  are  more  akin 
to  work  in  clay,  plasticine,  or  papier  mache 
than  the  formidable  intervention  of  brush, 
crayon,  and  pencil  in  most  two-dimensional 
work.  In  finger  painting,  they  can  feel  the 
kinaesthetic  movements  which  they  make.  The 
long  sweeps,  circles,  lines,  smudges,  and  rhyth¬ 
mical  motions  which  they  create  can  be  felt 
and  controlled  directly.  The  end  results  of  the 
work  as  it  appears  on  paper  to  the  sighted  is 
but  incidental  to  the  enjoyment  which  the 
children  receive  while  they  are  engaged  in 
their  work.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  measure  of  what 
has  been  achieved.  It  would  be  folly  to  dis¬ 
card  the  use  of  finger  paint  simply  because 
beautiful  effects  fail  to  result  on  paper. 

It  is  claimed  that  finger  painting  makes  for 
relaxation;  that  it  can  have  therapeutic  value; 
that  it  can  accompany  creative  expression  in 
language;  that  it  helps  to  strengthen  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  movements;  that  it  provides 
the  fingers  with  strength  and  flexibility.  If 
these  values  are  true  for  sighted  children,  how 
especially  helpful  they  are  for  blind  children! 

Finger  painting  is  not  a  panacea.  But  a  fair 
consideration  should  be  given  to  it  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  creative  media  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  it  can  be  useful,  interesting,  and 
educative  activity  for  use  with  blind  children. 

Beatrice  Trum-Hunter 
Braille  and  Sight-Conservation  Teacher 
Newton  Street  School,  Newar\,  N.  J. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


It’s  Dogged  as  Does  It. 


How  many  times  I  have  told  my  students 
about  people  with  one  gateway  to  knowledge 
partly  or  temporarily  closed  who,  by  forcing 
another  gateway,  have  attained  their  life  ob¬ 
jective  and  an  enviable  fame!  Here  are  three 
glorious  instances: 

Edward  L.  Youmans,  a  writer  and  pub- 
licizer  of  science,  began  when  a  boy  of  thir¬ 
teen  to  have  weak  eyes — indeed,  for  years  was 
practically  blind,  doing  his  writing  between 
the  parallel  wires  of  a  “gridiron,”  to  keep  the 
lines  apart.  He  had  been  a  keen  observer  of 
nature  and  an  active  doer;  but  from  seven¬ 
teen  on  he  relied  for  reading  upon  the  eyes 
of  others.  His  sister  studied  chemistry  with 
him,  always  minutely  describing  every  re¬ 
action  in  their  laboratory  experiments. 

“Thus,”  says  John  Fiske  in  A  Century  of 
Science,  “Youmans  considered  every  point 
with  the  extreme  deliberation  involved  in 
forming  distinct  mental  images  of  things  and 
processes  .  .  .  but  this  enforced  method  pro¬ 
duced  success  in  propounding  scientific 
truths.”  The  uncommonly  lucid  textbook  in 
chemistry  which  he  later  wrote,  had  a  sale  of 
150,000  copies. 

Francis  Parkman,  “perhaps  the  greatest 
American  historian,”  although  never  actually 
blind,  composed  and  dictated  much  of  his 
work  in  a  darkened  attic,  because  he  was 
periodically  unable  to  bear  the  light  of  day. 
The  process  of  listening  to  reading,  sifting 
materials,  and  composing,  though  extremely 
slow  and  laborious,  was  not  without  its  ad¬ 
vantages;  and,  he  declares,  “I  am  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  authorities  have  been  even 


more  minutely  examined,  more  scrupulously 
collated,  and  more  thoroughly  digested  than 
they  would  have  been  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  A  biographer  says:  “He  nat¬ 
urally  took  as  few  notes  as  possible  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  very  retentive  memory.  As  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  eyes  often  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  look  at  paper  while  writ¬ 
ing,  he  caused  to  be  constructed  ...  his 
‘gridiron’.”  This  simple  invention  was  long 
his  indispensable  companion.  His  physical 
handicap  was  an  asset.  He  used  his  enforced 
solitude  and  sleepless  nights  for  mental  com¬ 
position,  so  that  when  dictating  a  book,  he 
could  do  it  without  halts  and  in  such  finished 
form  that  few  corrections  were  required.  All 
the  filing  apparatus  of  others  has  produced 
no  more  accurate  or  detailed  results. 

William  H.  Prescott,  another  eminent 
historian,  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  at  college, 
and  soon  most  of  that  of  the  other.  Being 
rich  and  carefree,  he  might  have  idled  life 
away.  But  he  choose  to  be  a  writer  of  Span- 
ish-American  history,  and  he  prepared  him¬ 
self  accordingly,  learning  Spanish,  listening 
to  no  end  of  reading  from  the  original  rec¬ 
ords,  and  gradually  developing  his  memory 
until  he  could  recall  word  for  word  whole 
chapters  of  his  mental  composition.  This  he 
did  not  dictate,  but  set  down  on  his  “nocto- 
graph,”  a  device  by  which  he  wrote  with 
a  metal  stylus  on  carbon  paper.  Think  what 
self-discipline  it  meant!  Even  so,  he  patiently 
pursued  his  heroic  course  year  after  year, 
and  what  he  undertook  in  early  manhood  to 
do,  he  lived  to  finish  magnificently. 
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MIGEL  MEDAL  AWARD  GOES  TO  JOHN  B.  CURTIS 


John  B.  Curtis,  of  Chicago,  has  been  chosen 
as  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Migel  Medal  for 
Outstanding  Service  to  the  Blind  awarded 
annually  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  The  presentation  took  place  at  the 
Foundation’s  headquarters,  15  West  16  Street, 
New  York  City,  on  June  7. 

Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  born  in  Chicago  in 
1871,  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind,  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  (for 
seeing  students)  in  Chicago,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  From  1897  to  1900  he  was  a 
high  school  teacher  in  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Mr.  Curtis’  personal  experience  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools  convinced  him  that 
blind  children  who  enjoyed  good  home  sur¬ 
roundings  would  benefit  from  receiving  their 
education  in  schools  with  seeing  children.  In 
1900  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  opened 
its  first  classes  for  blind  children,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  un¬ 
dertaking. 

The  procedure  which  he  worked  out  was 
copied,  almost  without  change,  by  the  other 
cities  of  the  country  which  adopted  the  day- 
school  plan  of  educating  blind  children.  Other 
day-school  supervisors  may  have  elaborated 
on  the  Chicago  plan,  but  it  was  to  Mr.  Curtis 
that  they  turned  for  guidance  in  setting  up 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  program. 

When  day  schools  for  partially  blind  chil¬ 
dren  were  started  in  1913,  it  was  the  Chicago 
plan  which  was  adopted  for  the  so-called 
sight-saving  classes  in  most  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  this  way  Mr.  Curtis’  influence  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  hundreds  of  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Curtis  held  the  position  of  super¬ 
visor  of  classes  for  the  blind  in  Chicago  un¬ 
til  he  reached  the  retirement  age  in  1935. 

He  is  an  authority  on  braille  as  used  in 


educational  textbooks.  He  was  one  of  the 
American  representatives  on  the  Commission 
on  Mathematical  and  Chemical  Notation  for 
the  International  Conference  on  the  Blind 
proposed  for  1933  in  Europe.  He  is  one  of  the 
compilers  of  the  “Braille  Mathematical  No¬ 
tation,”  2nd  American  Revision,  published  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
in  1942. 

For  years  education  for  the  blind  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  adequate  training  of  special 
teachers  in  this  field.  Mr.  Curtis  gave  the 
teachers  under  his  supervision  an  in-service 
training  which  attracted  widespread  attention 
among  educators  and  finally  led  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  special  training  courses  for 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  universities  and  nor¬ 
mal  schools. 

His  interest  in  promoting  the  education  of 
the  blind  also  extended  to  the  improvement 
of  special  tools  and  appliances  used  in  his 
classes.  His  introduction  of  the  braille  writer 
in  the  first  grade  to  teach  writing  and  spell¬ 
ing,  and  his  teaching  of  typewriting  as  early 
as  the  fourth  grade  motivated  the  children’s 
learning  and  gave  them  early  use  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  seeing. 

He  invented  and  put  into  practical  use  the 
plastic  braille  number  slate  and  plastic  num¬ 
ber  cubes  which  are  used  in  many  schools  for 
the  blind  in  teaching  elementary  mathema¬ 
tics.  He  is  the  author  of  a  braille  atlas  of  sev¬ 
eral  volumes.  The  maps,  and  his  system  of  in¬ 
terpreting  maps,  have  been  used  over  the 
country.  His  convention  reports  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  are  outstanding  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  literature  on  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Curtis’  outstanding  characteristics  are 
sincerity,  originality,  and  extreme  modesty. 
Because  of  his  retiring  personality,  he  has 
never  received  the  recognition  he  deserves  at 
the  hands  of  workers  for  the  blind. 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Development  of  the  Tadoma  Method  for 
the  Deaf-Blind,”  by  Sophia  Alcorn,  is  found 
in  the  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
January,  1945.  Miss  Alcorn  describes  in  this 
article  her  personal  experiences  in  the  use  of 
the  oral  method  of  teaching  the  deaf-blind. 
The  method  described  has  been  called  the 
Tadoma,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  given 
names  of  Tad  Chapman  and  Oma  Simpson, 
the  first  two  pupils  instructed  by  this  method. 

The  Journal  of  Negro  Education  for  Fall, 
1944,  contains  “An  Educational  Program  for 
the  Blind  as  Conducted  by  a  Public  Library,” 
by  Annie  L.  Watters  McPheeters.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  aimed  at  creating  friendlier  relations 
between  the  blind  and  the  sighted  members 
of  the  community.  It  should  help  the  blind 
to  secure  a  renewed  lease  on  life  through 
their  contacts  and  educational  attainments, 
and  will  give  the  library  staff  a  new  meaning 
of  the  term  “library  service.” 

“When  a  Child  is  Blind,”  by  Josef  G.  Cauff- 
man,  is  found  in  National  Parent-Teacher  for 
November,  1944.  In  the  words  of  the  author, 
“That  their  child  should  be  blind  seems  such 
a  great  tragedy  to  many  parents  that  they 
tend  to  give  up  in  despair.  Yet  the  blind 
child  can  be  so  trained  that  his  daily  life, 
both  at  school  and  at  home,  will  approach 
the  normal.”  In  this  article  the  principles  of 
handling  the  sightless  child  are  set  forth. 

“Postwar  Human  Reconstruction;  Private 
Agencies  Aiding  the  Blind  Will  Face  New 
Standards  and  New  Challenges  when  the 
War  Ends,”  by  Dr.  Philip  S.  Platt,  is  included 


in  Better  Times  for  February  2,  1945.  This  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  describing  how 
agencies  which  deal  with  the  handicapped  are 
gearing  themselves  to  meet  postwar  needs. 

“The  Blind  Are  Not  Apart,”  by  M.  Mi¬ 
chael  Geffner,  appears  in  Survey  Midmonthly 
for  January,  1945.  In  this  article  a  social 
worker  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind  reminds  us  that  the  blind 
are  individuals.  We  quote:  “Even  if  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  is  eliminated,  in  the  world 
where  sight  plays  such  a  dominant  part,  the 
blind  will  always  require  a  certain  amount  of 
help  on  the  part  of  their  fellow  men.  Such  a 
feeling  of  dependence  may  be  far  more  pain¬ 
ful  than  the  lack  of  sight  in  itself.” 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  for  January, 
1945,  contains  the  story,  “Every  Wednesday 
Afternoon,”  by  Mary  Brinker  Post.  The  hero¬ 
ine  of  this  story  is  blind. 

“Employed  Workers  in  Industry,”  prepar¬ 
ed  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Division 
of  Industrial  Hazards,  is  reprinted  from  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  for  October,  1944.  It 
is  stated  that  physically  impaired  workers  are 
just  as  efficient  in  the  jobs  they  hold  as  their 
unimpaired  fellow  workers.  According  to  a 
survey  of  the  utilization  of  physically  impair¬ 
ed  workers  in  manufacturing  industry,  87 
per  cent  of  the  53,382  impaired  workers  were 
reported  to  be  just  as  efficient  as  the  unim¬ 
paired  doing  similar  work,  and  the  8  per  cent 
reported  as  more  efficient  outweigh  the  5  per 
cent  reported  as  less  efficient. 

Helga  Lende 
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FIVE  WAYS  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
THE  BLIND 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  •  in 
London  has  recently  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Five  Ways  to  Employment  for  the 
Blind,  which  is  a  report  of  a  conference  held 
at  Broadway,  Worcestershire,  in  October, 
1944,  on  the  Beveridge  and  Tomlinson  Re¬ 
ports;  the  White  Papers  on  National  Insur¬ 
ance  and  on  Employment  Policy;  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act.  The 
discussion  is  based  upon  the  application  of 
new  legislation  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
of  Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  the  studies  of 
the  employment  of  the  physically  handicap¬ 
ped  which  have  grown  out  of  the  War. 

This  is  a  discriminating  document  which 
should  be  read  by  every  student  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  We 
may  not  agree  with  all  of  its  conclusions,  but 
from  it  we  can  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  placement  of 
the  sightless,  which  are  still  confused  to  many 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

The  pamphlet  names  five  avenues  of  em¬ 
ployment  which  are  now  open,  or  opening  to 
the  blind,  as  follows : 

1.  Handcraft  workshops,  i.e.,  workshops  for 
skilled  craftsmen. 

2.  Industrial  workshops  offering  a  wide 
range  of  repetition  work  to  blind  people  who 
have  no  marked  craftsmanship  skill  but  are 
not  suited  to  open  industry. 

3.  Disabled  Persons  Employment  undertak¬ 
ings,  i.e.,  sheltered  workshops,  etc.,  under  the 
National  Scheme  for  the  Employment  of  the 
Disabled  (not  necessarily  blind). 

4.  Open  industry. 

5.  Employment  on  own  account. 

The  report  points  out  that  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  for  the  blind  must  shoulder  a 
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Note:  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  hopes 
to  have  a  few  copies  of  this  pamphlet  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  interested  persons. 


certain  amount  of  responsibility  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind,  and  indicates  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  such  agencies  may,  by  utilizing 
the  best  in  existing  machinery  for  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  blind,  co-operate  with  one 
another  to  the  advantage  of  the  blind,  with¬ 
out  rivalry  or  destructive  competition. 

Great  possibilities  for  the  wider  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  are  envisioned  in  the  new 
law  in  Great  Britain  which  requires  that  in¬ 
dustry  assume  a  certain  amount  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  employing  disabled  persons.  Under 
this  law,  firms  with  a  permanent  staff  of 
more  than  twenty  employees  are  required  to 
engage  a  quota  of  disabled  persons  as  vacan¬ 
cies  occur,  and  certain  types  of  occupation  will 
be  named  “designated  employments,”  i.  e., 
jobs  for  which  disabled  persons  must  be  en¬ 
gaged  if  they  are  available. 

“Experience  in  this  country  and  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  says  the  report,  “indicates  that  a  place¬ 
ment  service  will  be  fully  successful  only  if 
staffed  by  specialists  who  combine  a  wide 
knowledge  of  industry  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  blind  and  their  capabilities. 
The  problem  differs  from — and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  is  more  difficult  than — that  of  placing 
disabled  persons  with  sight.  Unless  an  em¬ 
ployer  receives  the  advice  of  a  specialist  who 
can  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  blind  or  partially  sighted  worker, 
he  is  strongly  inclined  to  put  blind  employees 
on  the  least  skilled  and,  consequently,  worst 
paid  jobs  in  the  factory.” 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following 
discussion  of  the  augmentation  of  wages : 

“In  paragraph  146  of  Part  I  of  the  White 
Paper  on  National  Insurance,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  proposes  that  supplementary  allowance 
to  the  blind,  whether  in  the  form  of  augmen¬ 
tation  of  earnings  or  of  extra  benefits  for  the 
unemployable,  should  be  met  on  a  means  test 
from  National  Assistance.  This  proposal  must 
result  in  the  same  abuses  which  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  minimum  wage  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  workshops.  It  would  destroy  the  in- 
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dividual’s  incentive  to  achieve  maximum  out¬ 
put  or  to  seek  higher  grade  work,  and  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  whole  plan 
of  making  workshops  more  efficient  and  of 
opening  a  wider  range  of  operations  to  the 
blind. 

“The  proposal,  moreover,  would  create  an 
undesirable  distinction  between  the  ex-serv¬ 
ice  and  industrially  blinded,  on  the  one  hand, 
whose  pensions  would  not  be  affected  by 
earnings,  and  the  rest  of  the  blind  working 
community,  on  the  other,  to  whom  increased 
earnings  would  mean  reduced  allowances. 
Since  all  types  of  blind  people  will  be  work¬ 
ing  together  in  sheltered  workshops  and  at 
the  factory  bench,  such  a  differentiation 
would  not  fail  to  cause  grievance  on  both 
sides.  There  might  be  a  case  on  actuarial 
grounds  for  giving  the  victims  of  industrial 
accident  an  increased  benefit,  but  there  can 
be  none  for  administering  their  pensions  on 
a  wholly  different  principle  from  that  applied 
to  those  disabled  by  other  causes. 

“The  Government’s  reason  for  rejecting 
the  ‘partial  incapacity  allowance,’  viz.,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  assess  degrees  of  incapacity, 
carries  little  conviction,  as  it  anticipates  no 
difficulty  in  a  similar  assessment  for  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  purposes.  The  case  for 
including  a  partial  incapacity  allowance  as 
part  of  a  general  social  insurance  scheme  is 
at  least  as  strong  as  that  for  granting  an  at¬ 
tendant’s  allowance  under  the  revised  sys¬ 
tem  of  workmen’s  compensation  (see  White 
Paper  on  National  Insurance,  Part  II,  para- 
graph  42.) 

“Experience  in. this  and  other  countries 
confirms  that  the  subsistence  needs  of  the 
blind  are  greater  than  those  of  the  seeing. 
This  was  the  reason  for  the  Blind  Persons 
Acts  of  1920  and  1938,  and  has  been  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  social  insurance 
legislation  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It 
may  be  true  that  in  some  forms  of  employ¬ 
ment  these  extra  costs  cannot  be  accurately 
computed,  but  there  is  no  exception  to  the 


rule  that  blindness  restricts  opportunity.  A 
blind  factory-worker  may  earn  as  much  as 
his  seeing  fellow  worker,  but  his  skill  and 
energy  would  have  given  him  an  even  higher 
output  or  a  better  position  if  he  had  had  his 
sight.  He  may,  for  example,  be  an  efficient 
machine  operator,  but  he  can  never  become  a 
general  engineer.  The  Act  is  itself  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  limitation,  but  the  protection  it 
affords  cannot  equalize  opportunity  as  be¬ 
tween  the  disabled  and  the  ablebodied,  or  as 
between  those  suffering  from  different  dis¬ 
ablements. 

“For  these  reasons  we  recommend  that  the 
blind  and  other  handicapped  persons,  who 
suffer  both  from  extra  costs  of  living  and  de¬ 
creased  earning  power,  should  receive  Dis¬ 
ability  Increment  to  be  paid  at  a  flat  rate 
from  the  National  Insurance  Fund  in  addition 
to  National  Insurance  benefits  or  earnings.” 

Robert  B.  Irwin 


HANDICAP  COMPENSATION 
NEEDED  INSTEAD  OF  PRESENT 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Ross  M.  Koen,  a  former  public  accountant 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  published  a  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  Proposed  Handicap  Compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  and  Amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  those  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  Mr.  Koen  states  that  this  brochure  was 
formulated  after  “long  study,  association, 
help,  and  advice  of  and  with  other  blind  peo¬ 
ple.”  Because  the  subject  is  a  timely  and  im¬ 
portant  one,  the  Outloo\  presents  herewith 
Mr.  Koen’s  summing  up  of  the  reasons  for  a 
handicap  compensation  for  the  blind  instead 
of  the  present  Social  Security  Act.  Mr.  Koen 
says: 

“It  has  long  been  a  custom  and  practice 
among  men,  in  their  games  of  sport  or  busi¬ 
ness,  to  spot  their  less  skilled  competitors  a 
few  points,  or,  in  other  words,  to  grant  them 
a  handicap. 
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“For  instance  :  In  a  game  of  golf  with  one 
who  is  not  as  good  a  player  as  you,  you  would 
spot  him  so  many  points;  or,  if  running  a 
foot  race,  you  would  give  a  few  yards  in 
starting;  or,  in  a  horse  race,  if  one  rider  is 
heavier,  the  other  saddle  is  padded;  because 
it  is  the  American  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
sportsmanship  to  make  the  game  more  even 
and  interesting;  to  give  the  underdog  confi¬ 
dence,  hope,  and  a  chance  to  win. 

“It,  also,  has  long  been  a  practice,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  for  the  government  to  give 
subsidies  to  certain  handicapped  businesses. 
These  subsidies  are  continued  in  force  until 
their  earnings  are  sufficient  to  support  them¬ 
selves.  For  example:  The  railroads  were 
given  tremendous  areas  of  land  by  our  gov¬ 
ernment  to  encourage  their  initiative  and  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  until  the 
new  country  could  be  developed.  The  same 
has  held  true  in  the  shipping  industry;  the 
airplane  industry;  agriculture;  and  others. 
All  have  been  given  some  type  of  subsidy,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  handicap  compensation. 
Even  the  tariff  and  other  laws  were  designed 
to  give  a  protective  subsidy,  in  one  form  or 
another,  to1  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  or 
the  laborer,  this  to  help  the  weak  and  handi¬ 
capped  to  help  themselves.  These  laws  were 
conceived  to  make  the  game  a  little  more 
fair;  to  encourage  initiative;  develop  thrift; 
to  give  people  confidence  in  themselves,  their 
fellow  men,  and  their  democratic  form  of 
government,  which  is  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

“The  blind  are  normal  individuals.  They 
also  have  initiative.  They  are  thrifty  and  are 
consumed  with  a  desire  to  help  themselves. 
They  wish  to  lead  a  normal  life  and  become 
useful  citizens.  However,  they  are  blind  and 
therefore  handicapped.  They  cannot  run  the 
race  of  life  quite  so  fast.  They  do  not  learn 
quite  so  easily.  It  takes  a  little  more  effort 
to  accomplish  the  same  things  accomplished 
by  their  sighted  brothers.  So,  why  not  give 
them  the  same  consideration  that  has  been 


given  other  handicapped  men  and  businesses. 

“The  blind  do  not  want  pity  or  sympathy, 
nor  do  they  want  the  pauper’s  mite;  nor  to 
be  relegated  to  a  dark  corner  and  oblivion. 
They  would  like  the  opportunity  to  use  and 
develop  their  talent,  the  greatest  gift  of  God 
to  man.  They  only  want  the  same  treatment 
given  by  our  government  to  other  handicap¬ 
ped  persons  and  businesses — a  fair  compen¬ 
sation  and  a  chance  to  take  their  place  among 
other  men  without  being  penalized  for  their 
misfortune  of  being  blind. 

“Under  the  present  Social  Security  Act, 
Title  X,  the  blind  must  be  in  dire  need  before 
any  aid  is  given  them:  Then,  this  aid  is  in 
pitifully  small  amounts  based  on  maintaining 
a  shockingly  low  standard  of  living.  If  they 
try  to  earn  anything,  or  if  they  save  anything, 
or  own  a  home,  then  aid  can  be  denied  or 
taken  away  from  them  accordingly.  This  dis¬ 
courages  initiative  and  thrift;  destroys  self- 
respect  and,  instead  of  being  an  asset  to  a 
community,  the  blind  frequently  become  a 
liability. 

“So,  you  see,  that  men  and  our  government, 
in  giving  the  above  handicaps  or  subsidies, 
also  encouraged  and  created  initiative,  thrift, 
confidence,  hope,  and  a  chance  to  win;  but 
the  Social  Security  Act,  while  granting  a 
meager  aid  to  the  needy,  restricts  normal  ac¬ 
tivity;  penalizes  thrift;  discourages  initiative; 
and  destroys  faith,  hope,  and  self-respect.  Yes, 
it  even  tends  to  destroy  human  rights,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  freedom. 

“Therefore,  the  present  Social  Security  Act 
is  unjust  and  should  be  changed.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  to  imagine  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  who  would  not  be  willing  to  spot  the 
blind  a  few  points  in  this  game  of  life  and 
give  them  a  handicap  compensation;  but,  if 
there  are  any  who  would  deny  the  blind  a 
handicap  compensation,  then  say  to  them: 
“Blindfold  yourself  for  a  month;  if  this  is  too 
much,  for  a  week  or  a  day;  or,  if  courage 
still  fails  you,  for  only  a  few  hours;  then  you 
will  realize,  in  a  small  way,  how  the  blind 
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have  to  contend  with  this  black-hooded 
handicap  of  darkness,  not  for  a  few  hours,  to 
he  discarded  at  will,  but  for  life. 

“You,  and  all  organizations  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  blind,  can  help  in  this  plea  for 
human  justice  and  fair  play  by  acquainting 
every  individual  and  public  official,  includ¬ 
ing  your  congressmen,  with  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
by  continuing  to  talk  and  work  for  them 
until  a  new  handicap  compensation  for  the 
blind  is  enacted  into  law.” 


TEXAS  STATE  COMMISSION 
MAKES  NEW  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
has  just  announced  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Dora  McDonnell,  a  native  Texan,  as  Super¬ 
visor  of  Physical  Restoration  in  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Division. 

Mrs.  McDonnell  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  having  taken  both  a  B.A. 
and  an  M.A.  degree,  with  social  science  ma¬ 
jors.  She  has  also  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Work  from  the  School  of  Social  Work 
of  Tulane  University.  In  addition  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Supervisor  of  Physical  Restoration, 
she  will  serve  as  Medical-Social  Consultant 
for  the  agency. 

The  new  services  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  through  the  expanded  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act. 

Mrs.  McDonnell  has  had  several  years  of 
experience  in  the  medical-social  work  field. 

The  Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
announces  also  that  it  has  procured  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  Dr.  Claude  Miears,  an  outstanding 
ophthalmologist  of  Texas.  Dr.  Miears  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Board  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology,  and  is  giving  consultation  service  to 
the  staffi 
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The  death,  on  March  9,  of  Daisy  Guggen- 
heimer  Waterman,  founder  of  the  Tampa 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida, 
constitutes  a  great  loss  to  the  religious,  civic, 
and  social  work  in  Tampa  and  throughout 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  an  irreparable  one  to 
the  blind  people  of  Hillsborough  County. 
Few  of  her  fellow  citizens  knew  the  problems 
of  the  blind  as  well  and  as  intimately  as  did 
Mrs.  Waterman.  It  was  entirely  due  to  her 
leadership,  as  chairman,  that  The  Lighthouse 
was  organized  in  October,  1936,  through  the 
Tampa  Section  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women. 

Mrs.  Waterman  carried  through  the  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  blind  from  that  time  until  1940, 
when  she  requested  the  Field  Service  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  make 
a  survey  and  recommend  ways  and  means  of 
expanding  the  work.  As  a  result,  The  Hills¬ 
borough  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  organized,  with  Mrs.  Waterman  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  capacity  of  vice-president  of  the 
Association. 

She  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  most 
advanced  approaches  to  the  many  problems 
of  the  blind  people  of  her  community,  and 
was  an  active  leader  in  work  for  the  blind 
until  her  illness,  four  months  previous  to  her 
death. 

Mrs.  Waterman  was  the  wife  of  Jerome 
Waterman,  president  of  Maas  Brothers  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Tampa. 

Many  readers  of  the  Outloo\  will  be 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of  Miss 
Sarah  Sterling,  on  April  25.  She  was  librarian 
at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  for 
forty-two  years,  and  retired  ten  years  ago 
from  active  service. 


UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  TEACHER  TRAINING 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 
OFFERS  TEACHER  TRAINING 

The  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle 
will  again  ofTer  a  training  program  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  blind  during  its  summer  session, 
July  2  to  August  24,  1945.  This  program  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  special  courses:  Methods 
of  Teaching  the  Blind  (4  semester  hours); 
Psychology  of  Blindness  (2  semester  hours); 
Eye  Conditions  and  Hygiene  (2  semester 
hours).  In  addition,  a  wide  variety  of  courses 
from  the  general  program  of  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  may  be  taken  as  electives.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  co-operates  in  this 
program  by  making  its  director  of  educa¬ 
tional  research,  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld, 
available  for  these  courses. 


NEW  COURSE  TO  BE  GIVEN 
AT  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  fall  program  of  Teachers  College,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  New  York,  will  include  a 
new  course,  “Current  Problems  in  the  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,”  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  director 
of  educational  research  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  course  will 
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consist  of  a  co-ordinated  series  of  lectures 
given  by  experts  who  will  deal  with  such 
topics  as  Legislation  for  the  Blind;  Statistics; 
Functions  of  State  Agencies,  Private  Agen¬ 
cies,  and  National  Agencies;  Rehabilitation  of 
War-Blinded  Veterans;  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  and  Restoration  of  Sight;  etc.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  of  each  topic  by  the  speaker  will  be 
followed  by  a  discussion.  This  course  will  be 
open  to  members  of  agencies  for  the  blind  and 
social  agencies  in  general. 

PRIZE  WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 
IN  LITERARY  COMPETITION 

Elsie  Cowan,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  has 
been  awarded  first  prize  in  the  prose  section 
of  the  Fourth  Annual  Jewish  Braille  Review 
Literary  Competition,  according  to  a  recent 
announcement.  Her  entry  was  entitled  “I  Saw 
the  Dawn.”  Winner  of  the  first  prize  in'  the 
poetry  section  was  Albertina  Eastman,  of 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  with  a  poem, 
“The  Need  of  Beauty.”  Andres  Cristobal 
Toro,  of  Panama,  carried  of?  the  first  prize 
in  the  Latin  American  section  with  his  con¬ 
tribution  “The  Light  on  my  Darkened  Trail.” 

The  Helen  Keller  Medal  for  Literary  Ex¬ 
cellence  went  to  Albertina  Eastman,  of  Wa¬ 
tertown,  whose  poem,  “The  Need  of  Beauty,” 
also  won  first  prize  in  the  poetry  section. 

In  announcing  the  winners  in  the  competi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Leo  Dubov,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America,  re¬ 
vealed  that  The  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  has  added  to 
its  schedule  a  poetry  course  to  be  given  in 
braille. 

The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
the  Blind  announces  that  The  University  of 
Chicago  Home-Study  Department  is  now  co¬ 
operating  with  the  School  to  make  available 
in  braille  certain  college  correspondence 
courses.  The  first  to  be  offered  will  be  “Intro¬ 
duction  to  Composition,”  a  first-year  English 


course. 
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OKLAHOMA  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 
SUFFERED  GREAT  LOSSES 
IN  TORNADO  LAST  APRIL 

A  few  minutes  before  five  o’clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  12,  a  tornado 
of  devastating  ferocity  struck  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind,  located  about  a  mile 
east  of  the  city  limits  of  Muskogee.  The 
storm  had  previously  wrecked  approximately 
twenty-two  blocks  of  residences  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Muskogee,  and  following  its 
impact  upon  the  School,  it  raced  on  to  de¬ 
molish  considerable  property  in  the  Hyde 
Park  area  northeast  of  the  school. 

It  is  difficult  to  depict  in  words  the  extent 
of  the  havoc  wrought  to  the  property  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind.  Most  tragic  of  all,  there 
resulted  three  fatalities  among  the  high  school 
girls  who  were  in  the  process  of  practicing  for 
an  exhibition  of  physical  education  work  in 
the  School  gymnasium. 

Property  damage  at  the  School  has  been 
estimated  at  from  $400,000  to  $700,000,  and 
a  bill  appropriating  $500,000  to  rebuild  the 
School  has  passed  the  Oklahoma  State  Sen¬ 
ate  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House.  Every 
one  of  the  twenty  major  buildings  on  the 
campus  was  damaged,  most  of  them  seri¬ 
ously.  Roofs  were  torn  off,  windows  and 
window  casings  were  dislodged  and  broken, 
and  equipment  and  supplies  were  blown 
about  crazily  by  the  force  of  the  storm.  The 
entire  second  floor  of  Curtis  Cottage,  the  dor¬ 
mitory  for  older  girls,  was  sheared  away  and 
completely  demolished.  All  four  of  the  dor¬ 
mitories  were  seriously  damaged,  and  it  seems 
a  miracle  that  students  and  supervisors  who 
were  in  these  buildings  at  the  time,  escaped 
with  no  more  than  minor  injuries. 

The  administration  building  was  less  dam¬ 
aged  than  many  of  the  others,  but  even  here 
a  large  part  of  the  roof  was  destroyed,  the 
cupola  over  the  library  at  the  front  of  the 
building  collapsed,  and  heavy  doors  were 
torn  from  their  moorings  and  thrown  about 


in  confusion.  The  auditorium,  located  in  the 
administration  building,  presents  a  picture  of 
destruction  and  rooms  adjacent  to  it  on  the 
south  were  completely  wrecked. 

In  the  gymnasium,  where  the  serious  cas¬ 
ualties  occurred,  the  roof  came  down,  and 
with  it,  the  steel  girders  that  had  supported 
the  roof.  Several  students  were  buried  under 
the  wreckage  of  the  falling  roof,  girders, 
bricks,  and  equipment.  In  addition  to  the 
three  killed  in  this  building,  several  were  hos¬ 
pitalized,  one  or  two  with  serious  injuries.  All 
of  the  injured  are  doing  well,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  discharged  from  the  hospi¬ 
tal. 

The  students  were  quickly  evacuated  from 
the  School  following  the  storm  and  were 
taken  to  places  where  they  were  given  food 
and  shelter.  Those  who  needed  treatment  for 
slight  injuries  were  taken  first  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal  where  their  cuts,  scratches,  and  bruises 
were  given  proper  treatment. 

Bacone  College,  located  about  a  mile  north¬ 
west  of  the  School,  which  was  not  in  the 
path  of  the  storm,  offered  accommodations 
for  many  of  the  students.  Others  were  cared 
for  in  private  homes  and  at  the  Day  Nursery 
until  their  parents  could  be  reached  and 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  send  them  to 
their  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

Help  in  this  evacuation  was  furnished  by 
the  American  Red  Cross,  aided  by  individuals 
and  groups  outside  that  organization.  The 
rector  and  parishioners  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  fed  forty-five  students  in  the  parish 
house  of  the  church  prior  to  their  transporta¬ 
tion  to  Bacone,  where  they  spent  the  night. 

Following  the  tornado,  the  rains  came  and, 
the  buildings  being  open  to  the  skies,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  valuable  equipment  to 
places  of  shelter  as  quickly  as  possible.  Ten 
days  were  spent  in  salvaging  books  and  other 
equipment.  The  Army  came  in  and  moved 
out  bookstacks,  pianos,  desks,  and  other  fur¬ 
niture  to  storage  space  off  of  the  premises 
where  they  will  remain  during  the  process 
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of  rebuilding.  The  School’s  valuable  library 
of  14,500  braille  books,  and  4,000  print  books, 
has  been  packed  in  boxes  and  stored  in  space 
obtained  for  the  purpose. 

Throughout  this  terrific  ordeal,  pupils, 
teachers,  and  members  of  the  staff  displayed 
courage  and  maintained  a  high  degree  of 
morale.  Members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  have 
stood  by  loyally  and  have  worked  unceas¬ 
ingly  to  preserve  and  store  School  properties 
of  all  kinds. 

Many  have  said  that  considering  the  in¬ 
tensity  and  destructiveness  of  the  tornado,  it 
is  nothing  short  of  miraculous  that  so  many 
escaped  virtually  unscathed. 

Mrs.  Stewart  hopes  to  be  able  to  reopen 
school  in  September. 

John  Meldrum 
Director  of  Music 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  APPOINTED 
HON.  PRESIDENT  OF  FOUNDATION 

In  accordance  with  its  custom  of  having  as 
its  honorary  president  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  at  the  annual  meeting  of  its  mem¬ 
bership  on  June  7  elected  Hon.  Harry  S. 
Truman  to  this  post.  It  is  gratifying  to  blind 
people  to  know  that  they  again  have  in  the 
White  House  one  who  is  their  good  friend. 

Winthrop  K.  Howe,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
a  trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Henry  Randolph  Latimer.  Mr. 
Howe,  who  is  blind,  is  a  native  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  His  busi¬ 
ness  interests  are  in  the  field  of  investment 
counselling. 
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Social  Work  Year  Book  1945;  Russell  H. 
Kurtz,  Editor.  New  York:  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  1945.  585  pages  with  index.  $3.25. 

As  a  rare  book  of  reference,  or  just  for  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  reading  in  the  field 
of  Social  Work  or  allied  professions,  the 
eighth  issue  of  the  Social  W or\  Year  Book 
should  be  counted  a  “must.” 

Part  One  is  described  on  the  jacket  as  an 
Authoritative  Record  of  Organized  Activities. 
This  is  indeed  what  it  is.  The  table  of  con¬ 
tents  offers  the  titles  of  seventy-five  signed 
articles,  national  in  scope  and  dealing  with  a 
variety  of  stimulating  subject  matter:  Admin¬ 
istration  of  Social  Agencies;  Medical  Social 
Work;  Volunteers  in  Social  Work;  Public 
Welfare;  Sight  Conservation;  The  Blind; 
International  Social  Work;  Negroes;  Labor 
Standards;  Adult  Education;  Camping;  etc. 
Each  article  is  followed  by  an  excellent  bibli¬ 
ography. 

Part  Two  is  a  Directory  of  National  Agen¬ 
cies,  Governmental  and  Voluntary.  An  inter¬ 
esting  addition  is  a  listing  of  the  periodicals 
published  by  the  national  agencies  including 
the  cost  of  subscription. 

As  work  for  the  blind  is  concerned  with 
and  involved  in  every  phase  of  human  needs 
and  relationships,  this  volume  offers  an  in¬ 
valuable  source  of  information,  as  well  as 
an  opportunity  to  study  and  keep  up  with 
the  growth  and  progress  in  allied  fields.  I 
heartily  recommend  it. 

M.  Roberta  Townsend 
Director 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service 
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D.  C.  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind — At 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  D.  C.  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  on  April  19,  tribute  was  paid  to  Mrs. 
George  Nyce,  for  the  past  two  years  vice-president 
of  the  Association,  and  a  friend  of  the  organization 
for  many  years  before  that.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nyce  left 
Washington  early  in  May  to  make  their  home  at 
Castle  Creek,  near  Binghamton,  New  York. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — With  the  earmarking 
of  $160,000  by  the  Iowa  State  Legislature  for  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  the  School  can  now 
look  forward  to  the  construction  of  a  boys’  dor¬ 
mitory  on  the  campus  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over 
and  materials  and  labor  are  available.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  building  will  complete  the  School’s 
plan  to  have  all  students  housed  in  fireproof,  two- 
story  structures.^'It  is  the  intention  of  the  School 
to  add  one  more  room  to  its  sight-saving  depart¬ 
ment  during  the  1945-46  school  year  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  partially  sighted  elementary  students 
who  are  unable  to  progress  with  graded  students. 


New  Yor\  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind — Miss 
Marion  F.  Langer  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Guild 
as  director  of  the  Social  Service  Department.  Miss 
Martha  Wolf,  formerly  director  of  the  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  Department,  has  been  appointed  Consultant  on 
Blindness  to  the  Department. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  ( Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch ) — The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  has  added  two  members 
to  its  staff  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  They 
are:  Miss  Margaret  Gnade,  as  assistant  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Restora¬ 
tion  of  Vision;  and  Miss  Bernice  Riley,  as  home 
teacher  for  the  Pittsburgh  Branch. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — A  new 
electric  kiln  has  been  installed  at  the  school  for  the 
Art  Department  in  order  that  in  future  ceramics 
projects  can  be  dried  and  seasoned  in  the  classroom. 
The  class  in  pottery  work,  directed  by  Caroline 
Parry,  is  proving  extremely  popular. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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AFTER  GRADUATION— WHAT? 

W.  P.  MORRISSEY 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
during  the  last  few  years  concerning  the  ad¬ 
visability — and  the  need — of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  for  students  in  schools  for  the  seeing, 
and  interest  in  this  vital  phase  of  education 
has  resulted  in  practical  and  constructive 
work  making  for  the  better  adjustment  of 
the  student  to  his  life  after  graduation.  A 
similar  program  has  been  initiated  by  some 
of  our  schools  for  the  blind,  and  here  the 
subject  is  of  real  importance,  perhaps  in  some 
respects  of  even  greater  importance  than  in 
schools  for  the  seeing.  What  follows  is  a 
modest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
set  down  some  of  his  own  reflections  on  this 
matter,  so  vital  to  the  future  life  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  young  graduates  of  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind,  W.  P.  Morrissey  attended  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  where  he  received  his  bachelor’s  degree,  and 
later,  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  where  he  obtained  his 
master’s  degree.  He  has  specialized  in  modern  languages 
and  music,  and  taught  French  for  one  year  in  Dowling 
College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  beginning  of  defi¬ 
nite,  constructive  work  in  this  direction  that 
those  working  in  the  field  of  education  of 
the  blind  have  recognized,  and  published 
their  recognition,  of  the  fact  that  not  all  blind 
students  in  our  schools  are  equally  endowed 
with  ability  or  aptitude  for  grasping  fully 
even  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Unfortunately  for  some,  blindness 
is  not  their  only  handicap;  they  are  troubled 
also  by  nervous,  or  even  mental,  disturbances 
which  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  progress 
far  in  ordinary  school  work,  or  even  to  feel 
any  justifiable  pride  in  what  they  can  do, 
unless  they  receive  encouragement  from  their 
teachers.  For  these  doubly  handicapped  stu¬ 
dents,  some  special  consideration  is  definitely 
needed,  and  the  other  students  should  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  being  given  through  necessity, 
and  not  through  any  special  favoritism. 

But  even  for  the  ordinary  student  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind,  there  are  problems 
which  present  themselves  as  time  goes  on 
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and  he  begins  to  realize  his  own  possibilities 
and  to  enjoy  the  exercise  and  development 
of  his  particular  aptitudes  and  endowments. 
It  is  only  natural  for  him  to  wonder  what  he 
will  do  after  graduating  from  high  school, 
and  his  reaction  to  this  question  will  depend 
not  only  on  his  realization  of  his  aptitudes 
and  personal  wishes,  but  also  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  home  and  school  life,  and 
his  personal  reactions  to  these.  I  think  I  may 
say  this  with  something  resembling  au¬ 
thority,  for  I  have  known  both  the  deep, 
inner  joy  of  realizing  and  trying  to  develop 
certain  abilities  and  aptitudes  which  I  feel  to 
be  natural  or  God-given,  and  the  equally 
deep,  inner  perplexity  as  to  what  I  hoped  to 
make  of  my  life  after  graduation  ’ 

The  solution  of  this  problem  depends,  in 
large  measure,  not  only  on  the  student’s 
reaction  to  his  school  environment  and  to  the 
guidance  given  him  by  his  teachers,  but  also 
on  his  reaction  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
home  environment,  plus  the  reaction  of  the 
home  circle  to  these  same  circumstances  and 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  blind  member  of  the 
family.  Therefore,  an  understanding  of  this 
fact  by  both  parents  and  teachers  of  the  blind 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  later  serenity  and 
happiness  of  the  blind  individual. 

Before  considering  some  of  the  hopeful 
signs  of  a  greater  effort  toward  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  let  us  consider  what  has 
happened,  and  could  still  happen,  under  the 
old  method.  Here  again,  I  am  able  to  speak 
not  only  from  personal  experience,  but  also 
from  personal  knowledge  of  other  individual 
cases  of  blind  students  whose  progress  in 
school  seemed  to  augur  a  brilliant  career 
later  on. 

In  the  old  days,  which  is  to  say  in  the 
earlier  years  of  this  century,  when  I  and  my 
generation  began  to  go  to  school,  I  think 
very  few  of  our  teachers  immediately  realized 
what  a  great  change  it  was  for  some  of  us 
compared  to  our  home  surroundings.  This 
no  doubt  explains  some  of  the  misunder¬ 


standings  which  developed  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  some  pupils  with  certain  of  their 
teachers,  and  why  these  misunderstandings 
seemed  to  endure  for  a  long  time.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  opportunities  given  us  by  the 
school,  however,  many  of  us  would  probably 
have  stagnated  mentally  at  a  very  early  age, 
because  our  people  did  not  know  what  to  do 
for  us,  and  were  further  hindered  in  their 
attempts  to  educate  us  in  the  affairs  of  normal 
daily  living  by  an  exaggerated  feeling  of 
protective  watchfulness.  When  they  saw 
what  our  training  at  school  had  called  forth 
in  us  in  the  way  of  ability  and  self-confidence, 
they  were,  of  course,  grateful;  but  their  re¬ 
actions  to  this  feeling  of  gratitude  depended 
in  large  measure,  I  think,  on  the  degree  to 
which  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  former  feeling  of  protectiveness 
— a  feeling  which  in  itself  is  natural  u>  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  parenthood,  but  which  may  be 
definitely  harmful  to  the  child  when  the 
parents  allow  it  to  dominate  them.  Therefore, 
instead  of  aiding  the  school  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  out  and  develop  the  child’s  abilities  and 
feeling  of  self-confidence,  some  parents 
simply  left  this  to  the  school,  and  gave  the 
child  to  understand  that  when  he  was  home 
he  was  expected  to  remember  where  he  was, 
and  so  let  things  go  on  there  as  they  had 
gone  on  before.  This  attitude  unfortunately 
created  a  sort  of  gap,  or  barrier,  between  the 
school  life  and  the  home  life  of  the  child, 
and  for  some  of  us  this  gap  continued  to 
exist  in  great  measure  even  after  graduation. 
As  we  grew  older,  the  realization  of  this  gap 
naturally  had  its  effect  on  our  hopes  and 
fears  as  we  came  to  the  inevitable  day  of 
graduation;  and  I  know  that  some  of  us 
faced  it  with  more  unspoken  fear  than  hope 
and  gladness.  Others,  having  definitely  re¬ 
solved  to  put  the  school  for  the  blind  out  of 
their  daily  thoughts  as  soon  as  possible,  faced 
the  day  of  graduation  with  a  feeling  of  joy 
and  profound  relief,  simply  because  they  had 
already  decided  in  favor  of  something  which 
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they  had  found  in  their  home  environment 
which  had  always  appealed  to  them  far  more 
than  the  drudgery  of  going  to  school.  But 
with  others  of  us,  the  school  had  opened  our 
minds  to  a  different  attitude  toward  the  field 
of  learning.  It  had  created,  or  rather  aroused 
in  us,  a  definite  love  of  learning  and  a  wish 
to  develop  what  we  felt  to  be  our  natural, 
God-given  aptitudes  or  talents,  and  to  this 
end  we  looked  for  guidance  from  our  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  school  authorities  who  seemed 
to  show  a  real  interest  in  us  and  in  our  as¬ 
pirations.  But  we  were  also  conscious  of  the 
parental  attitude,  and  therein  lay  an  inner 
conflict  which  must  be  resolved  in  some  way. 
Our  success  in  solving  this  problem  and  end¬ 
ing  this  consequent  inner  conflict  has  de¬ 
pended  on  the  degree  to  which  we  have  ad¬ 
justed  ourselves  to  our  environment,  if  we 
have  had  to  remain  at  home — some  of  us 
even  after  being  permitted  to  further  our 
aspirations  by  going  to  college. 

This  statement  leads  me  to  some  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  question  of  whether  the  blind 
should  go  to  college  after  graduating  from 
high  school;  and  I  think  it  is  a  vital  question 
worth  consideration  not  only  here,  but  by 
the  authorities  and  teachers  in  all  our  schools 
for  the  blind. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  granted  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  a  college  education  the  experience 
was  an  interesting  one,  whether  considered 
from  the  scholastic  or  from  the  social  angle. 
Each  of  us  made  his  adjustment  to  his  college 
environment  on  the  basis  of  his  previous  ex¬ 
periences  at  home  and  in  school;  and  all  of 
us,  I  think,  had  the  satisfaction  of  a  bolstered 
self-confidence,  though  we  may  not  all  have 
demonstrated  this  self-confidence  in  the  same 
degree.  All  of  us  had,  naturally,  high  hopes 
of  doing  something  definite  with  what  we 
learned  in  the  fields  of  our  major  work  in 
college;  but  here  again  some  of  us  were  still 
conscious  of  the  psychological  conflict  be¬ 
tween  us  and  our  own  people,  some  of  whom 
still  retained  the  old  feeling  of  protectiveness 
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towards  us,  and  this  consciousness  could  not 
help  but  color  our  own  emotional  reaction  to 
the  hopes  held  out  to  us  both  by  those  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  who  had  encouraged  us 
to  go  on  to  college  and  by  our  teachers  in 
college  who  recognized  what  abilities  we 
obviously  did  possess.  Some  of  us  were  keenly 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  our  own  people 
were  in  no  position  to  help  us  toward  the 
realization  of  our  goal  of  future  usefulness; 
and  our  people,  too,  were  aware  of  it.  As  a 
result  of  this  awareness,  they  encouraged  us 
to  trust  to  those  who  had  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  obtain  state  aid  for  our  college  ex¬ 
penses,  even  though  some  of  us  may  have 
begun  to  feel  that  with  this  magnanimous 
act  the  interest  of  some  of  these  individuals 
in  us  began  to  languish.  This  again  points  to 
the  practical  necessity  of  some  definite  effort 
being  made  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  to¬ 
ward  the  inauguration  of  a  program  of  vo¬ 
cational  guidance.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the 
times,  I  think,  that  the  vital  importance  of 
such  a  program  has  of  late  years  been  recog¬ 
nized,  and  that  in  some  of  our  schools  for  the 
blind  something  definite  has  begun  to  be 
done  about  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  should  begin  to  operate  with 
the  student’s  entry  into  high  school,  should 
his  intellectual  and  physical  capabilities  war¬ 
rant  his  going  that  far.  Not  only  should  his 
own  budding  abilities  and  aptitudes  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  also  any  possible  opportunities 
for  the  realization  of  his  major  desires,  either 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  home  state  or 
elsewhere  within  the  country.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  filled,  as  were  some 
of  us  in  the  old  days,  with  false  hopes  which 
would  lead  him  to  dream  dreams  and  men¬ 
tally  see  visions  of  glamorous  success  in  any 
particular  field.  If  he  has,  when  he  enters 
high  school,  a  definite  wish  to  enter  the  min¬ 
istry,  as  had  one  man  of  my  own  acquaint¬ 
ance,  I  think  that  both  his  teachers  and  his 
parents  to  whom  this  wish  is  known  should 
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try  to  find  out  what  prospects  his  particular 
religious  denomination  may  honestly  hold 
out  to  him  in  this  direction;  and  if  there  be 
none,  he  should  be  candidly  informed  of  the 
fact.  The  same  holds  true  for  any  other  field 
of  endeavor  to  which  a  blind  student  may 
aspire,  but  perhaps  more  particularly  to  the 
fields  of  intellectual  endeavor,  such  as  the 
ministry,  law,  teaching,  writing,  journalism, 
etc. 

There  are,  unquestionably,  certain  blind 
individuals  who  are  more  gifted  intellectually 
than  mechanically  or  otherwise,  and  while 
any  mechanical  or  manual  skill  they  may 
have  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  their  intel¬ 
lectual  bents  and  abilities  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  so  directed  as  to  enable  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  profit  from  them  as  much  as 
possible.  But  whether  the  individual’s  ability 
be  intellectual  or  mechanical,  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  his  teachers  and  his  parents 
not  only  to  recognize  his  chief  line  of  ability 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  also  to  try  to  find  out 
what  reasonable  hopes  he  may  entertain, 
after  graduation,  for  the  fulfillment  of  any 
aspirations  to  which  his  own,  and  their,  real¬ 
ization  of  his  abilities  may  lead  him.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  program  of  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  should  begin  to  operate,  so 
far  as  each  student  is  concerned,  with  his 
entry  into  high  school,  or  even  during  his 
year  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  latter  case  is 
true  especially,  I  think,  if  it  be  seen  that  his 
possibilities  for  usefulness  to  himself  and 
others  lie  more  along  mechanical  than  in¬ 
tellectual  lines  of  endeavor. 

In  order  that  a  program  of  vocational 
guidance  be  most  fruitfully  operative,  it  is 
vitally  necessary,  I  think,  that  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  should  get  in  touch  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  parents  and,  using  the  proper  tact, 
learn  what  are  the  prospects  for  his  definite 
usefulness  at  home,  and  what  is  the  attitude 
of  the  parents  toward  him  in  general.  Many 
parents,  I  am  sure,  welcome  any  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  which  such  an  understanding  con¬ 


tact  with  the  school  authorities  may  afford 
them,  because  they  realize,  some  of  them  very 
touchingly  and  gratefully,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  benefits  of  the  school,  their  blind  son 
or  daughter  would  have  very  little  to  which 
to  look  forward.  A  very  definite  step  in  this 
direction  has  been  taken  by  some  schools  for 
the  blind  through  the  formation  of  regional 
parent-teacher  associations,  operating  under 
the  direction  of  the  school.  Since  a  part  of 
this  program  includes  visits  of  parents  from 
various  sections  of  the  state  to  the  school, 
each  regional  group  at  a  definite  time,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  may  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  wartime  restrictions  on 
travel  by  train  and  automobile  have  been 
lifted,  or  even  relaxed.  When  the  parents  are 
permitted  to  see  their  children  working  and 
studying  in  school,  as  they  are  under  these 
programs  of  parent-teacher  co-operation  so 
permitted,  it  makes  for  a  speedier  and  fuller 
integration  of  their  concept  of  the  children, 
and  enables  them  and  their  children  to  con¬ 
sider  school  life  and  home  life  as  parts  of  a 
definite  whole,  and  not  as  two  separate  and 
separated  lives,  as  has  been  the  case  in  so 
many  instances  in  the  past,  when  the  parents 
felt  themselves  responsible  for  the  child’s 
life  and  conduct  at  home  and  left  it  up  to  the 
school  authorities  to  see  that  he  behaved 
while  at  school,  but  otherwise  seemed  to  take 
little  or  no  interest  in  what  he  was  learning 
at  school  or  how  he  learned  it,  feeling  it  to  be 
too  much  of  a  wonder  for  them  in  their 
humble  circumstances  to  fathom.  This  was 
not,  I  emphasize,  the  attitude  of  all  parents 
of  blind  children  in  the  past;  but  that  it  was 
the  attitude  of  some  of  them  I  know,  not 
only  from  my  own  experience,  but  also  from 
what  I  have  learned  from  others  who  had  a 
similar  experience  in  their  relationships  at 
home  and  at  the  school  for  the  blind.  There¬ 
fore,  the  sooner  and  the  more  widely  these 
parent-teacher  programs  come  into  being  as 
a  part  of  the  school’s  prgram  for  vocational 
guidance,  the  better;  and  I  think  our  school 
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authorities  should  keep  them  in  mind  as 
something  to  be  inaugurated  or  revived  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  war. 

I  stated  it  as  my  belief  that  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  should,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
consider  it  their  duty  and  their  responsibility 
to  find  out  what  reasonable  prospects  various 
fields  of  future  endeavor  might  hold  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  show  definite  ability  in  any  one 
or  two  lines,'  be  they  intellectual  or  mechan¬ 
ical.  In  this  I  am  serious.  I  think  it  would 
help  the  student  to  make  a  more  wholesome 
and  a  more  speedy  psychological  and  spir¬ 
itual  adjustment  to  the  possible  and  the  real 
conditions  of  his  life  after  his  graduation.  To 
this  end,  he  should  not  only  be  encouraged  to 
try  to  find  his  own  most  profitable  bents, 
but  also  be  made  to  realize  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility  to  himself  and  to  society  to  make  the 
best  adjustment  he  possibly  can  make  to  his 
probable  environment.  I  think  it  is  wrong 
for  any  teacher  or  superintendent  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind,  having  recognized  the 
particular  and  obvious  abilities  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  student,  to  fill  his  mind  with 
glowing  visions  of  definite  success  in  the 
future  in  that  line  of  endeavor,  without  also 
trying  to  find  out,  both  for  his  and  for  their 
own  information,  whether  he  has  any  real 
chance  or  prospect  of  putting  this  particular 
ability  to  practical  use.  Some  of  us  have 
known  the  harm  of  feeling  ourselves  so 
falsely  and  glowingly  encouraged,  because 
after  we  have  made  the  extra  effort  of  going 
through  college,  some  of  us  at  least  with  an 
honest,  serious  intention  of  further  develop¬ 
ing  our  intellectual  abilities  and  feeling  the 
positive  glow  of  accomplishing  something 
by  such  continued  endeavor,  have  had  our 
inmost  longings  blasted,  or  at  least  long 
thwarted,  by  failure  to  obtain  a  definite  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  use  of  the  abilities  we  and 
our  former  teachers  know  that  we  have. 
When  our  own  home  and  community  en¬ 
vironment  shows  itself  indifferent  to  these 
things,  simply  because  they  are  not  a  part  of 
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its  own  life,  and  not  at  all  through  any 
malice,  our  realization  of  this  indifference, 
conflicting  with  whatever  natural  and  legiti¬ 
mate  affection  we  may  and  should  feel  for 
our  own  people,  may  result  for  some  of  us 
in  a  warped  personality,  and  the  longer  this 
condition  obtains,  the  more  we  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  burden,  not  only  to  others, 
but  to  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  when  our  school  authorities  and 
parents  realize  that  in  our  own  native  state 
or  home  environment  there  is  quite  positively 
no  opportunity  for  us  to  be,  say,  teachers  or 
ministers,  or  even  to  make  use  of  whatever 
musical  ability  some  of  us  may  and  do  defi¬ 
nitely  possess,  we  should  be  encouraged  to 
leave  the  state  of  our  birth,  or  at  least  the  im¬ 
mediate  locality  thereof;  and  to  this  end 
some  central  agency,  such  as  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  should  be  the  center  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  possible  opportunities  for  blind 
graduates,  not  only  in  the  field  of  teaching, 
but  also  as  ministers,  osteopaths,  masseurs, 
or  whatever  other  profession  they  may  have 
selected  and  been  encouraged  both  by  school 
authorities  and  parents  to  follow. 

This  proposition  may  seem  a  bit  hard  for 
some  to  accept;  but  if  it  were  definitely  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  workable  idea  both  by  teachers 
and  by  parents,  and  if,  as  a  result,  something 
more  definite  could  be  done  toward  aiding 
the  properly  guided  blind  student  toward  the 
further  development  of  his  abilities,  and  also 
to  the  more  immediate  realization  of  his  law¬ 
ful,  and  often  deepest,  longings,  it  would  be 
a  far  more  heartening  prospect  for  him  than 
would  that  of  merely  living  either  with  his 
own  people  or,  later,  in  some  institution,  and 
depending  on  little  or  nothing  more  than 
what  is  commonly  called  the  “blind  pension.” 
The  latter  has  its  place  and  its  value,  of 
course,  and  for  some  of  us  it  is,  or  may  be,  a 
necessity;  but  when  it  is  held  out  to  us  by 
people  who  feel  that  the  state  owes  us  a 
living,  I  submit  that  it  is  hardly  conducive  to 
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maintenance  of  reasonable  self-respect  or 
lawful  dignity,  which  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  false  pride.  That  is  why  I  feel 
that  a  program  of  vocational  guidance  is  of 
such  prime  importance  in  our  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  why,  in  the  carrying  out  of 
that  program,  the  school  and  the  home 
should  understand  one  another  and  try,  as 
best  as  they  can,  to  co-operate  in  the  vital 
matter  of  helping  the  blind  child  to  find  him¬ 
self  and  to  realize  not  only  his  limitations, 
but  also  his  abilities;  and  with  proper  aid  on 
the  part  of  state  and  interstate  authorities  in 
the  field  of  social  work,  professional  educa¬ 
tion,  and  vocational  guidance,  encourage  and 
help  him  to  the  realization  of  his  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  usefulness. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  now  as  to 
the  advisability  of  many  of  our  blind  gradu¬ 
ates  going  on  to  college  and  being  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  so.  For  those  who,  having  made 
this  extra  intellectual  effort,  have  not  yet 
realized  the  ambitions  and  hopes  which 
prompted  and  encouraged  them  to  it,  I 
would  say  that  their  adjustment  to  the  life 
about  them  depends  on  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  willing  and  able  to  maintain  their 
own  intellectual  interests.  If  thev  are  able  to 
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do  this  because  they  find  some  positive  satis¬ 
faction  in  study,  well  and  good;  but  they 
must  bear  in  mind  that  they  may  be,  and 
often  are,  living  in  an  environment  where 
such  things  are  not  a  vital  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  life,  and  so  they  should  not  expect 
others  to  share  their  dearest  intellectual  in¬ 
terests  to  any  s^reat  extent,  if  at  all.  If  thev 
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are  able  to  do  something  else  for  which  their 
immediate  environment  does  respect  them 
and  accept  them,  it  is  fortunate  for  every¬ 
body.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  should 
forsake  their  private  intellectual  interests,  so 
definitely  fostered  while  in  college,  since 
these  things  do  have  a  meaning  for  their  own 
individual  life,  even  though  they  are  aware 
that  in  their  own  immediate  environment 
they  may  never  earn  a  cent  by  the  use  of 


them;  but  they  must  also  remember  that 
others  have  their  own  work  and  their  own 
interests,  and  thus  may  not  care  for  such 
things  at  all.  If  an  individual  can  realize  this, 
and  still  maintain  his  faith  in  himself  and 
his  gratitude  to  whatever  power  or  powers 
he  may  recognize  as  being  above — as  some  of 
us  honestly  believe  in,  and  openly  recognize, 
God — he  will  probably  make  something  like 
a  very  workable  adjustment  to  his  commu¬ 
nity  surroundings  and  feel  that  his  college 
work  profited  him  greatly;  but  such  an  ad¬ 
justment  takes  both  humility  and  faith,  and 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind  always. 

To  conclude,  then,  Jet  me  try  to  sum  up 
some  of  my  ideas  on  this  vital  matter  of 
vocational  guidance  for  students  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind.  Our  authorities  are 
now  quite  definitely  agreed,  I  believe,  that 
such  guidance  is  necessary,  though  some  dis¬ 
agreement  may  exist  as  to  when  the  guidance 
should  begin.  I  think  it  should  begin  with 
the  student’s  entry  into  high  school,  if  not 
even  in  the  eighth  grade.  By  that  time,  if  our 
teachers  are  conscientious  and  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  work,  they  should  realize  that 
some  of  their  students  have  greater  mental 
ability  than  others,  and  that  others,  on  the 
other  hand,  display  a  definite  and  heartening 
ability  in  some  mechanical  or  manual  line  of 
endeavor.  For  the  latter,  I  think  the  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  program  should  begin  when 
they  enter  the  eighth  grade,  so  that  their  high 
school  work,  such  as  they  may  take,  may  not 
burden  their  minds  with  matter  which  they 
simply  cannot  absorb  with  any  profit;  and 
their  mechanical  and  manual  abilities  should 
be  more  definitelv  furthered.  But  whether 
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the  student  manifest  mechanical  or  intellec¬ 
tual  ability,  it  should  be  part  of  the  responsi- 
bilitv  of  his  teachers  and  other  school  au- 
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thorities  interested  in  his  welfare  to  find  out 
what  reasonable  possibilities  there  may  be  for 
him,  either  in  his  own  state  or  out  of  it,  for 
future  success  in  the  line  of  endeavor  to 
which  he  wishes  to  devote  himself,  or  may 
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be  guided  by  his  mentors  to  devote  himself,  parent-teacher  associations  set  up  by  some  of 
after  graduation.  The  understanding  and  co-  our  schools  are  a  definite  step  in  the  right 
operation  of  parents  and  teachers  is  vitally  direction,  and  their  example  should  be  studied 
necessary  in  this  matter,  and  to  this  end  the  and  followed  by  other  schools. 
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Outloo\  for  the  Blind  is  pleased  to  publish 
the  following  communication  which  has  just 
been  received  from  Miss  Alice  Rohrback, 
Chief,  Braille  Transcribing  Section,  Books 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  Library  of  Congress: 

Do  you  wish  to  have  a  braille  copy  of  the 
new  income  tax  return — Form  1040?  It  can 
be  yours,  merely  for  the  asking.  These  forms 
will  be  supplied  from  government  funds,  and 
will  be  given,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  need 
them. 

If  you  are  interested  in  preparing  your  own 
tax  return,  the  form  in  braille  will  be  inval¬ 
uable  in  compiling  the  information  for  the 
person  who  will  fill  out  the  printed  form. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  reach  as  many 
blind  persons  as  possible.  Therefore,  the  re¬ 
turns,  together  with  the  instruction  sheets, 
will  be  transcribed  on  one  side  of  the  page, 


and  in  the  grade  of  braille  preferred  by  the 
majority.  In  the  future,  however,  all  such 
material  will  be  embossed  in  Grade  Two,  and 
we  trust  that  those  who  have  not  yet  learned 
this  svstem  will  become  familiar  with  it. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  this  service,  we  ask  those  of  you 
who  will  need  the  copies  to  communicate 
with  us  at  your  earliest  convenience,  stating 
whether  you  wish  this  transcription  in  Grade 
One  and  Half,  or  Grade  Two.  Please  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  address  your  letters  or  cards  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Miss  Alice  Rohrback,  Chief,  Braille 
Transcribing  Section,  Books  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

We  hope  that  the  number  of  copies  re¬ 
quested  will  justify  our  plans  to  make  this 
an  annual  project,  and  with  your  co-opera¬ 
tion,  this  hope  can  become  a  reality. 


LIEUTENANT  VASCO  D.  HALE 
HONORED  BY  VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 


Lieutenant  Vasco  D.  Hale,  war-blinded 
veteran,  and  at  present  a  trainee  at  Old 
Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  at  Avon,  Con¬ 
necticut,  was  honored  by  West  Virginia 
State  College  on  May  27  when  he  was  named 
the  school’s  most  outstanding  alumnus  of  the 
year.  Lieutenant  Hale  was  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1940  at  the  College,  and  taught  in 


the  state  of  West  Virginia  for  one  year  before 
he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army. 

In  addition  to  losing  his  sight  in  the  service, 
Lieutenant  Hale  also  lost  his  right  arm,  and 
his  left  hand,  all  but  the  thumb.  Despite  his 
handicaps,  he  is  credited  with  maintaining 
excellent  morale,  and  is  a  valued  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Quadrangle  Review,  the 
weekly  publication  of  trainees  at  Old  Farms. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 

INIS  B.  HALL 


The  approach  to  any  sort  of  special  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  deaf-blind  child  must  largely  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  personality  and  preschool 
training.  Many  children  with  normal  sight 
and  hearing  are  limited  by  well-wishing 
adults.  This  seems  to  be  the  situation  with 
the  majority  of  deaf-blind  children  brought 
to  our  attention. 

It  is  so  necessary  for  adults  to  realize  that 
their  handicapped  child  possesses  potentiali¬ 
ties  which  should  be  cultivated  from  the 
earliest  weeks  of  his  existence.  We  learn  by 
experiencing  a  thing;  therefore,  the  child 
who  is  taken  from  his  crib  or  playpen  only 
when  he  is  to  undergo  some  painful  or  other¬ 
wise  unpleasant  contact  learns  the  wrong 
pattern  of  life.  He  will  do  the  natural,  normal 
thing  by  refusing  to  leave  his  protective 
confines. 

The  child  who  is  given  daily  normal  con¬ 
tacts  with  a  variety  of  experiences  will  be¬ 
come  pleasingly  normal  in  his  reactions  to 
the  social  world  about  him.  He  will  develop 
a  curiosity  which  may  lead  him  into  for¬ 
bidden  paths,  such  as  daddy’s  private  drawer 
where  they  are  so  many  wonderful  things; 
or  one  day  he  may  be  found  with  his  fingers 
and  face  well  decorated  with  the  special  cake 
mother  made  for  callers.  He  may  even  be 


Miss  Inis  B.  Hall,  formerly  head  of  the  deaf-blind 
department  of  Perkins  Institution,  at  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  called  to  the  California  School  for  the  Blind 
in  1943,  to  start  a  training  center  for  the  deaf-blind  of 
the  State  of  California.  She  has  had  five  pupils  there, 
among  them,  Joan  Davis,  totally  deaf  and  blind  from 
spinal  meningitis.  Results  achieved  are  reported  as  “out¬ 
standing  both  in  speech  and  handwork,  and  in  personality 
development.”  A  second  article  by  Miss  Hall  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue  of  Outlook^  for  the  Blind. 


found  on  top  of  the  garage,  after  a  frantic 
search  by  mother,  brother,  and  sister;  or 
going  down  the  road,  sometimes  standing 
and  sometimes  on  all  fours.  But  what  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  that  he  is  learning — learning 
things  that  no  one  can  tell  him,  and  that  he 
can  tell  no  one;  for  he  has  been  given  no 
means  by  which  he  may  share  the  joy  of 
such  excursions  with  others. 

I  know  of  no  preschool  classes  for  the  deaf- 
blind.  It  is  therefore  best  for  the  child,  and 
for  the  school  which  he  may  attend,  that  he 
know  how  to  take  care  of  his  personal  needs. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  rebuild  a  child’s 
habits  than  it  is  to  teach  him  new,  construc¬ 
tive  ones.  The  neglect  in  giving  a  child 
proper  training  becomes  an  additional  handi¬ 
cap  and  retards  his  progress. 

At  this  point  I  recall  two  very  wise  mothers 
of  deaf-blind  children.  The  first  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  and  a 
very  busy  person.  She  treated  her  seven-year- 
old  handicapped  daughter  as  she  did  the 
young  sister.  The  child  was  taught  to  be 
helpful  about  the  home:  drying  dishes,  laying 
the  table,  and  doing  things  for  herself  and 
for  others.  When  I  asked  the  mother  who 
had  advised  her  concerning  the  training  of 
her  little  one,  she  answered,  “I  had  m>  in¬ 
struction;  I  just  treated  her  as  I  did  my  other 
children.”  When  told  that  she  had  used  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  judgment,  she  said,  “I  don't 
feel  that  way  about  it,  for  I  did  the  only 
thing  that  seemed  natural  to  do.  It  was  the 
only  thing  I  could  do.”  That  was  our  first 
meeting;  the  second  was  at  the  station  from 
which  the  child  and  I  were  leaving  for 
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school.  During  the  few  intervening  weeks 
the  mother  had  taught  her  daughter  to  give 
a  few  constructive  speech  sounds  and  to  say 
the  words  “mama”  and  “papa”  clearly,  and 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  proper  person.  One  cannot 
hope  to  meet  a  more  beautifully  poised,  lovely 
child. 

The  second  mother  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  L. 
Bowman,  who  is  giving  her  little  three-year- 
old  deaf-blind  Carol  every  possible  advantage. 
She  already  uses  “mama”  with  unquestion¬ 
able  understanding,  and  makes  other  word 
sounds.  We  shall  follow  her  progress  with 
utmost  interest. 

When  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  heard  of 
the  little  deaf-blind  girl,  Laura  Bridgman, 
his  great  heart  was  moved  with  a  passion  to 
aid  her  that  overcame  all  opposing  forces — 
and  they  were  many.  He  first  considered  the 
five  major  senses  through  which  man  gathers 
information.  Since  the  two  most  necessarv 
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for  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  were  gone, 
he  thought  of  using  the  tactual  sense  in  some 
way.  Thus,  it  was  through  the  use  of  the 
manual  method,  by  spelling  into  the  hand, 
that  he  first  brought  light  to  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man.  Others  with  a  like  handicap,  later  in 
life,  have  acquired  some  degree  of  skill  in 
reading  script  written  with  the  finger  on  the 
palm  or  back  of  the  hand.  Still  another 
method  is  that  of  wearing  a  glove  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  printed  in  fixed  posi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  thoroughly  learned  by 
the  deaf-blind  participant  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  Any  stranger  may  thus  spell  the  letters 
indicated  to  him  and,  in  turn,  touch  the 
letters  he  wishes  to  indicate  to  the  deaf-blind 
person  without  having  to  learn  the  manual 
alphabet. 

From  such  information  as  we  are  able  to 
gather,  we  conclude  that  nearly  all  deaf- 
blind  children  have  learned  to  utter  several 
words.  Dr.  Howe  once  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  had  not  attempted  to  impart  speech 
to  Laura  Bridgman,  in  view  of  her  achieving 
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such  words  as  “pie”  and  “Peter”  at  least  well 
enough  to  be  understood.  Ragnhild  Kaata, 
of  central  Norway,  was  privileged  to  begin 
her  education  through  pure  oral  methods, 
under  the  instruction  of  H.  Hofgaard,  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf.  Our  own  well-beloved 
Helen  Keller  acquired  greater  skill  in  speech 
than  any  similarly  handicapped  person  be¬ 
fore  her  had  been  able  to  gain,  and  she  tells 
us  that  she  feels  one  of  her  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments  is  her  treasured  ability  to  speak  di¬ 
rectly  with  her  friends. 

Miss  Sophia  Alcorn,  Day  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  a 
deaf-blind  child  being  given  instruction  en¬ 
tirely  through  pure  oral  methods.  Her 
splendid  success  with  “Tad”  Chapman 
proved  it  could  be  done. 

These  facts,  and  my  observations  through 
years  of  teaching  deaf,  and  deaf-blind  child¬ 
ren,  have  led  me  to  believe  that  any  child 
whose  vocal  organs  have  not  been  impaired 
can  learn  to  speak  if  he  can  learn  to  spell  or 
sign;  therefore,  I  believe  that  speech  is  the 
most  adequate  means  for  his  self-expression, 
as  it  gives  him  much  broader  contacts.  Not 
only  in  conversation,  but  also  through  the 
personal  touch,  the  deaf-blind  person  senses 
something  more  of  the  personality  and  phys¬ 
ical  structure  of  the  one  to  whom  he  is  speak¬ 
ing  than  would  be  possible  were  he  convers¬ 
ing  through  an  interpreter.  It  seems  also  to 
develop  a  closer  friendship  and  a  freedom 
that  is  not  alway$  appreciated  by  the  teacher. 

I  shall  never  forget  some  of  my  first  ex¬ 
periences,  such  as  the  day  when  one  of  my 
pupils  asked  to  talk  with  “someone  who  had 
just  come  into  the  room.”  A  father  who  had 
brought  his  son  back  to  school  that  Monday 
morning  seemed  pleased  to  accommodate. 
As  the  brief  conversation  was  about  to 
close,  the  lad  asked,  “Did  you  forget  to  shave 
before  you  came  to  school?”  Coming  to  my 
relief  the  man  hastily  explained  that  he  had 
to  leave  home  very  early  and  did  not  have 
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time,  but  that  he  would  do  so  on  his  return. 
The  lad’s  last  admonition  was,  “Be  sure  and 
don’t  forget  to  shave.”  We  then  had  a  lesson 
in  etiquette,  and  there  were  many  more  such 
lessons  as  the  days  passed,  for  how  can  a 
child,  so  shut  in,  know  these  things  without 
being  taught?  It  is  largely  the  teacher  who 
suffers  because  she  cannot  forsee  all  such 
possible  situations.  Another  day,  when  a 
college  professor  brought  a  large  class  of 
student-teachers  to  visit  us,  the  same  lad, 
finding  it  diffcult  to  understand  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  turned  to  me  and  asked,  “Can’t  this 
man  talk  very  well?”  The  professor  at  once 
came  to  my  rescue  by  saying,  “Tell  him  I  can 
talk  all  right,  but  that  I  become  careless 
sometimes.”  “Oh,”  said  the  lad,  “that  is  just 
the  same  as  me.” 

Speech  enables  such  a  child  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  friends,  or  of  strangers,  or  of 
visitors  from  other  countries,  almost  as  any 
child  normally  endowed  could  do.  He  daily 
grows  in  knowledge  and  use  of  his  mother 
tongue  and  in  making  his  approaches  to 
other  languages.  Of  one  pupil  it  is  said  that 
the  results  of  his  work  in  Latin,  French,  and 
Esperanto  are  most  satisfactory;  he  pro¬ 
nounces  the  unfamiliar  sounds  more  accur¬ 
ately  than  the  ordinary  youngster  who  has 
never  studied  speech  building.  Therefore,  we 
feel  assured  that  speech  may  be  taught  to  the 
doubly  handicapped  of  average  mentality 
with  a  heartening  measure  of  success.  We  do 
not,  however,  look  with  disdain  upon  the 
manual,  or  other,  methods.  ‘Any  method  that 
brings  light,  hope,  and  happiness  is  good,  and 
I  shall  gladly  use  any  such  one  whenever  it 
seems  wise  or  necessary. 

There  is  another  medium  by  which  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  obtained  other  than  the  con¬ 
versational  one.  I  speak  now  of  the  olfactory 
sense.  The  deaf-blind  call  into  service  their 
tactual,  olfactory,  and  taste  senses  more 
noticeably  than  do  persons  normally  endowed 
with  speech  and  vision.  While  the  tactual 
sense  is  their  major  resource,  the  olfactory 


channel  is  an  invaluable  means  of  obtaining 
information  by  those  without  sight  or  hear¬ 
ing.  A  child  can  often  tell  who  is  in  the 
room,  even  at  a  distance  of  several  feet. 
When  as  many  as  three  friends  were  in  the 
room  at  one  time,  I  have  known  a  certain 
little  deaf-blind  boy  to  speak  the  names  of 
these  friends  and  go  directly  to  them.  We 
believe  this  is  largely  due  to  the  recognition 
of  special  habitually  used  soaps,  powders, 
shaving  creams,  and  the  like.  For  instance, 
the  same  little  fellow  was  misled  one  day 
when  there  were  flowers  in  the  room,  and 
asked  repeatedly,  “Did  a  woman  come?” 
When  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  a 
woman  who  smoked,  he  insisted  that  I  was 
mistaken,  because  he  could  smell  that  it  was 
a  man.  Another  lad,  while  out  walking 
asked,  “Who  were  those  two  ladies  we  just 
passed?”  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  realize  we 
had  passed  anyone;  looking  back  I  saw  the 
two  ladies.  With  a  chuckle  he  said,  “It  seems 
that  my  nose  tells  me  more  than  your  eyes 
tell  you.”  I  said,  “But  how  did  you  recognize 
two  persons?”  The  answer  came:  “Because  I 
smelled  two  kinds  of  powder.”  Once  while 
sitting  next  to  the  walk,  one  of  our  pupils,  a 
boy  of  eight,  named  correctly  everything  that 
passed.  He  would  say,  “I  see  a  car,”  “I  see  a 
dog,”  “I  see  a  man,”  or  “I  see  a  big  truck.” 

To  enable  the  child  to  gain  understanding 
and  freedom  in  conversation,  we  give  him 
every  possible  opportunity  for  receiving  im¬ 
pressions  of  sounds  of  the  human  voice  in 
speech  and  song,  and  for  contacting  the 
sources  of  the  vibrations  he  feels.  He  may 
receive  vibrations  of  the  voice  in  several  ways 
and  seems  to  enjoy  it  as  a  game. 

In  speaking  or  singing,  a  person  vibrates 
much  the  same  as  an  instrument.  These  vi¬ 
brations  may  be  felt  most  readily  by  the  child 
if  he  places  his  hand  on  the  face,  neck,  chest, 
back,  shoulders,  or  top  of  the  head  of  the 
speaker.  A  child  also  enjoys  reading  vibra¬ 
tions  by  holding  a  tube  into  which  a  person 
speaks.  These  different  modes  of  approach 
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help  stimulate  the  child’s  interest  in  the 
tactual  sense. 

On  the  athletic  field  one  afternoon,  a  pupil 
asked  me  to  look  quickly  and  see  if  I  could 
locate  a  train,  for  he  could  feel  one  some 
place.  He  explained  that  the  vibrations  came 
through  the  ground  and  that  he  could  feel 
them  in  his  feet  and  legs.  The  train  was 
passing  at  some  distance  and  others  of  us, 
with  hearing,  had  not  noticed  it.  Between  the 
railroad  tracks  and  us  there  were  four  wide 
parkways,  two  wide  highways,  and  the 
Charles  river,  but  vibrations  still  carried  the 
news  to  the  child’s  sensitive  nerves.  One 
doubly  handicapped  boy  whom  I  have  met 
can  interpret  the  vibrations  of  spoken  words 
in  conversation  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  speaker  for  a  period  of  about 
ten  minutes. 

Records  indicate  that  there  are  now  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  or  for  the  blind  few 
deaf-blind  children  who  are  receiving  bene¬ 
ficial  education  and  help.  There  are  several 
others  whose  lives  have  previously  been  en¬ 
lightened  and  enriched.  Some  of  these  latter, 
upon  leaving  school,  have  slipped  back  into 
the  dark  and  silent  way  because  there  was  no 
one  at  hand  to  help  them  make  the  necessary 
human  contacts  and  keep  up  their  interest  in 
life.  With  all  the  willingness  and  ambition 
possible,  the  blind-deaf  individual  must  have 
help  in  maintaining  communication  with 
normal  life.  Not  all  the  doubly  handicapped 
are  by  nature  fitted  for  success  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  which,  for  many,  constitute  a 
great  resource.  Even  if  they  were,  they  would 
need,  added  to  this  type  of  training,  a  great 
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deal  of  literary  work,  especially  in  English 
and  reading,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  keep  in  touch  with  other  minds.  If 
this  educational  foundation  is  not  thoroughly 
given,  the  individual  must  sooner  or  later 
lose  ground.  There  are  today  too  many  deaf- 
blind  children  endowed  with  good,  active 
minds  who  have  been  placed  in  sanitariums 
for  mental  patients  because  the  authorities 
know  of  no  other  place  to  care  for  them. 
Naturally,  the  first  need  that  must  be  met  is 
the  elemental  need  of  shelter  and  food.  But 
it  is  surely  not  enough  that  we  clothe,  feed,, 
and  shelter  these  impoverished  young  lives; 
such  is  only  the  beginning  of  our  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Together  with  the  rest  of  humanity, 
these  children  possess  within  themselves  a 
pressing  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  hunger 
that  must  be  fed.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
provide  them  entertainment  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing;  we  must  consider  by  what  means  they 
may  best  be  prepared  for  the  long  years  of 
life  that  lie  before  them. 

A  human  mind  should  constantly  be  ac¬ 
tive  as  the  physical  body  grows.  Left  to  itself, 
the  mind  of  the  deaf-blind  child  develops 
the  primitive  animal  instincts  at  the  expense 
of  his  latent  mental  and  spiritual  qualities. 
As  such  a  child  grows,  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  parents  can  no  longer  cope  with 
the  situation  which  his  handicaps  create. 
Then  this  untutored  mind  and  unenlightened 
human  soul  is  forced  bv  his  antisocial  be- 
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havior  to  find  shelter  in  a  hospital  for  the 
insane,  all  for  the  want  of  the  right  teaching — 
a  neglected  child  of  society',  our  neglected 
child. 


EXAMINATION  TO  BE  HELD 

An  examination  (open  only  to  women)  for  tained  from  Samuel  Streicher,  Chairman, 
licenses  as  teacher  of  classes  for  the  blind  in  Committee  on  Licenses  to  Teach  Physically 
the  New  York  public  schools  is  scheduled  Handicapped  Children,  Board  of  Education 
for  the  fall  term  of  1945.  Details  may  be  ob-  no  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 


COOKING  HINTS  FOR  BLIND  HOUSEWIVES 

As  told  to  EDNA  MAE  DeMARCE  by  ELENA  ZELAYETA 


I  was  only  in  my  mid-thirties  when  I  be¬ 
came  totally  blind — and  I  had  a  baby  coming. 

Believe  me,  the  agony,  the  terror,  the 
depths  of  despair  into  which  I  was  plunged 
were  as  black  as  those  of  anyone  who  loses 
his  sight.  It  took  about  a  year  to  regain  my 
nervous  balance  and  overcome  the  bitterness 
I  felt  toward  the  dreadful  fate  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  me.  But  gradually  I  realized  that  my 
friends,  my  family,  and  the  world  were  the 
same  as  before  I  lost  my  sight.  It  was  only 
that  I  had  to  learn  over  again  how  to  live 
and  do  my  accustomed  chores. 

My  second  son  was  only  a  few  months  old 
when  I  took  over  the  entire  care  of  him  and 
of  our  home.  Many  times  the  spinach  went 
in  his  ear  instead  of  his  mouth,  but  the  little 
fellow  seemed  to  understand  and  co-operated 
pretty  well. 

When  you  are  blind  it  takes  longer  to  do 
things,  but  as  you  do  a  task  over  and  over  it 
becomes  easier,  until  vou  can  do  manv  things 
as  efficiently  as  if  you  had  your  eyes. 

When  I  re-entered  my  kitchen  for  the  first 
time  after  becoming  blind,  I  got  my  family 
to  help  me  arrange  all  the  packaged  food  and 
spices  so  that  I  knew  the  order  in  which  they 
came;  and  we  always  keep  them  that  way. 
System  is  a  “must”  with  the  blind.  Some 

Elena  Zelayeta,  who  teaches  cooking  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Center  for  the  Blind,  was  born  in  Mexico  City,  of 
Spanish  parentage,  but  has  lived  in  the  United  States 
since  1909,  and  received  her  early  education  in  San 
Francisco.  Cooking  is  in  her  blood.  Her  family  were 
restauranteurs,  and  she  herself  ran  a  restaurant  for  five 
years  before  she  lost  her  sight.  She  is  author  of  a 
cookbook  entitled  Elena’s  Famous  Mexican  and  Spanish 
Recipes. 

Edna  Mae  DeMarce,  to  whom  Mrs.  Zelayeta  tells  her 
story,  is  a  free-lance  writer  in  San  Francisco. 


things  I  can  tell  by  the  feel  of  their  con¬ 
tainers;  other  I  mark  with  anything — bits  of 
tape,  or  string,  or  a  line  of  heavy  enamel — 
anything  I  can  feel  and  recognize.  In  an 
emergency  one  can  always  tell  by  the  smell 
or  taste  what  is  in  a  container. 

Potatoes,  apples,  carrots — all  vegetables  and 
fruit — can  be  identified  by  their  feel  and 
smell. 

When  I  undertook  my  first  cooking  in  the 
dark,  I  followed  old,  well-known  recipes  that 
I  had  in  my  head.  I  thought  everything  out, 
and  planned  every  move  before  I  began. 

Often,  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  blind 
people  to  do  is  to  light  the  stove — they’re 
afraid  even  to  strike  a  match.  But  if  one 
locates  the  burner  before  turning  on  the  gas, 
then  strikes  the  match  with  his  right  hand 
while  turning  the  burner  on  with  the  left, 
there  is  little  danger.  You  can  hear  it  light, 
or,  by  waving  the  hand  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
burner,  you  can  feel  the  heat.  If  you  have  a 
slight  accident  and  get  burned  a  little,  don't 
be  discouraged.  I  have  never  received  more 
than  slight  burns,  and  I  have  never  heard  of 
even  a  sighted  cook  who  didn't  get  burned 
now  and  then.  If  you  turn  the  burner  down, 
always  feel  to  be  certain  you  didn’t  turn  the 
flame  clear  out. 

When  you  put  kettles  on  the  stove  be  sure 
their  handles  are  turned  away  from  the  front 
of  the  stove  so  vou  won't  run  into  them  or 
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knock  them  and  their  contents  oflF  on  the 
floor.  Watch  also  that  the  teakettle  spout  is 
turned  so  it  won’t  send  steam  up  your  un¬ 
suspecting  arm. 

Potatoes  and  apples  are  peeled  around  and 
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around.  Through  practise  your  touch  be¬ 
comes  so  keen  you  can  tell  when  there  are 
spots  or  skin  left  on.  I  use  a  scraper  on  the 
carrots. 

To  peel  a  fresh  tomato  for  salad,  I  stick  it 
on  a  fork  and  hold  it  over  a  burner  until  the 
skin  pops.  Then  it  will  peel  easily  without 
losing  its  juice. 

You  can  hear  water  boiling.  It  is  safer  to 
put  the  right  amount  of  water  on  in  the 
kettle  you  expect  to  use,  allow  it  to  come  to 
a  boil,  and  then  drop  the  vegetables  into  it, 
rather  than  try  to  pour  boiling  water  over 
them  in  the  kettle. 

It  is  easier  to  put  the  frying  pan  on  the 
burner  and  then  light  the  gas.  You  can  tell 
by  the  smell  when  it  is  getting  hot :  the 
chances  are  you’d  tell  in  that  same  way  if 
you  could  see.  In  frying  meat,  you  can  tell 
when  one  side  is  done  by  a  quick  jab  with 
one  finger.  Raw  meat  is  soft  and  slippery, 
but  when  it  is  done,  it  is  firm.  It  is  easy  to 
flour  your  meat  by  putting  it  in  a  paper  sack 
with  a  little  flour,  then  hold  it  closed,  and 
shake  well. 

One  way  to  avoid  lumpy  gravy  is  to  shake 
the  flour  and  water  briskly  in  a  tight  jar — 
about  two  tablespoons  of  flour  to  one  cup 
of  water. 

To  deep  fry,  use  a  heavy  skillet  that  won’t 
dance  around.  Be  sure  the  handle  is  properly 
set  so  vou  won’t  knock  it  off. 
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The  dishes  I  found  difficult  to  prepare  I 
repeated  again  and  again  until  they  became 
easy.  I  realized  I  had  to  start  at  the  beginning 
and  find  new  ways  of  doing  things.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  I  put  in  a  clove  of  garlic  which  I 
wish  to  remove  later,  I  put  a  toothpick 
through  it  so  that  I  can  locate  it  easily.  Bay 
leaves  and  other  spices  may  be  put  in  a  tea 
ball  and  thus  removed  easily  from  soups  and 
stews  just  before  serving. 

I  learned,  too,  that  I  could  get  my  drop 
cookies  more  uniform  in  size  if  I  shoved  the 
dough  off  the  spoon  with  my  finger. 

I  reheat  leftover  vegetables  in  a  sieve 


which  I  set  over  a  kettle  of  hot  water. 

To  measure  level  spoonfuls  of  any  liquid, 
it  is  easier  to  put  some  of  the  liquid  in  a 
bowl  and  dip  it  out.  Reach  clear  to  the 
bottom,  and  then  bring  your  spoon  up  level, 
and  across  to  your  mixing  bowl.  If  you  only 
need  a  few  drops,  as  in  the  case  of  flavoring, 
it  is  better  to  use  an  eyedropper. 

If  you  whip  cream  in  a  deep  bowl  with 
straight  sides,  it  will  not  spatter  so  much. 

I've  learned,  too,  that  a  teaspoon  of  salt 
added  to  the  water  in  which  eggs  are  boiled 
will  prevent  them  from  cracking. 

Custards  are  easily  made  in  the  top  of  a 
double  boiler.  To  tell  when  one  is  done, 
insert  a  knife  blade  about  the  center  of  the 
pan  and  if  it  comes  out  clean,  the  custard  is 
done.  If  some  of  the  custard  sticks  to  the 
blade,  let  it  cook  a  little  longer. 

It  is  easier  to  beat  a  cake  with  the  hands; 
then  you  can  feel  the  edge  of  the  bowl  and 
keep  the  batter  from  slopping  over.  I  sep¬ 
arate  eggs  by  breaking  them  into  my  hand, 
allowing  the  white  to  filter  through  my 
fingers  while  I  retain  the  yolk  in  my  hand. 
Experience  also  enables  one  to  measure  salt 
by  the  feel  of  it  sifting  through  one’s  fingers. 

In  measuring  most  things,  it  is  wise  to 
keep  a  plate  under  your  hands  in  case  some 
of  it  drops. 

Your  oven  thermostat  should  be  checked 
to  be  sure  it  registers  correctly.  Then  you 
can  set  the  temperature  dial  by  feeling  the 
markings.  I  time  my  cakes  by  radio  programs 
— two  fifteen-minute  programs  for  a  half- 
hour  cake;  or  you  can  use  a  clock  whose 
glass  door  opens,  allowing  you  to  feel  where 
the  hands  are.  Of  course,  there  are  braille 
watches  with  raised  dots  at  the  hour  nu¬ 
merals;  or  a  jeweler  can  put  metal  dots  on  an 
ordinary  watch  and  you  can  feel  where  the 
hands  are  pointing.  I  know  one  man  who 
even  tells  the  time  correctly  by  using  an 
ordinary  watch  without  a  crystal.  It  has  a 
closed  case  which  he  opens  to  feel  the  time. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  there  are  many 
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ways  for  a  blind  person,  as  well  as  a  sighted 
person,  to  do  difficult  things.  It  is  mostly  a 
matter  of  believing  one  can  do  a  task  and 
then  figuring  out  one’s  own  best  method  of 
doing  it.  If  you  don’t  try,  you  can’t  expect  to 
accomplish  anything.  Certainly  it  is  better  to 
go  ahead  and  blunder  now  and  then  than  to 
sit  with  folded  hands  bemoaning  your  fate. 

Forget  you  can’t  see,  and  go  about  your 
duties  as  usual,  and  some  day  you’ll  arrive  at 
the  stage  where  you  will  be  so  interested  and 
busy  that  you’ll  not  even  think  about  being 
blind.  That  may  sound  impossible  to  you 
now,  but  I  know  it  is  true  because  I  often 
forget  my  blindness. 

The  more  you  go  about  working  and 
playing,  the  more  keenly  you  will  develop 
your  other  senses — your  ears  will  notice  and 
interpret  every  sound,  telling  you  who  is 
speaking,  or  when  the  coffee  starts  percolat¬ 
ing.  Your  nose  will  tell  you  how  brown  the 
meat  is,  or  whether  you  have  the  bottle  of 
perfume  or  lineament.  Your  fingers  will  de¬ 
tect  dust  on  the  piano,  or  crumbs  on  the 
table.  Start  training  and  using  your  other 
senses — they  are  willing  and  intelligent  little 
bell-boys. 

Hobbies  are  a  good  thing  for  anyone,  and 
they  are  a  special  comfort  to  blind  people. 
Before  I  became  blind,  I  ran  a  restaurant 
where  I  delighted  in  concocting  a  new  dish, 
where  my  biggest  thrill  was  when  a  customer 
ate  with  gusto,  or  exclaimed,  “This  is  deli¬ 
cious.  How  did  you  make  it?” 

But  when  I  became  blind  all  this  came  to 
an  end — my  stove  grew  cold,  and  the:  tables 
still.  No  longer  was  there  the  tantalizing 
odor  of  tortillas,  or  of  a  roasting  turkey,  the 
clatter  of  dishes,  or  the  laughter  of  my 
friendly  customers.  Closing  my  restaurant 
was  like  burying  a  loved  one.  It  was  my 
hobby. 

After  my  first  months  of  mental  agony,  I 
took  the  job  at  hand.  My  first  duty  was  to 
my  family.  Gradually  I  learned,  not  only  to 
cook  for  the  four  of  us,  but  to  do  our  laundry, 


and  to  can  fruit.  Last  year  I  put  up  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  quarts  of  fruit. 

After  I  had  gained  control  of  those  first 
tasks,  God  gave  me  more.  Gradually  I 
learned  to  entertain,  until  now  I  have  parties 
for  my  young  son  with  a  couple  of  dozen  en¬ 
ergetic  youngsters  romping  all  over  the 
house.  I  entertain  at  dinner,  or  have  buffet 
suppers  for  as  many  as  seventy-five  people. 

Later,  I  was  called  upon  to  teach  cooking 
to  a  class  of  sightless  men  and  women  at 

the  San  Francisco  Center  for  the  Blind:  and 

• 

now,  every  Wednesday,  we  stew  and  bake, 
and  prepare  a  delicious  meal  for  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  people  at  the  Center.  These 
meals  are  sold  at  cost  to  blind  persons  and 
their  friends  whom  they  may  wish  to  en¬ 
tertain. 

Along  with  this,  I  have  recently  published 
a  book  of  which  more  than  14,000  copies 
have  already  been  sold. 

And  now  I’m  being  called  upon  to  speak 
before  clubs,  schools,  churches,  and  over  the 
radio.  My  life  is  once  more  full  and  happy. 

Just  recently  I  got  my  guide  dog.  We  call 
her  Chulita,  a  Spanish  word  meaning  “dear” 
or  “darling.”  She  is  just  that,  too,  and  the 
new  freedom  she  gives  me  is  another  joy. 

I  tell  you  all  this  only  to  show  what  can 
be  done  once  a  start  is  made.  What  I  have 
done,  you,  too,  can  do.  Take  the  task  at  hand, 
whatever  it  is,  and  work  it  out.  Add  other 
things  gradually,  the  things  in  which  you 
are  most  interested.  In  my  own  case,  the 
chief  interest  was  in  cooking,  but  for  some 
of  you  it  may  be  music,  or  writing,  or  weav¬ 
ing,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  occupations. 

Now  I’ve  rambled  a  long  way  from  the 
topic,  “Hints  to  Blind  Housewives.”  But  I 
still  say,  do  your  housework,  and  then  find  a 
hobby  too.  Work  hard  at  a  hobby  through 
which  you  can  help  others,  and  your  happi¬ 
ness  will  be  assured. 

Never  say  “I  can’t.”  Always  determine, 
“I’ll  try;  I’ll  do  my  best;  and  with  God’s 
help,  I’ll  do  it.” 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  BABIES 

GABRIEL  FARRELL 


One  of  the  most  interesting  projects  ever 
undertaken  by  Perkins  Institution  in  its  long 
years  of  initiating  and  carrying  out  pioneer¬ 
ing  ventures  was  conducted  during  the  past 
summer  at  Perkins  in  the  two-week  period 
from  June  17  to  June  30.  It  took  the  form  of 
a  summer  school  for  mothers  and  their  pre¬ 
maturely  born  babies.  Twenty  babies  and 
twenty  mothers  was  the  objective  set;  ac¬ 
tually,  seventeen  babies  and  twenty-one 
mothers  were  present.  Two  mothers  came 
without  their  babies.  In  one  of  these  in¬ 
stances,  the  mother  attended  the  school  for 
the  first  week,  and  the  father  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  during  the  second  week.  Three 
fathers  attended  the  school  during  most  of 
the  session,  and  several  other  fathers  visited 
it  from  time  to  time. 

The  children  present  all  had  two  things  in 
common,  one  relatively,  and  the  other  defi¬ 
nitely.  First,  they  were,  in  varying  degrees, 
all  visually  handicapped,  and  many  of  them 
will  have  to  go  to  schools  or  classes  for  the 
blind.  Secondly,  their  visual  defects  were 
related  to  one  common  factor — premature 
birth — as  all  of  these  babies  were  born  from 
five  to  fifteen  weeks  prematurely,  and  all 
weighed  under  four  and  one-half  pounds  at 
birth.  They  ranged  in  age  from  one  to  five 
years.  All  were  cute,  as  only  little  babies  can 
be,  but  they  varied  in  their  approximation  to 
normal  growth — emotionally,  physically,  and 
mentally. 


Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  here  describes  an  interesting  project 
carried  out  during  the  past  summer  at  Perkins  Institution, 
where  he  is  director. 


These  children  are  the  representatives  of  a 
new  cause  of  blindness*  which  experts  in  the 
field  say  may  reach  a  total  of  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  children  a  year.  Most  of  these  children 
would  probably  not  have  lived  ten  years  ago, 
but  with  more  modern  methods  of  caring 
for  prematurely  born  children,  many  more 
are  surviving.  And  of  those  surviving,  it  has 
been  predicted  that  about  twelve  per  cent 
will  have  a  visual  defect. 

The  visual  defect  which  causes  loss  of 
sight  in  these  children  is  brought  about  by 
the  blood  vessels  which  normally  cover  and 
nourish  the  eye  and  which,  in  a  full-term 
birth,  are  absorbed,  but  in  an  earlier  birth, 
are  not  absorbed;  and  in  their  mesh  is  formed 
a  fibrous  growth  behind  the  lens.  Dr.  Theo¬ 
dore  L.  Terry,  of  Boston,  who  worked  out 
the  relation  of  this  disease  to  premature 
birth,  has  named  it  retrolental  fibroplasia, 
which  means  a  fibrous  growth  behind  the 
lens.  The  term  is  descriptive,  and  gives  no 
indication  of  the  cause,  since,  up  to  the 
present,  extensive  research  has  not  developed 
the  cause  nor  has  it  found  a  cure.  This  re¬ 
search,  however,  is  being  continued  with 
hopeful  resolution.  Dr.  Terry  has  sixty-eight 
cases  under  his  observation  and  has  located 
over  three  hundred  cases  throughout  the 
country.  As  knowledge  of  this  disease  ex¬ 
tends,  ophthalmologists  are  finding  it  to  be, 
in  some  instances,  the  explanation  of  pre¬ 
viously  undiagnosed  cause  of  loss  of  sight. 

After  Dr.  Terrv  described  and  named  this 

J 

disease,  which  is  definitely  neither  contagious 

*An  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Terry,  of 
Boston,  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Outlook, . 
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nor  hereditary,  many  prematurely  born  chil¬ 
dren  were  brought  to  his  attention.  A  labora¬ 
tory  for  the  study  of  these  cases  was  set  up  at 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
and  from  the  medical  and  surgical  point  of 
view,  the  ophthalmologists  are  equipped  to 
handle  all  of  the  problems,  and  an  adequate 
and  efficient  staff  is  working  on  them.  But 
when  it  came  to  meeting  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  mothers,  most  of  whom  were 
appalled  at  the  thought  of  having  a  child 
who  could  not  see,  Dr.  Terry  was  frankly  at 
a  loss.  First  he  turned  to  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
and,  with  the  approval  and  interest  of  Dr. 
Nathaniel  W.  Faxon,  director  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital,  Mrs.  Eunice  W. 
Wilson,  director  of  social  service,  assigned 
Miss  Ruth  M.  Butler  to  visit  in  the  homes,  to 
advise  the  mothers,  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  children. 

Later,  it  became  apparent  that  educational 
and  psychological  guidance  was  needed,  and 
the  medical  authorities  then  turned  to 
Perkins.  Miss  Jane  Smith,  psychometrist, 
joined  Miss  Butler  in  home  visiting.  It  was 
soon  decided,  however,  that  the  greatest  gain 
could  be  made  by  bringing  together  a  group 
of  mothers  and  babies  for  instruction  and 
observation.  Funds  to  finance  the  project 
were  secured  from  a  generous  trust  fund,  and 
Perkins  undertook  the  task  of  organizing  the 
program. 

The  first  reaction  of  these  mothers  was 
surprise  at  the  beauty  of  the  Perkins’  grounds 
and  the  ample  facilities  for  the  education  of 
blind  children,  which  were  beyond  their  ex¬ 
pectation.  This,  in  itself,  did  a  lot  to  build 
morale.  The  mothers  proved  to  be  a  con¬ 
genial  group,  although  they  came  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  and  represented 
different  groups  of  society.  They  were  im¬ 
mediately  bound  together  by  the  common 
cause  which  brought  them  to  the  school. 
Perhaps  even  beyond  the  instruction  of  the 
experts  who  had  been  called  to  the  program 


was  the  benefit  gained  by  the  mothers  in 
sitting  together  and  exchanging  experiences. 
Hardly  had  the  first  week  been  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  mothers  were  talking  about  coming 
again  next  year,  or  at  least  having  an  al¬ 
umnae  reunion. 

The  program  was  built  along  two  lines: 
first,  a  series  of  lectures,  two  a  day,  one  at 
10:30  a.  m.  and  one  at  2  p.  m.;  and  second, 
continuous  opportunity  for  personal  confer¬ 
ences.  Each  mother  had  opportunity,  both 
in  the  private  conferences  and  at  the  general 
lectures,  to  ask  questions  and  to  present 
problems  pertaining  to  her  child,  and  to 
secure  answers  from  an  outstanding  group  of 
educators,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
medical  men  and  women.  Personal  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  mothers  were  conducted  by 
three  people.  Miss  Gertrude  Van  den  Broek, 
supervisor  of  Preschool  Blind  Services  of  the 
New  York  State  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  was  in 
residence  during  the  first  week.  In  addition:' 
to  her  scheduled  interviews,  she  met  with 
groups  of  mothers  at  almost  any  desired  hour 
of  the  day  and  night.  For  the  second  week, 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Totman,  worker  with  pre¬ 
school  blind  children,  Board  of  Education, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  present.  She,  too,  had 
many  talks  with  the  mothers  beyond  those 
scheduled.  The  third  consultant  on  full-time 
duty  was  Miss  Virginia  A.  Beal,  assistant  in 
nutrition  of  the  Department  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health,  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health. 

The  group  of  lecturers  was  an  imposing 
one,  beginning  with  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Terry, 
and  including  Dr.  Harold  C.  Stuart,  of  the 
Department  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health;  Dr. 
William  M.  Schmidt,  Children’s  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  Marian  C.  Putnam, 
psychiatrist,  and  director  of  the  Children’s 
Center,  Boston;  Dr.  Abigail  A.  Elliott,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Nursery  Training  School; 
Dr.  Bronson  Crothers,  visiting  physician  at 
the  Children’s  Hospital;  Dr.  Herbert  L. 
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Barry,  Jr.,  psychiatrist  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital;  and  enough  others  to  pro¬ 
vide  two  lectures  a  day  for  the  two  weeks. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes  gave  several  talks  and 
held  many  conferences.  He  gave  psycholo¬ 
gical  tests  to  all  of  the  parents  present,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fathers. 

During  the  two  weeks,  a  nursery  school 
was  set  up  for  the  children  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Wood,  nursery- 
school  teacher  at  the  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies,  assisted  by  several  members  of 
the  Perkins  staff  and  some  nursery  school 
teachers  from  outside.  A  typical  nursery- 
school  program  for  children  was  conducted 
each  day.  The  mothers  had  opportunity  to 
observe  the  technique,  and  also  to  talk  with 
Mrs.  Wood  about  the  individual  problems  of 
their  own  children.  This  was  not  only  a  con¬ 
structive  way  to  care  for  the  children;  it 
was  a  great  relief  to  the  mothers  to  feel  that 
their  children  were  well  cared  for  during  the 
day.  It  took  some  adjustment  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  mothers  to  believe  that  they 
could  attend  lectures,  go  swimming,  or  walk 
about  the  grounds,  and  be  confident  that 
their  children  were  in  good  hands. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Marshall,  social  worker  at 
Perkins,  was  in  charge  of  this  novel  summer 
school  for  mothers  and  babies,  and  great 
credit  is  due  her  for  the  fine  atmosphere 
which  prevailed,  and  for  the  smooth  way  in 
which  this  new  venture  was  carried  out. 


That  it  met  a  real  need  was  attested  by  the 
fact  that  within  a  week  after  the  invitations 
went  out  the  objective  of  twenty  mothers  and 
twenty  babies  had  been  reached.  There  were 
no  withdrawals  except  in  the  case  of  twins 
who  came  but  were  not  accepted  because 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  mumps. 

Speaking  of  twins,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
know  that  through  inquiry  at  one  of  the 
lectures  at  which  fifteen  mothers  were  pres¬ 
ent,  it  was  learned  that  there  had  been  in  this 
group  five  sets  of  twins,  but  that  only  one 
set  was  still  living,  and  of  this  set  only  one 
was  blind.  The  twins  who  had  the  mumps 
were  originally  triplets,  but  one  had  died. 
The  two  living  are  both  visually  handi¬ 
capped.  Five  of  the  mothers  present  had 
older  children,  none  of  whom  have  visual  de¬ 
fects.  Three  of  the  mothers  and  two  of  the 
fathers  were  prematurely  born,  but  all  have 
good  sight.  Five  of  the  husbands  of  the 
mothers  present  are  in  the  armed  services. 
All  but  one  of  the  fifteen  babies  were  born  in 
hospitals. 

As  the  mothers  left  with  their  babies  at  the 
end  of  the  two  weeks,  there  was  a  genuine 
feeling  of  appreciation  for  what  they  had 
learned.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  gains 
was  in  the  new  view  of  what  the  blind  can 
do  and  what  opportunities  there  are  ahead 
for  their  own  children,  many  of  whom  may 
be  so  handicapped  visually  that  they  will  be 
classified  as  blind. 
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WINS  DANA  MEDAL 


The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded  an¬ 
nually  for  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision,  was  presented  this  year  to  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Zentmayer,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Zent- 
mayer  was  selected  for  this  honor  by  the  St. 


Louis  Society  for  the  Blind,  through  which 
the  medal  is  offered  by  Mr.  Leslie  Dana,  of 
St.  Louis.  Dr.  Zentmayer  is  a  practicing 
ophthalmologist,  and  is  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


THRIFT  AND  THRIVE  D\\rELL  IN  THE  SAME  HIVE 


This  motto  I  had  just  expanded  to  my  Over¬ 
brook  staff  when  a  new  housemother  came, 
all  aglow,  to  assure  me  of  her  interest  and 
co-operation.  She  said,  in  substance:  “I  was 
brought  up  in  a  little  self-help  orphanage 
where  frugality  was  the  rule  in  everything 
except  love  and  devotion.  Our  matron  was  a 
dear,  motherly  widow,  practical,  yet  full  of 
the  smace  of  God.  We  children  believed  in 
her.  She  taught  us  through  word  and  deed 
that  what  we  had  was  lent  us  to  be  used, 
never  abused;  that  to  waste  things,  food  par¬ 
ticularly,  was  sinful.  Both  she  and  we  prac¬ 
ticed  the  clean-plate  habit  together,  and 
throve  alike  in  body  and  in  spirit.  She  never 
ordered  us  to  ‘eat  it  up!'  We  wanted  to,  for 
we  liked  every  dish — even  parsnips. 

“There  were  twelve  of  us  children.  A 
favorite  grace  at  table  was: 

Some  hae  meat  and  canna  eat; 

And  some  would  eat  that  want  it, 

But  we  hae  meat  and  we  can  eat, 

Sae  let  the  Lord  be  thankit. 

“We  knew  many  others  too,  each  child, 
when  asked,  saying  the  grace  of  his  choice. 
Sundays  we  sang  one;  also  a  thanks..  Every¬ 
thing  was  different  Sundays.  Our  table-talk 
then  sparkled  with  gleanings  of  optimism 
from  our  matron’s  pretty,  red  volumes,  The 
Bright  Side ,  and  Poems  for  Youth. 

“The  saying,  Order  is  Heaven's  First  Law, 
she  explained  to  us,  and  we  eagerly  obeyed 
it  indoors  and  out.  There  was  a  place  for 


everything  and  everything  in  its  place.  We 
wanted  it  so.  As  to  the  virtue  of  thrift — what 
fun  it  was  to  make  lamplighters  out  of  news¬ 
paper!  We  zealously  took  turns  carrying 
dishwater  to  our  individual  gardens.  No 
prizes  were  given;  our  housemother’s  smile 
sufficed. 

“Yes,  we  made  a  happy  family;  grew  up 
to  understand  the  maxim  Waste  Not,  Want 
Not,  especially  in  its  bearing  on  our  future. 
When  I  was  old  enough,  I  was  placed  out  as 
mother’s  helper;  loved  it  and,  in  due  season, 
married  the  young  man  of  the  family.  We 
had  a  darling  daughter  whom  I  brought  up 
as  I  had  been.  But  she  died  early,  as  did  my 
husband.  Then,  feeling  forlorn,  and  craving 
to  serve  other  children,  I  have  sought  this 
institution;  for  surely,  as  you  have  just  told 
us,  blind  youth  especially  need  to  be  shown 
how  to  become  frugal  as  a  habit.  I  fancy 
many  a  one  of  them  is  destined  to  find  time 
a  drug  on  his  mar\et,  hut  material  goods 
none  too  plentiful. 

“So  I  hope  to  become  a  real  housemother. 
While  I  may  seem  to  you  zealous,  I  for¬ 
tunately  have  cultivated  tact  with  young  and 
old,  and  believe  I  shall  not  overdo  things. 
May  I  not  have  your  approval  in  leading  my 
group,  happy  because  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness  and,  of  course,  efficient 
because  thrifty?” 

Naturally,  I  gave  the  dear  lady  my  hearty 
approval;  and  naturally,  too,  her  charges 
came  to  shine  with  much  of  that  grace  of 
God  which  she  herself  so  well  exemplified. 
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MEMORY  OF  PRESIDENT 
HONORED  BY  FOUNDATION 

At  a  quiet  ceremony  held  in  the  Helen 
Keller  Room  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  on  Friday, 
June  29,  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  an  en- 
engrossed  memorial  resolution  in  tribute  to 
her  late  husband,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
who  had  been  honorary  president  of  the 
Foundation  during  his  years  in  office  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution,  which  was  presented  by 
Helen  Keller  on  behalf  of  the  trustees,  reads 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  life  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose¬ 
velt  was  characterized  by  a  magnificent  and  un¬ 
swerving  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  fellow 
men;  and 

Whereas,  His  compassion  embraced  all  man¬ 
kind,  and  especially  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  sick, 
and  the  afflicted — the  subject  of  our  special  con¬ 
cern;  and 

Whereas,  In  his  release  from  earthly  bonds 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  suf¬ 
fered  grievously  in  the  loss  of  its  beloved  Honor¬ 
ary  President,  and  the  blind  of  America  have  lost 
an  ardent  and  devoted  champion  of  every  meas¬ 
ure  designed  to  enrich  their  lives;  and 

Whereas,  His  unfaltering  and  indomitable 
courage  in  the  face  of  every  adversity  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  an  unexampled  inspira¬ 
tion  to  every  human  soul; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  pro¬ 
foundly  conscious  of  our  own  great  loss  and  of 
the  loss  to  the  entire  world  which  mourns  him, 
we  reaffirm  our  faith  in  his  philanthropic  works, 
and  rededicate  ourselves  to  services  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  which  he  so  nobly  consecrated,  believing 
this  to  be  the  one  sure  way  in  which  he  would 
have  us  justify  his  faith  in  us;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  we  convey  to 
Mrs.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  tragic  bereavement  and  our  eternal  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  inspiration  of  his  noble  life. 


DIRECTOR  OF  BOOKS 
FOR  ADULT  BLIND  NAMED 

Joseph  P.  Blickensderfer,  who  has  served 
as  editor  of  the  United  States  Quarterly  Boo\ 
List  since  its  inception  last  fall,  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  Books  for  the  Adult 
Blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  He  assumed 
his  new  duties  on  July  1.  He  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  editor  of  the  Boo\  List. 

Dr.  Blickensderfer  came  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Hobart  College,  where 
he  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1918,  and  of 
Harvard  University,  where  he  obtained  his 
M.A.  degree  in  1920,  and  his  Ph.D.  in  1926. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculties  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Harvard 
University,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
and  was  professor  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  from  1929  until  1942,  when  he 
became  dean  of  University  College. 

As  president  of  the  Association  for  General 
and  Liberal  Education,  Dr.  Blickensderfer 
edited  the  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
ference  of  university  administrators  held  in 
Chicago  on  March  20  and  21,  1944,  and  also 
the  Association’s  first  bulletin,  On  General 
and  Liberal  Education,  a  collection  of  essays 
by  prominent  educators  and  writers  on  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  future  of  education.  He 
was  also  editor  of  the  volume,  English  Litera¬ 
ture:  The  Eighteenth  Century,  in  the  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  English  Literature  Series.  He  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  numerous  roundtable  discussions 
on  the  radio;  and  has  lectured  widely  on  con¬ 
temporary  literature  and  liberal  education. 

In  announcing  Dr.  Blickensderfer’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian 
of  Congress,  expressed  the  Library’s  grati¬ 
tude  to  Edgar  F.  Rogers,  Executive  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Chief  Assistant  Librarian,  who, 
since  the  resignation  of  Robert  A.  Voorus  in 
April,  1944,  has,  in  addition  to  his  own 
regular  duties,  served  as  Acting  Director  of 
Books  for  the  Adult  Blind. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Braille  and  Talking  Book  Reading:  A 

Comparative  Study,  by  Berthold  Lowen- 

feld,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  1945.  53  pages.* 

Braille  and  Talking  Boo\  Reading  is  a 
careful,  yet  highly  readable,  analysis  of  the 
relative  merits  of  these  two  reading  media 
with  respect  to  speed  and  comprehension  at 
the  primary  and  elementary  grade  levels.  In 
his  investigation,  the  author  had  the  co¬ 
operation  of  12  schools  for  the  blind  and  of 
481  pupils.  Although  there  is  now  quite  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  of  the  Talking  Book  as  an 
invaluable  medium  for  recreational  reading 
by  the  blind  of  all  ages,  considerable  doubt 
has  existed  in  the  minds  of  educators  with 
regard  to  the  advisability  of  its  extensive  use 
in  connection  with  the  school  curriculum.  It 
has  been  feared  that  too  great  availability  of 
the  Talking  Book  would  decrease  the  pupils’ 
willingness  to  buckle  down  to  the  more 
onerous  task  of  learning  braille;  yet  the 
pupils  must  have  braille.  Many  types  of  ma¬ 
terials  do  not  lend  themselves  to  study  from 
the  Talking  Book  as  they  do  from  a  braille 
text — as,  for  instance,  problems  in  addition; 
or  cube  root;  or  maps;  or  statistical  tables. 
Because  of  a  possible  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  interest  in  braille  reading  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  in  braille  writing,  spelling  might 
suffer  severely;  yet  students  must  know  how 
to  spell  when  they  grow  up.  These  are  among 
the  points  raised  by  doubting  educators,  and 
they  have  sufficient  validity  to  warrant  not 
only  the  present  study,  but  others  which  Dr. 

*Made  possible  through  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  to  the  Talking  Book  Education  Project  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Lowenfeld  has  in  mind.  This  particular 
study  goes  far  to  shed  clearer  light  on  the 
educational  usefulness  of  the  Talking  Book, 
however. 

The  author’s  expressed  purpose  is  “to  com¬ 
pare  the  effectiveness  of  braille  and  Talking 
Book  reading  in  regard  to  speed  and  com¬ 
prehension,  and  also  to  consider  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  blind  children  for  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  reading.”  The  results  of  his  study 
justify  his  conclusions  that  the  Talking  Book 
is  superior  in  most  respects  to  braille  reading 
on  those  types  of  materials  which  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  Talking  Book  recording,  if  it  is 
used  to  supplement,  but  not  to  replace,  braille. 

The  study  has  been  limited  to  the  third, 
fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades.  The 
McCall-Crabbs  Standard  Test  Lessons  in 
Reading  were  used  as  test  material  with  only 
minor  adaptations  to  meet  the  needs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  presentation.1  Since  spon¬ 
taneous  speeds  of  braille  reading  were  de¬ 
sired,  no  established  time  limits  were  used 
for  the  braille.  The  Talking  Book  speeds 
were  arbitrarily  set  at  somewhat  less  than  the 
usual  reading  rate  for  Talking  Book  rec¬ 
orders  (180  w.p.m.).  For  the  sixth  and  sev¬ 
enth  grades,  171  w.p.m.  was  the  rate  used, 
and  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  158 
w.p.m.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  more 
rapid  rates  would  have  proved  feasible.  Even 
these  rates,  however,  are  two-thirds  faster 
than  the  average  rate  of  braille  reading. 

At  the  third  and  fourth  grade  level,  four 
modes  of  reading  were  studied:  (1)  Braille 


1  McCall,  William  A.,  and  Crabbs,  Lelah  Mae. 
Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Reading.  New  York:  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
1938  ed. 
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reading;  (2)  Talking  Book  reading;  (3) 
Talking  Book  reading  with  sound  effects; 
(4)  Talking  Book  reading  with  dramatiza¬ 
tions.  At  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade  levels  the 
selections  chosen  were  of  story  and  of  text¬ 
book  material  and  were  straight  reading.  For 
all  of  the  test  lessons  the  questions  were 
asked  orally. 

When  the  braille  reading  rates  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  were  compared  with  norms  on 
similar  material  for  the  seeing,  it  was  found 
that  the  seeing  pupils  read  inkprint  about 
twice  as  fast  as  the  blind  pupils  read  braille 
in  the  third  grade,  about  three  times  as  fast 
in  the  fourth  grade,  three  and  a  half  times 
as  fast  in  the  sixth,  and  four  times  as  fast  in 
the  seventh.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the 
blind  student  is  handicapped  in  comparison 
with  his  seeing  fellows,  and  very  much 
handicapped,  by  the  smaller  amount  of 
ground  he  can  cover  in  a  given  amount  of 
time.  If,  by  the  use  of  the  Talking  Book,  the 
blind  pupil  can  be  helped  to  overcome  this 
handicap,  even  in  part,  its  use  educationally 
would  seem  to  be  more  than  justified. 

Where  comprehension  is  concerned,  the 
results  of  the  experiment  were,  on  the  whole, 
favorable  to  the  Talking  Book.  There  were 
two  exceptions,  however.  At  the  third  and 
fourth  grade  level,  Talking  Book  reading 
with  dramatization  did  not  fare  as  well  as 
was  expected,  probably  because  the  listener’s 
attention  was  distracted  by  the  occurrence  of 
voices  other  than  that  of  the  narrator,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  the  selections  were  not  long 
enough  for  him  to  establish  the  different 
pattern  of  listening  which  is  necessary  for 
dramatization.  At  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grade  level  for  textbook  reading,  braille  was 
significantly  superior,  for  the  group  as  a 
whole,  to  Talking  Book  reading.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  with  increase  in  IQ  on 
the  part  of  the  readers,  the  superiority  of 
braille  decreased.  In  other  words,  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  easier  for  the  more  intelligent  to  change 
their  long  established  habit-pattern  of  reading. 


In  all  other  cases,  however,  the  Talking 
Book  was  superior  for  the  types  of  reading 
materials  used.  At  the  third  and  fourth  grade 
level,  Talking  Book  straight  reading  is  sig¬ 
nificantly  superior  to  braille  reading  by 
about  four  months  in  grade  score  achieve¬ 
ment.  For  sound  effects  on  the  Talking  Book 
the  results  are  favorable,  but  not  significantly 
superior,  to  braille.  It  is  noteworthy  that  com¬ 
prehension  is  lower  for  braille  reading,  as 
compared  with  Talking  Book  reading,  for 
those  pupils  whose  IQ’s  are  below  90.  When 
the  scores  of  these  children  were  counted  out, 
the  comprehension  values  for  the  rest  were 
not  markedly  higher  for  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
terial  than  they  were  for  braille  material. 

On  all  of  the  data,  the  scores  for  Talking 
Book  material  tended  to  more  homogeneous 
grouping  than  did  those  obtained  for  braille 
material. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  text¬ 
book^  selections  presented  to  the  sixth  and 
seventh  graders  showed  superiority,  for  the 
group  as  a  whole,  of  braille  over  Talking 
Book,  so  far  as  comprehension  was  con¬ 
cerned.  For  story  materials  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  values  are  about  the  same  in  both  read¬ 
ing  media. 

An  interesting  by-product  of  this  whole  in¬ 
vestigation  lies  in  the  striking  differences 
which  were  found  among  the  different 
schools  at  all  four  grade  levels.  The  differ¬ 
ences  are  small  in  the  lower  grades,  but  are 
considerable  in  the  upper.  These  interschool 
differences  can  have  more  than  one  explana¬ 
tion,  and  the  problem  merits  a  study  of  its 
own.  Another  noteworthy  finding  is  that  at 
the  seventh  grade  level  the  retardation  in 
comprehension  for  either  braille  or  Talking 
Book  material  is  two  years  with  respect  to 
norms  on  inkprint  reading  for  seeing  pupils. 
That  such  a  retardation  seriously  handicaps 
a  blind  student  is  obvious.  It  suggests  that 
training  in  listening  would  be  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  curriculum  of  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind. 
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Preferences  of  the  third  and  fourth  grade 
children  with  respect  to  modes  of  reading  do 
not  tally  with  their  actual  scale  of  efficiency, 
and  suggest  that  there  may  be  a  flaw  in  the 
educational  theory  that  the  child  knows  what 
is  educationally  best  for  him.  The  prefer¬ 
ences  were  judged  by  asking  the  children 
which  of  the  test  selections  they  liked  best. 
The  responses  indicated  that  about  io  per 
cent  of  the  choices  were  for  braille  selections, 
15  per  cent  for  Talking  Book  straight  read- 
ing,  35  per  cent  for  Talking  Book  with 
dramatizations,  and  40  per  cent  for  Talking 
Book  with  sound  effects.  Since  only  certain 
types  of  reading  material  can  be  enhanced  by 
sound  effects  or  dramatization,  probably  the 
point  to  note  here  is  that  each  and  all  modes 
of  Talking  Book  reading  were  preferred  to 
braille. 

Dr.  Lowenfeld  has  taken  pains  to  point  out 
that  this  study  reveals  the  effectiveness  of 
braille  and  Talking  Book  reading  as  each 
medium  exists  today.  Improvements  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  either,  or  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  using  either,  might  change 
the  picture  somewhat,  although  probably  not 
strikingly. 

The  monograph  closes  with  the  statement 
that  a  true  evaluation  of  the  future  of  the 
Talking  Book  as  an  educational  medium  can 
be  realized  only  when : 

1.  Blind  pupils  get  used  to  the  Talking 
Book  as  a  reading  medium,  and  purposive 
listening  techniques  are  developed. 

2.  Techniques  adapted  to  the  presentation 
of  informational  material  are  developed,  such 
as  those  for  place-finding,  rereading,  empha¬ 
sizing,  summing  up,  etc. 

3.  Methods  of  using  sound  effects  and 
dramatizations  are  further  tried  out  and 
developed. 

4.  Recording  techniques  are  perfected. 

5.  Braille  and  Talking  Book  reading  are 
purposefully  co-ordinated. 

6.  Ample  material  is  made  freely  available. 


To  this  itemized  statement  the  reviewer 
says  “Amen.”  Meanwhile,  however,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  taken  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  toward  better  understanding  of  the  true 
value  and  the  place  of  use  for  each  medium. 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Ph.  D. 


WAR-BLINDED  VETERAN 
WINS  WRITING  CONTEST* 

Lieutenant  Lloyd  H.  Greenwood, 
U.S.A.A.F.,  who  lost  his  sight  a  year  ago  last 
May  while  piloting  a  B-24  on  a  bombing  mis¬ 
sion  over  Austria,  has  just  won  a  writing  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  Baynard  Kendrick,  the 
mystery  writer  who  created  Duncan  Maclain, 
the  blind  detective,  and  whose  Melody  in 
Death  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
American  magazine.  Lieutenant  Green¬ 
wood’s  winning  entry,  entitled  “In  Wonder¬ 
land,”  appears  in  the  September  issue  of  The 
American.  It  records  the  reactions  of  at  least 
one  blinded  veteran  on  entering  what  he 
describes  as  “a  good  land  to  live  in.” 

“If  the  newcomer  is  brave  and  intelligent,” 
says  Lieutenant  Greenwood,  in  part,  “he  will 
plunge  deeper  into  this  new  land,  until  at  last 
he  reaches  a  region  of  unparalleled  wonder. 
The  grotesque  shapes  which  frightened  him 
at  first  are  indistinct,  but  they  are  all  colored 
with  a  fairvlike  rainbow  haze  of  shades  re- 

j 

membered  from  other  days.  Soon  they  glow 
with  a  new  radiance.  The  haze  disperses,  and 
objects  become  discernible  as  in  a  dream,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  are  real  and  can  he  touched. 

“The  newcomer  will  meet  all  his  old 
friends  and  many  new  ones  in  this  land.  His 
old  friends  will  have  lost  any  flaws  that  may 
have  marred  their  appearance.  The  ones  not 
neat  will  have  become  immaculate,  those  not 
handsome  will  have  retained  only  their  best 
features.  Each  will  have  acquired  a  new  ap¬ 
pearance  that  becomes  his  personality.  Only 
their  voices  will  remain  the  same  as  before.” 

^Quotations  from  Lieutenant  Greenwood’s  essay  are 
made  with  the  permission  of  The  American  magazine. 
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During  the  past  several  months,  Helen 
Keller  has  visited  34  Army  and  Navy  hos¬ 
pitals  in  19  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
talking  with  our  seriously  wounded  soldiers, 
telling  them  of  the  various  phases  of  her  life, 
and  letting  them  know,  through  speech,  and 
through  her  own  presence,  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  despite  great  handicap.  Her  work 
in  this  connection,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has 
been  described  by  doctors  in  the  hospitals 
visited  as  exceptional  in  its  morale  value. 
Everywhere  she  has  visited,  they  say,  wounded 
soldiers  have  been  stimulated  and  encouraged 
by  her  example.  Miss  Keller,  on  her  side,  has 
expressed  her  delight  and  amazement  at  the 
forward  strides  taken  in  the  treatment  of  the 
blind,  and  in  all  the  rehabilitation  work  being 
done  for  the  wounded  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  surgeons,  scientists,  and  teachers. 
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The  Foundation’s  Summer  Course  for 
Workers  with  the  Adult  Blind  was  offered 
this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  Institute  of  Public  and 
Social  Administration.  Through  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  ac¬ 
commodations  were  provided  on  the  College 
campus  in  Ypsilanti  and  the  students  enjoyed 
all  the  regular  activities  of  the  College. 

Thirty-one  students  from  thirteen  states 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  the  following  courses  were  of¬ 
fered:  Fundamentals  of  Social  Work,  by  Miss 
Pauline  Gollub,  of  the  Michigan  Children’s 
Center;  The  Field  of  Social  Work,  by  Mrs. 
Jane  Devereaux,  of  the  Detroit  League  for 
the  Handicapped;  Causes  of  Blindness  and 
their  Social  Implications,  by  Dr.  R.  Bruce 
Fralick  and  Dr.  Harold  Falls,  both  of  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Hospital, 
Ophthalmological  Service;  Fundamentals  of 
Educational  Psychology,  and  Advanced  Edu¬ 
cational  Psychology,  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld,  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  History  and  Philosophy  of  Work  with 
the  Blind,  and  Vocational  Adjustment,  by 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  also  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  staff. 

Graduate  students  received  credit  for  these 
courses  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  and  Social  Administration, 
Curriculum  in  Social  Work,  and  under¬ 
graduate  students  in  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Extension  Division. 

Thirty-seven  members  of  the  women’s 
clubs  of  Ypsilanti  volunteered  their  services 
as  readers,  and  their  generous  contribution  of 
time  and  interest  was  deeply  appreciated  by 
students  and  faculty. 
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The  seventh  consecutive  summer  school 
for  Negro  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  held  at  Hampton  Institute 
from  June  18  to  July  31,  was  well  attended. 
Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  director  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  made  the  preliminary  arrangements 
and  was  there  during  the  first  week  before 
starting  his  courses  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  other  instructors  were:  Miss 
Georgia  Lee  Abel,  principal  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Lucy  M.  Moore, 
supervising  teacher  in  the  Florida  School  for 
the  Deaf;  and  Miss  Vivian  R.  Greene,  itiner¬ 
ant  teacher  of  speech-reading  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  public  schools.  Four  of  the 
students  were  awarded  the  master’s  degree  in 
special  education,  and  two  others  completed 
their  baccalaureate  work. 

A  feature  of  the  session  was  the  two-day 
conference  of  The  National  Society  of  Special 
Education  on  July  19-20.  Among  the  speakers 
at  this  convention  were:  Francis  M.  Andrews, 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind;  Dr.  Powrie  Vaux  Doctor,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  and  history  at  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Dr.  Stanley 
J.  Pawelek,  supervisor  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion,  State  Department  of  Education,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland. 

The  courses  for  teachers  of  the  visually 
handicapped,  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  during  the  past  summer  aroused 
much  interest.  Those  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  taught  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  attracted 
students  from  eleven  different  states.  All  were 
teachers  of  visually  handicapped  children,  and 
all  but  two  were  college  graduates.  More  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  will  be  offered  next  summer 
leading  to  a  master’s  degree.  The  Institute 
of  Child  Development,  which  featured  a 
demonstration  of  equipment  and  methods 
used  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  approximately  600  persons,  most 
of  whom  were  not  students  at  the  University. 


The  course  for  sight-saving  class  teachers 
and  the  general  course  on  The  Exceptional 
Child,  taught  by  Miss  Olive  Peck,  supervisor 
of  braille  and  sight-saving  classes,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  were  attended  by  twenty  students. 

Requests  for  reservations  at  “Rest-Haven,” 
the  Foundation’s  summer  vacation  home  for 
blind  women  at  Monroe,  New  York,  were  so 
heavy  this  year  that  it  looked  at  one  time  as 
though  the  season  would  have  to  be  extended. 
This  was  later  found  to  be  unnecessary.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  summer,  “Rest-Haven”  enter¬ 
tained  approximately  175  guests,  as  compared 
with  141  for  the  1944  season. 


NEW  DIRECTORY  AVAILABLE 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
announces  the  publication  of  the  Sixth  Edi¬ 
tion  of  its  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  Direc¬ 
tory,  compiled  by  Helga  Lende,  librarian  for 
the  Foundation,  constitutes  a  completely  up- 
to-date  listing  of  organizations  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  of  prevention 
of  blindness  organizations  and  sight-saving 
classes.  The  price  of  the  Sixth  Edition  is 
$1.50. 


PAMPHLET  AVAILABLE 

In  June,  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  published 
an  excerpt  from  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Ross 
M.  Koen,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  en¬ 
titled  Proposed  Handicap  Compensation  for 
the  Blind.  Complete  copies  of  this  pamphlet 
may  now  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  au¬ 
thor:  Ross  M.  Koen,  P.  O.  Box  691,  Madison 
1,  Wisconsin. 


The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Occupations,  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Journal,  have  moved  from  524 
West  120  Street,  New  York  27,  to  82  Beaver 
Street,  Room  510,  New  York  5,  New  York. 


NECROLOGY 


The  death  occurred  on  June  14,  at  the 
House  of  Mercy  Hospital,  in  Pittsfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  of  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather, 
founder  and  honorary  secretary  of  The  Light¬ 
house,  headquarters  of  The  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  and  a  champion  of 
work  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  Mather,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Henry  Holt  and  Mary  Florence  West 
Holt,  of  New  York,  first  became  inspired  to 
work  for  the  blind  by  two  sightless  boys 
whom  she  met  at  a  concert  in  Italy.  She  and 
her  husband,  Rufus  Graves  Mather,  who 
survives  her,  founded  Lighthouse  No.  8,  in 
Italy,  and  Lighthouse  No.  10,  in  Canton, 
China.  In  China,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  also 
started  a  national  Lighthouse  movement 
under  the  presidency  of  Mme.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  In  1936,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  lectured 
in  Japan  on  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
justice  for  the  blind.  Mrs.  Mather  was  present 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Lighthouse 
for  the  blind  at  Osaka,  which  was  the  result 
of  the  visit  made  there  by  her  and  her  hus¬ 
band  in  1929. 

It  was  in  1904  that  Mrs.  Mather  returned 
to  America  after  extensive  travel  abroad  and 
began  the  activity  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
The  first  Lighthouse  began  in  the  home  of 
her  brother,  the  late  Roland  Holt,  at  44  East 
78  Street,  New  York.  “Light  through  Work” 
was  one  of  the  mottoes  originated  by  Mrs. 
Mather.  Prevention  of  blindness  was  another 
part  of  the  work  she  stressed.  Through  her 
efforts,  the  Special  Committee  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  of  The  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  was  appointed,  and 
from  this  developed  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


In  1915,  at  the  request  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Mrs.  Mather  went  to  France  and 
founded  the  Lighthouse  in  Paris  for  the  war- 
blind.  She  was  also  instrumental  in  founding 
Lighthouses  in  Poland  and  India. 

The  Lighthouse  movement,  begun  on  such 
a  modest  scale  in  New  York  so  long  ago,  has 
expanded  until  today  it  comprises  four  build¬ 
ings  owned  by  The  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City  and  filled 
to  overflowing  with  the  blind  at  work  and 
play. 

A  memorial  service  for  the  late  Mrs. 
Mather  was  held  at  The  Lighthouse  on 
Thursday,  June  28,  when  blind  friends  and 
co-workers  from  every  walk  of  life  gathered 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  woman  who  had  done 
so  much  to  bring  hope  into  the  lives  of  the 
sightless. 

R.  Henry  P.  Johnson,  executive  director  of 
the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  died  at  his 
home  in  Tampa,  on  June  22,  shortly  after  his 
return  from  touring  Army  rehabilitation 
hospitals  as  one  of  a  three-man  committee 
appointed  by  United  States  Surgeon  General 
Norman  T.  Kirk  to  study  and  investigate 
facilities  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war- 
blind.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  held  the  position  of 
executive  director  of  the  Florida  Council 
from  its  inception,  was  an  attorney  in  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  It  was  he  who,  in  1941,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Florida  Legislature  a  bill  calling 
for  a  state  agency  to  improve  the  living  and 
working  conditions  for  the  blind.  A  native  of 
Cleo,  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Johnson  was  born 
extremely  near-sighted.  A  fall  while  he  was 
still  a  youth,  further  impaired  his  vision.  For 
a  time,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  was  totally  blind, 
but  treatment  at  Johns  Hopkins  partially 
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restored  his  sight.  Mr.  Johnson  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  a  son,  and  a  daughter,  as  well 
as  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Clyde  L.  Browning, 
of  Jacksonville,  two  brothers,  and  a  sister. 

With  the  death  of  Charles  Kuhn,  on  May 
31,  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  lost  a  patron  of  many  years 
standing.  In  writing  of  him  for  the  Outloo\, 
Calvin  S.  Glover,  executive’  secretary  of  the 
Association  says  that  for  thirty-four  years  Mr. 
Kuhn  had  given  to  the  organization  the 
benefit  of  his  magnanimous  humanity  and 
his  profound  wisdom.  His  name  was  among 
those  who  assembled  at  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  in  December,  1910,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  organization  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind.  He  was  closely  associated 
with  his  brother,  Clarence  Kuhn,  in  the 
establishment  and  management  of  a  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
carry  on  that  work  when  Clarence  Kuhn 
died.  The  record  shows  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  elected  him  manager  of  the  shop 
on  February  8,  1912.  In  November,  1912,  Mr. 
Kuhn  was  elected  treasurer,  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  22,  1925,  he  was  made  president,  as  well 
as  treasurer.  In  1943  his  title  was  embellished 
by  the  term  “emeritus.” 

Robinson  Pierce,  former  professor  of 
physics  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  and  author  of  It  Was  Not  My  Own 
Idea,  a  book  about  blindness  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  died  at  his  home  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida,  on  August  6,  at  the  age 
of  67.  Mr.  Pierce  was  born  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University, 
where  he  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi, 
and  varsity  quarter-miler  during  his  college 
days.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
study  of  astronomy,  and  seemed  destined  for 
a  successful  career  in  that  field  when  blind¬ 
ness  blocked  his  path  and  forced  him  to 
change  his  direction.  For  years  he  ran  a 
small,  but  successful,  chicken  farm  in  New 
England.  Later  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Florida,  and  for  the  past  five  years  had 


made  his  home  in  West  Palm  Beach.  Dr. 
Harvey  N.  Davis,  president  of  Stevens  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  who  was  a  friend  of 
many  years  standing,  and  who  wrote  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  Mr.  Pierce’s  book,  describes 
him  as  “an  energetic,  cheerful,  quizzical,  and 
thoroughly  courageous  personality.” 

The  death  occurred  on  Wednesday,  July  18, 
of  Raymond  Henderson,  executive  director  of 
The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  an  energetic  and  devoted  worker  with 
and  for  his  fellow  blind.  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
was  born  in  California  in  1881,  received  his 
early  education  at  the  California  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  at  Berkeley  Public  High 
School.  Later,  he  attended  the  University  of 
California,  where  he  received  his  master’s 
degree.  During  his  attendance  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  until  1910,  he  was  a  supervisor  and 
part-time  teacher  at  the  California  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  In  1917  he  passed  the 
California  State  Bar  Examination  and  was 
licensed  to  practice  law;  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  he  became  a  member  of  the  California, 
Federal,  and  United  States  Supreme  Court 
bars.  In  addition  to  being  executive  director 
of  The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Henderson  was  chief  legal  counsel  of  the 
California  Council  for  the  Blind,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Brotherhood  for 
the  Blind.  In  the  words  of  Jacobus  tenBroek, 
president  of  The  National  Federation:  “The 
blind  of  the  nation  have  lost  a  devoted  friend 
and  benefactor  whose  contribution  to  their 
cause  will  be  his  enduring  monument.” 


SIR  IAN  FRASER  RE-ELECTED 
TO  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT 

Readers  of  the  Outloo\  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  in  the  recent  British  elections  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  head  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in 
London,  was  re-elected  as  Member  of  Parlia- 
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ment  for  the  constituency  of  Lonsdale,  Lan¬ 
cashire. 


NEW  ACT  STIMULATES 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  HANDICAPPED 
At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  Act  was 
passed  which  will  be  of  interest  to  all  workers 
for  the  blind.  This  Act  establishes  the  first 
week  in  October  of  each  year  as  National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week.  It 
reads,  in  part,  “During  said  week,  appropriate 
ceremonies  are  to  be  held  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  enlist 
public  support  for  and  interest  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  otherwise  qualified  but  physically 
handicapped  workers.”  Governors  of  all  states, 
mayors  of  cities,  and  heads  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  government,  as  well  as  leaders  of  in¬ 
dustry,  educational  and  religious  groups,  labor, 
veterans,  women,  farm,  scientific  and  profes¬ 
sional,  and  all  other  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  are  invited  to  participate. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  has  as  its  new  prin¬ 
cipal,  Josef  G.  Cauffman,  who  for  the  past 
eleven  years  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Cauffman 
assumed  his  duties  at  The  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  immediately  upon  the  retirement  of 
former  principal  A.  G.  Cowgill,  who  has  now 
been  named  principal  emeritus.  Mr.  Cauff¬ 
man,  who  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  received 
his  education  at  the  Western  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  and  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  eleven  years  he  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Michigan,  and  during  nine 
of  those  years  he  was  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  Dowagiac.  It  was  from  there  that 
he  went  to  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Cauffman  has  written  numerous  maga¬ 


zine  articles  on  professional  problems,  and 
has  many  organizational  ties.  He  is  a  life 
member  of  the  N.E.A.;  member  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Council  for  Exceptional  Children; 
and  past  president  of  the  Michigan  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Exceptional  Children.  He  is  also 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  American  Asso 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind;  secretary 
of  the  Honorary  Civilian  Committee  for  War- 
Blinded;  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  has  named  O.  E.  Day  its 
new  Chief,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Gayle  Burlingame.  Mr.  Day,  who 
has  been  placement  officer  for  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  since  1940,  was  born  at  Rigdon,  Indiana, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  that  state. 
Later  he  attended  Merom  College,  where  he 
completed  a  two-year  course  in  petroleum 
chemistry.  Previous  to  the  loss  of  his  sight, 
ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Day’s  experience  was  in 
corporation  business  in  the  chemical,  elec¬ 
trical,  and  mechanical  fields.  Blindness  was 
caused  by  an  explosion  in  a  chemical  labor¬ 
atory,  and  for  a  year  following  this  accident, 
Mr.  Day  was  physically  incapacitated.  For 
two  and  a  half  years  after  his  return  to  health, 
he  earned  his  living  working  in  a  taxicab  bus 
station,  answering  the  phone  at  night  and 
passing  out  the  customary  information.  Later, 
he  became  associated  with  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  there  com¬ 
pleted  a  six  months’  course  in  specialized 
personnel  work  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Day  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind;  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  of  Philadelphia;  and  of  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Incorpor¬ 
ated.  It  was  through  Mr.  Day’s  efforts  that 
the  employment  program  for  the  alumni  of 
Overbrook  was  developed — a  project  that  has 
resulted  in  the  self-supporting  employment  of 
60  per  cent  of  all  graduates  of  the  school  in 
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the  past  twenty  years,  and  25  per  cent  of  all 
students  attending  the  school  over  that  same 
period  of  time. 

The  North  Carolina  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Deaf  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Egbert  N.  Peeler  as  superintendent 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
G.  E.  Lineberry,  who  served  the  School  as 
superintendent  for  twenty-seven  years.  Mr. 
Peeler  is  a  native  of  Rockwell,  N.  C.,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
from  which  he  received  his  M.A.  degree.  He 
also  holds  an  A.B.  degree  from  Heidelberg. 
Although  only  41  years  of  age,  Mr.  Peeler 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  field 
of  education.  He  taught  for  one  year  in 
Spencer  High  School,  Spencer,  N.  C.,  and 
for  four  years  was  principal  of  Granite  Quarry 
High  School,  Granite  Quarry,  N.  C.  He  was 
business  manager  of  the  Greensboro  Public 
Schools  for  five  years,  and  has  been  executive 
secretary  of  the  State  Textbook  Commission, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  for  ten  years. 

The  North  Carolina  School  also  announces 
the  appointment  of  T.  E.  Stough  as  principal 
of  the  white  department,  succeeding  H.  C. 
Griffin,  who  was  principal  for  twenty-six 
years,  and  who  has  now  retired.  Mr.  Stough  is 
a  graduate  of  Duke  University,  where  he 
obtained  his  A.B.  degree  in  1925.  He  later 
did  graduate  work  at  the  Woman’s  College 
of  North  Carolina,  Duke  University,  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  His  previous 
teaching  experience  includes  a  year  at  Laurel 
Hill,  and  the  principalship  of  a  school  at 
Gibsonville. 


NEW  REHABILITATION  HEAD 

Major  Trygve  Gundersen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Rehabilitation 
of  Blinded  Soldiers,  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  War  Department,  Washington,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Colonel  Derrick  T.  Vail,  who  is  no 
longer  in  the  Army. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE 
BLIND  ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS 
CARD  BULLETIN 

This  is  the  seventh  season  that  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  has  offered  its  Christ¬ 
mas  card  service  to  agencies  for  the  blind, 
and  it  is  following  the  same  procedure  as  in 
previous  years  of  offering  agencies  the  boxed 
selections  at  the  same  price  N.I.B.  pays  for 
them. 

Circulars  describing  the  assortments  of 
boxed  cards  have  been  sent  to  agencies  for 
the  blind;  and  listed  below  are  the  special 
prices  at  which  these  cards  may  be  purchased: 

No.  1.  Feature — 21-card  Christmas 

Assortment . 45^  per  box 

No.  2.  Oil-Chrome  Etchings . 47^  per  box 

No.  3.  Humorous  Assortment ....  30^  per  box 
No.  4.  Religious  Assortment . 47^  per  box 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  regrets 
that  there  are  no  gift-wrapping  assortments 
available. 

The  above  prices  include  transportation 
charges  to  destination.  The  boxes  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  minimum  mailing  units,  or  mul¬ 
tiples  of  same,  as  listed  in  the  circular.  All 
orders  should  be  accompanied  by  cash  or 
check. 

There  will  be  a  tremendous  shortage  of 
Christmas  cards  this  year.  Present  indications 
are  that  manufacturers  will  be  completely  sold 
out  by  the  end  of  September.  N.I.B.  there¬ 
fore  urges  agencies  for  the  blind  to  place  their 
orders  immediately. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK  COUNCIL 
ELECTS  NEW  PRESIDENT 

Dr.  Philip  S.  Platt,  executive  director  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  on  June  5. 


BULLETIN  board 


D.  C.  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind — 
Miss  Marion  Sine,  member  of  the  D.  C.  Association, 
has  won  the  first  prize  of  $25  in  a  state-wide  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  D.A.R.  on  the  subject  of 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  Miss  Sine,  who  re¬ 
cently  graduated  from  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  from  the  Eastern  High  School  in  Balti¬ 
more,  plans  to  study  dictaphone  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  government  post  in  the  District. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Mrs.  Helen  Turner, 
of  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
appointed  to  teach  first  grade  at  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  coming  year,  succeeding  Miss  Ella  P.  John¬ 
son,  who  has  resigned  because  of  ill  health,  after 
serving  for  twenty-five  years.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Fye,  of 
Vinton,  will  serve  as  elementary  sight-saving  teach¬ 
ing;  and  Joseph  Klostermann  has  been  appointed 
piano-tuning  instructor  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Carl  Houdek,  who  is  leaving  the 
School  to  engage  in  private  piano  tuning.  Other 
resignations  include  those  of  Miss  Rose  Crowley, 
school  nurse,  who  has  resigned  because  of  ill  health; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Graesing,  fifth  grade  teacher,  who  is 
returning  to  public  school  work;  and  Miss  Joan 
Piper,  physical  education  instructor,  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  another  position  in  physical  education  work. 

Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind — The  one 
hundred  and  fifty  employees  of  the  Kansas  City 
Association  for  the  Blind  are  now  covered  by  hos¬ 
pital  and  surgical  care  insurance.  Rates  range  from 
75^  for  a  single  person  to  $3.50  for  an  entire  family, 
per  month,  which  covers  both  hospitalization  and 
surgical  insurance.  The  entire  cost  is  paid  by  the 
individual  employee,  and  the  money  is  deducted 
from  the  pay-check  once  each  month.  Fred  H. 
Sturm,  manager,  states  that  “This  association  has 
found  this  insurance  extremely  helpful  to  the  extent 
that  blind  people  are  treated  by  any  physician  they 
choose,  and  may  select  their  own  hospital.” 

The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — Again 
this  year  the  Minneapolis  Society  is  serving  as  a 
field  training  center  for  University  of  Minnesota 


graduate  students  who  are  taking  specialized  train¬ 
ing  in  work  with  visually  handicapped  people.  Miss 
Sue  Roth,  a  graduate  of  Mount  Mary  College,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  and  now  a  second-year  student 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  is  taking 
this  specialized  field  training  at  the  present  time. 

Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School — 
Twenty-eight  men  and  fourteen  women  attended 
the  39th  summer  session  for  the  adult  blind,  held 
at  the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
from  June  5  to  July  28.  Since  these  summer  school 
sessions  were  initiated  at  the  Minnesota  School, 
more  than  five  hundred  adults  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  training  offered,  which  includes  braille 
reading  and  writing,  typewriting,  and  the  usual  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  courses. 

The  New  Y or\  Association  for  the  Blind — George 
Bennette,  a  totally  blind  student  in  tenth  grade  at 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  has  won  first  prize  in  the  annual  Searchlight 
Short  Story  Contest,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  The  New  York  Association.  The  winning  story 
was  entitled  “Leipzig.”  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  to  Virgil  Miracle,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  for  his  short  story,  “Justice.”  These  stories 
will  appear  in  the  fall  issue  of  The  Searchlight. 

The  New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — Approximately  two  hundred  blind  students 
participated  in  the  114th  Commencement  Exercises 
of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  on  June  22.  Twelve  students  received 
Preliminary  Certificates,  and  thirteen  received  High 
School  Diplomas.  Seven  of  the  graduating  students 
are  planning  to  continue  their  education  in  colleges 
or  conservatories.  The  Commencement  address  was 
delivered  by  Mrs.  Ross  T.  Mclntire,  wife  of  Admiral 
Ross  T.  Mclntire,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — Miss  Emily  M. 
Spencer,  executive  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  So¬ 
ciety,  has  announced  that  the  Robert  Johnston 
Prize — a  scholarship  of  $200  to  cover  the  six-week 
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course  in  sight-saving  class  training  at  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity — was  awarded  this  year  to  Miss  Mathilde 
Creimeyer,  a  teacher  in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 
Miss  Creimeyer  will  have  charge  of  the  sight-saving 
class  at  the  Samuel  Cupples  School  this  fall. 

Vermont :  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Division 
for  the  Blind — The  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  directed  by  Miss  Ada  C.  Crampton,  has  re¬ 
cently  added  to  its  staff  another  worker,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  C.  Lyon,  of  Williston.  Mrs.  Lyon  has  been 
engaged  as  home  teacher  for  the  blind.  Miss  Vir¬ 
ginia  Cole,  who  previously  held  this  appointment, 
is  now  rehabilitation  agent,  and  will  work  with 
those  blind  people  who  are  considered  employable 
either  in  industry  or  home  industry.  Because  of 
lack  of  space  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  has  been  located  at  54  Elm  Street,  Mont¬ 
pelier. 


Wyoming:  State  Department  of  Education;  Divi¬ 
sion  for  Deaf  and  Blind — The  State  Department  of 
Education  has  expanded  its  services  for  the  blind, 
and  has  named  Miss  Mabel  E.  Hinds,  who  is  state 
field  agent  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  as  assistant  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  supervisor,  in  charge  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  for  the  blind.  Charles  Brammer,  a  native  of 
Wyoming,  has  been  appointed  placement  agent. 

Youngstown  {Ohio)  Society  for  the  Blind  and 
Disabled — The  Youngstown  Society  has  recently 
purchased  a  property  at  629  Bryson  Street,  which 
will  eventually  serve  as  a  center  for  all  of  the 
Society’s  activities.  A  display  room  at  the  front  will 
be  used  to  exhibit  products  made  by  the  blind. 
Offices,  classes  in  nutrition,  home  nursing,  braille, 
pottery,  and  crafts  will  occupy  the  first  floor;  and 
the  basement  will  be  used  as  a  broom-making  shop. 
Lions  Club  members  have  contributed  $1,000  to¬ 
ward  the  center. 


I.B.M.  RE-ESTABLISHES  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


The  announcement  has  just  been  made  that 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
has  re-established  its  school  for  training  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  people  to  operate  the  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter.  The  course  is  designed  to 
teach  the  elements  of  the  electromatic  type¬ 
writer  in  conjunction  with  the  operation  of 
transcribing  machines,  and  instruction  and 
facilities  for  practice  are  furnished  without 


cost  to  the  student.  The  school  is  located  in 
New  York  City.  Readers  of  the  Outloo\ 
residing  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York  who  are  interested  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Electro¬ 
matic  Typewriter  Training  School  should 
communicate  with:  Michael  Supa,  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corporation,  590 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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A  VISUAL  DEFECT  OF  THE  PREMATURELY 

BORN  INFANT* 

THEODORE  L.  TERRY,  M.D. 


The  survival  of  a  considerably  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  infants  born  two  months  or  more 
prematurely  has  been  made  possible  during 
the  last  decade  by  improved  methods  of  incu¬ 
bation.  An  eye  disease  formerly  observed  with 
extreme  rarity  in  infants  born  at  full  term 
is  now  a  rather  common  occurrence  in  these 
surviving  premature  infants.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  minimum  of  432  infants  will  be  blinded 
by  this  disease  yearly.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  statistics  compiled  by  the  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  on  the 
annual  survival  rate  of  3,600  extremely  pre- 


*Read  before  Massachusetts  Council  for  Organizations 
of  the  Blind,  at  Perkins  Institution,  May  26,  1945. 


Dr.  T:  L.  Terry  is  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  pathologist 
at  The  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infinnury,  Boston,  and 
acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology,  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School.  Fie  is  also  a  member  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Ophthalmology,  and  the  author  of  many 
articles  on  diseases  of  the  eye. 


mature  infants  and  on  the  frequency  of  12 
per  cent  of  these  infants  developing  the  eye 
disease,  as  determined  by  S.  H.  Clifford,  M.D., 
of  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  an  increment  of  blindness 
should  occur  as  improvement  in  premature 
infant  care  leads  to  an  even  larger  number 
of  survivals. 

Immediately  after  birth  and  up  to  time  of 
hospital  discharge,  the  immaturely  developed 
eyes  of  these  infants  show  no  abnormalities. 
Between  two  and  four  months  of  age,  the 
mothers  become  aware  that  the  babies  do  not 
see.  In  three  instances,  the  mothers  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  vision  was  present  for  a  time. 

The  abnormal  process  appears  to  be  based 
on  an  improper  development  of  the  eye,  both 
usually  being  involved.  When  the  eyes  are 
first  formed,  the  growth  of  the  inner  struc¬ 
ture  is  rapid,  requiring  a  temporary  network 
of  blood  vessels.  These  vessels  form  an  intri¬ 
cate  system  traversing  the  interior  of  the  eye- 
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ball.  The  blood  entering  the  back  of  the  eye 
in  the  region  of  the  optic  nerve  flows  for¬ 
ward,  nourishing  the  rapidly  growing  crystal¬ 
line  lens,  and  passes  into  veins  in  the  front  of 
the  developing  iris.  As  growth  continues,  the 
lens  develops  somewhat  less  rapidly,  and  the 
need  for  so  rich  a  plexus  of  blood  vessels  in 
the  eye  lessens.  As  a  permanent  complex  sys¬ 
tem  of  nourishment  forms  and  begins  to 
function,  the  vascular  system  becomes  more 
simplified.  This  new  nutriment,  the  aqueous 
humor,  is  a  clear,  colorless  fluid,  which  filters 
from  the  blood  vessels  of  the  ciliary  body. 
Were  there  no  such  substitution  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  nutritional  system  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
making  it  necessary  for  even  a  simplified 
blood  vessel  net  to  be  retained  in  the  very 
center  of  the  eye,  vision  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  less  acute.  As  the  ciliary  body  develops 
further,  this  new  system  becomes  more  ef¬ 
ficient,  until  it  reaches  a  stage  when  it  alone 
is  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  nourishment 
needed  by  the  crystalline  lens.  Thus,  the  orig¬ 
inal  net  of  blood  vessels  in  the  eye  undergoes 
disuse,  finally  disappearing  some  two  weeks 
before  normal  time  for  birth.  Infants  born 
more  than  two  weeks  too  soon  have  this  tem¬ 
porary  blood  vessel  system  present  and  it  is 
easily  seen  as  long  as  it  is  present.  The  blood 
vessels  disappear  while  the  patient  is  still  at 
the  hospital  and,  in  most  instances,  the  infants 
develop  normal,  sound  eyes.  In  one  out  of 
eight  of  the  extremely  premature  infants, 
however,  there  is  a  growth  of  opaque,  white 
tissue  of  a  fibrous  nature  located  on  the  back 
of  the  crystalline  lens  within  the  meshes  of 
the  closed  blood  vessel  net  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  disintegrate.  With  its  development, 
the  blood  vessel  system  which  had  formerly 
appeared  to  close,  reopens  and  carries  blood 
again.  This  opaque  tissue,  forming  a  curtain 
behind  the  crystalline  lens,  usually  completely 
screening  the  back  portion  of  the  eye  from 
the  front,  reduces  vision  by  preventing  the 
light  rays  from  reaching  the  retina.  As  the 
aqueous  humor  does  not  form  in  a  normal 


amount,  the  growth  of  the  eye  is  retarded,  or 
ceases  completely,  and  one  observes  a  shallow, 
or  completely  absent,  anterior  chamber. 

The  iris  develops  improperly,  retaining  the 
blue  color  characteristic  of  the  new  born  baby. 
The  eyes,  being  unable  to  see  clearly,  have 
no  incentive  to  fix  steadily  on  any  object  and 
thus  usually  wander  in  jerking,  irregular, 
searching  movements.  Fibrillae  developing  in 
the  vitreous  humor  of  these  eyes  gain  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  retina;  and,  after  their  formation, 
even  slight  growth  of  the  eye  will  produce 
folds  and  separation  and  other  abnormalities 
of  the  retina.  Complications  may  arise,  such 
as  glaucoma,  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  opacity  of  the  lens  and 
the  cornea.  Destructive  hemorrhages  some¬ 
times  spontaneously  occur  within  the  eye.  The 
opaque  tissue  is  developed  to  a  variable  extent, 
thus  there  are  varying  degrees  to  which  vision 
is  reduced.  Growth  of  the  eye,  development 
of  a  normally  deep  anterior  chamber,  and 
the  development  of  a  normal  iris  color  all 
appear  to  indicate  a  less  unfavorable  con¬ 
dition. 

The  temporary  vascular  structure  through 
the  interior  of  the  developing  eye  is  called  the 
vascular  tunic  of  the  eye,  or  tunica  vasculosa 
lends.  Until  these  recent  studies  were  made, 
this  disease  process  was  called  persistent 
tunica  vasculosa  lends.  However,  the  disease 
process  is  so  much  more  than  simply  a  per¬ 
sistence  of  blood  vessels  that  this  original 
name  is  a  very  faulty  one.  Retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  has  been  suggested  as  a  more  fitting 
name,  as  it  means  a  growth  of  abnormal 
fibrous  tissue  behind  the  crystalline  lens. 

It  is  essential  that  the  cause  be  known 
precisely  in  order  that  the  most  efficient  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  prevention  and  for  the  treatment 
can  be  ascertained.  The  possible  causes  can  be 
classified  first  into  those  abnormalities  which 
would  originate  from  the  parents,  before  the 
child  is  born.  They  are:  heredity;  toxemia 
related  to  pregnancy,  or  illnesses  during 
pregnancy;  blood  incompatibilities  between 
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the  mother  and  unborn  infant;  the  use  of 
new  medication  not  previously  available;  and 
the  processes  which  produce  the  premature 
birth.  Of  these  possible  factors,  heredity  can 
be  ruled  out.  None  of  these  factors,  by  their 
presence  or  absence,  are  associated  consistently 
with  the  development  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia.  In  fact,  either  one  or  both  of  twins 
subjected  to  identical  premature  environment 
may  have  the  disease.  However,  further  work 
in  these  channels  is  being  continued. 

The  second  group  is  related  to  disturbances 
in  the  premature  infant  after  birth.  These 
infants  are  put  “on  their  own’'  before  all 
organs  of  the  body  can  work  efficiently.  They 
cannot  keep  themselves  warm  enough,  thus 
necessitating  an  elaborate  incubator.  The  in¬ 
fant’s  temperature  is  maintained,  through 
necessity,  some  2  or  3  degrees  Fahrenheit  be¬ 
low  normal  body  temperature.  Using  a  higher 
incubator  temperature  is  to  court  disaster. 
This  temperature  difference  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  important  possible  cause.  The 
incompletely  developed  glands  of  internal 
secretion  cannot  be  expected  to  replace  ade¬ 
quately  the  secretion  normally  supplied  to  the 
unborn  infant  by  the  mother’s  thyroid,  pitui¬ 
tary,  adrenal  glands,  and  ovaries.  The  lungs 
are  not  fully  ready  for  their  task,  as  shown  in 
many  instances  by  the  necessity  of  adminis¬ 
tering  pure  oxygen.  Blood  pressure  is  in¬ 
creased.  The  poorly  developed  digestive 
system  cannot  efficiently  absorb  fats;  con¬ 
sequently,  fat-soluble  vitamins,  especially 
Vitamin  A,  are  not  utilized.  Lack  of  Vitamin 
A  in  pregnant  swine  and  rats  has  produced 
a  disease  in  the  eyes  of  their  offspring  not 
unlike  retrolental  fibroplasia,  but  occurring  at 
a  much  earlier  stage  of  development.  The  lack 
of  Vitamin  C  in  the  guinea  pig  prevents  the 
reformation  of  aqueous  humor  once  it  has 
been  withdrawn.  Failure  to  form  aqueous 
humor  in  the  premature  infant  could  easily 
produce  retrolental  fibroplasia.  Premature 
birth  transfers  the  infant  from  the  darkness 
of  the  uterus,  where  it  is  submerged  in  fluid, 


into  a  medium  of  air  and  light.  Exposure  to 
light  is  the  one  obvious  change  to  which  the 
eyes  should  be  most  susceptible.  Yet,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  raise  a  premature  infant  in  darkness, 
or  even  to  cover  the  eves,  is  hazardous  to  life 
itself  because  these  delicate  infants  must  be 
watched  critically  for  evidence  of  cyanosis. 
Thus,  one  can  summarize  briefly  many  altera¬ 
tions  of  physiology  revolutionary  enough  to 
produce  abnormalities  in  the  developing  eyes. 

The  observation  that  the  disease  appears 
to  be  more  frequent  in  one  locality  than 
another,  and  perhaps  more  frequent  in  one 
hospital  than  another,  leads  to  scrutiny  of  the 
variation  in  technique  in  caring  for  infants 
born  prematurely  in  various  institutions. 

As  a  study  of  all  available  details  concern¬ 
ing  the  disease  process  itself,  as  well  as  of  the 
infants  and  mothers,  does  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
retrolental  fibroplasia  in  various  types  of  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  unusually  immature  eyes  at 
birth,  such  as  the  rat  and  the  opossum.  The 
opossum  at  birth  has  eye  development  corre¬ 
sponding  to  an  infant  only  three  months  after 
conception.  In  an  effort  to  produce  the  dis¬ 
ease,  we  have  obtained  premature  pigs  by 
Caesarian  operation,  and  have  raised  some  of 
them  successfully  in  an  incubator  similar  to 
the  manner  in  which  premature  infants  are 
raised. 

Despite  the  absence  of  an  effective  cure, 
there  are  several  medical  and  surgical  treat¬ 
ments  of  value  in  various  stages  of  the  disease 
in  preventing  and  alleviating  some  of  the 
complications,  thus  preserving  the  eyes  from 
total  destruction. 

Although  this  discussion  is  from  a  medical 
viewpoint,  the  greatest  impact  of  the  problem 
at  the  present  time  is  on  the  social  service 
worker,  the  nursery  school  teacher,  and  those 
skilled  in  all  phases  of  education  of  preschool 
blind  children — and  perhaps  as  important, 
those  skilled  in  the  education  of  the  parents, 
relatives,  and  friends  of  the  children  as  to 
the  proper  manner  of  caring  for  these  infants. 


EYES  MAKE  NEWS 

ISABEL  NORKEWICZ 


Despite  the  dominance  of  war  news,  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  still  continue  their  interest 
in  civilian  eye  injuries  as  a  reflection  of  the 
public’s  interest.  This  is  natural;  war  or  peace, 
blindness  is  an  economic  liability  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  is  evidenced  by  courts  placing  the 
value  of  an  eye  as  high  as  $42,000,  and  by  the 
increasing  recognition  of  the  need  to  fore¬ 
stall  blindness  by  education  and  care. 

True,  many  of  the  stories  printed  by  the 
press  and  heard  over  the  radio  overlap.  That 
is  to  say,  accidents  to  civilians  in  war  indus¬ 
tries  were  all  a  part  of  the  war  effort;  and  the 
important  contribution  of  the  blind  as  war 
workers  is  acknowledged,  whether  at  Ford 
Motor,  or  in  those  factories  which  em¬ 
ployed  blind  workers  throughout  the  nation, 
used  for  military  purposes  or  in  sheltered 
workshops  where  products  are  made  by  the 
blind. 

Of  the  combat-blinded,  much  has  been 
written — of  the  Marine  sergeant  who  re¬ 
turned  to  marry  his  childhood  sweetheart;  of 
men  blinded  by  shells,  explosions,  burning  oil, 
bullets.  But  these  make  up  another  story.  On 
June  26,  1945,  The  New  York  Times  gave 
1,110  as  the  number  of  servicemen  blinded  in 
World  War  II.  Their  rehabilitation,  both 
from  the  human  and  economic  angles,  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  Veterans 
Administration.  Blind  merchant  seamen  do 
not  come  under  the  Veterans  Administration, 


Miss  Isabel  Norkewicz  is  senior  medical  social  worker 
on  The  Prevention  of  Blindness  staff  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Blind. 


but  are  entitled  to  rehabilitation  along  with 
civilians  under  the  Barden  Act. 

The  newspapers  have  performed  an  in¬ 
valuable  service,  both  by  syndicated  medical 
columns  and  feature  articles  on  measures  of 
prevention,  and  by  giving  prominence  to 
scientific  surgical  and  medical  advances, 
notably,  cataract  removals,  corneal  transplants, 
and  treatment  with  the  sulfa  drugs  of  eye 
diseases  such  as  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
trachoma,  etc.  In  this  way  they  have  caused 
talk  by  wider  dissemination  of  what  can  be 
done,  (“I  see  by  the  paper — ”),  and  renewed 
hope  among  many.  If  some  false  hopes  were 
aroused  where  no  remedial  measures  could 
be  taken,  these  were  minor,  indeed,  compared 
to  the  good  definitely  accomplished.  In  this 
category,  we  might  place  the  “miracle”  cases 
where  sight  is  suddenly  restored  after  years; 
but  how  much  this  is  due  to  a  “miracle”  and 
how  much  to  a  neurosis,  nobody  knows  for 
certain.  The  point  is,  it  gives  hope  to  the  blind, 
or  to  some  of  them  at  least,  and  being  featured 
in  the  press  gives  vision  the  importance  it 
deserves. 

At  this  point  we  are  concerned  with  the 
analysis  of  New  York  State  press  reports  for 
a  six-year  period  (1938-1943),  and  thus  about 
equally  divided  between  times  of  peace  and 
war.  More  than  3,400  clippings  received  by 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  show  a 
slow  but  steady  gain  in  the  campaign  to 
inform  the  public  on  the  causes  of  the  loss 
of  sight,  prevention  of  blindness,  and  sight 
conservation,  and  the  equally  important 
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knowledge  that  adequate  medical  or  surgical 
care  in  a  large  percentage  of  eye  accidents,  eye 
diseases,  and  eye  defects  can  prevent  serious 
loss  of  vision. 

Among  the  3,400  clippings,  1,300  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  820  accident  cases,1  (many  of  these 
clippings  were  in  duplicate,  as  some  outstand¬ 
ing  cases  received  very  wide  publicity,  there¬ 
by  increasing  the  number  of  clippings  re¬ 
ceived  on  one  individual).  These  clippings 
on  accident  cases  substantiate  the  findings  of 
public  health,  industrial  hygiene,  and  safety 
council  agencies  that  94  per  cent  of  all  acci¬ 
dents  are  especially  costly,  not  only  in  money 
for  medical  care  and  time  lost  on  the  job, 
but  in  anxiety  and  worry,  particularly  where 
children  are  concerned.  The  last  is  a  factor 
that  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  nor 
can  the  fact  that,  purely  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  eyes  are  valuable.  In  New  York 
State,  including  New  York  City,  80  individ¬ 
uals  (63  adults,  and  17  children)  received  a 
total  of  $530,603  for  loss  of  an  eye,  or  dam¬ 
aged  eyesight,  in  settlement  of  legal  suits — 
an  average  of  $6,632.  Settlements  ranged  from 
$25  to  $42,000  in  Court  decisions.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  one  wonders  at  the  variance,  even 
allowing  for  differences  in  earning  capacity 
and  status  of  individuals,  when  New  York 
State’s  compensation  for  the  loss  of  an  eye 
is  standard — $3,500. 

Of  real  importance  amongst  the  accident 
cases  were  the  reports  of  total  blindness  and 
badly  impaired  vision  that  seemed  needless. 
In  the  six-year  period,  total  blindness  claimed 
as  victims  7  adults  and  2  children;  210  eyes 
were  removed,  (140  adults,  70  children);  in 
610  cases  (360  adults,  250  children)  sight  was 
either  completely  lost  in  one  eye,  or  seriously 
damaged,  and  there  was  serious  visual  loss 
in  both  eyes  in  some  instances. 


1  An  analysis  of  clippings  has  its  limitations  inasmuch 
as  reporting,  in  many  instances,  is  inadequate,  and  not 
every  eye,  or  other,  accident  is  of  sufficient  news  value  to 
be  treated  by  the  press. 


Of  the  totally  blinded,  3  were  the  result  of 
auto  collisions,  2  from  hunting,  3  from  acts 
of  violence,  and  1  from  wood  alcohol.  Of  the 
adults  who  had  one  eye  removed,  20  per  cent 
were  in  auto  collisions;  20  per  cent  in  brawls; 
10  per  cent  hunting;  and  50  per  cent  in  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  home,  at  work,  on  the  street,  etc. 
Of  those  whose  sight  was  impaired,  26  per 
cent  were  at  work  in  the  factory,  the  farm, 
or  the  office;  and  24  per  cent  received  their 
injuries  through  automobile  accidents,  as¬ 
saults,  and  weapons,  giving  us  another  50  per 
cent  whose  visual  impairment  was  caused  by 
accidents  at  home,  on  the  street,  etc. 

Of  the  70  children  who  had  one  eye  re¬ 
moved,  in  almost  three-fourths  of  the  cases 
the  accident  occurred  while  at  play;  and  acci¬ 
dents  at  play  also  resulted  in  the  visual  im¬ 
pairment  of  250  children.  One  weapon,  the 
BB  gun,  was  responsible  for  25  per  cent  of 
the  accidents  amongst  children. 

Further  analysis  of  the  clippings  revealed 
that  all  individuals  sought  and  received 
prompt  First  Aid,  and  other  medical  and 
surgical  care  as  needed;  that  the  rate  of  acci¬ 
dents  occurring  in  New  York  State  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  geographical  area;  and 
that  the  accident  rate  increases  during,  hunt¬ 
ing  and  holiday  seasons,  when  the  spirit  of 
pleasure  is  more  marked,  and  care  wanes. 

In  conclusion,  one  recognizes  the  value  of 
the  press  in  featuring  news  of  blindness,  and 
in  co-operating  on  prevention  of  blindness 
and  sight  conservation  by  the  publishing  of 
scientific  articles  and  syndicated  medical  col¬ 
umns  relating  to  eye  diseases  and  eye  con¬ 
ditions,  accident  prevention  and  eye  hygiene, 
and  giving  facts  as  they  relate  to  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  available  for  the 
restoration  and  conservation  of  sight.  A  few 
years  ago,  fireworks  were  the  major  cause  of 
visual  loss  to  children.  Since  the  legislative 
enactment  of  1940  on  the  “Sale,  Distribution 
and  Possession  of  Fireworks,”  the  analysis  of 
the  press  clippings  show  that  the  BB  gun  was 
the  chief  single  offender  in  this  period.  The 
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year  1945  gives  us  good  news.  The  BB  gun 
is  out  of  circulation,  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  owing  to  lack  of  necessary  materials. 

Allowing  that  individuals  and  agencies  in¬ 
terested  in  sight  conservation  and  prevention 
of  blindness  acknowledge  and  respect,  not 
only  the  economic,  but  the  social,  physical, 
and  psychological  liabilities  of  blindness  and 
partial  blindness,  as  well  as  the  adjustment 
and  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  afflicted  ac¬ 
cording  to  age-groups,  the  prime  goal  has 
been  to  reach  the  lay  person  for  the  purpose 
of  making  him  aware  that  the  eyes  (our  most 
priceless  possessions)  must  be  protected  if 
good  eyesight  and  efficiency  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  Efforts  in  this  area  are  further  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  fact  that  in  1941  visual  defects 
came  second  on  the  list  (dental  defects  first) 
of  causes  for  rejection  in  the  Armed  Forces 
(13.25  per  cent  of  18,000  rejectees  had  eye 
defects).2  Recent  Air  Force  figures  show  26 
per  cent  of  volunteers  rejected  for  imperfect 
eyesight.3 

In  quoting  the  following  from  a  study  of 
20,000  men  examined  at  the  Altoona,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  induction  station,  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  the  need  for,  shall  we  say,  more 


2  From  Army  Medical  Bulletin  No.  57,  July,  1941. 

3  From  a  “Soft-Lite  Lens”  advertisement  in  the  maga¬ 

zine,  Time. 


spectacular  ways  and  means  of  reaching  the 
public  on  the  subjects  of  eye  accident  preven¬ 
tion  and  sight  conservation:  “Traumatic  in¬ 
juries  are  the  disgrace  of  childhood;  they  are 
in  many  cases  the  result  of  carelessness, 
usually  in  the  home.  The  history  of  injury 
with  scissors,  knives,  BB  guns  (air  rifles),  and 
arrows  all  too  well  explains  the  traumatic 
cataract  or  enucleations.  We  are  at  a  loss  as 
to  the  best  educational  method  to  suggest 
in  preventing  this  waste  of  sight.”4  In  this 
same  report  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
large  number  of  men  with  amblyopic  eyes, 
many  the  result  of  untreated  strabismus,  and 
a  surprising  number  without  a  history  of 
strabismus. 

We  have  been,  and  are,  further  aware  of 
the  challenge  before  us  as  it  pertains  to  eye 
accident  prevention,  medical  eye  examina¬ 
tions,  early  treatment  of  eye  conditions  and 
eye  diseases,  and  good  eye  hygiene  in  every 
age-group.  Are  all  agencies  interested  in  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  and  sight  conservation 
to  unite  in  a  concerted  effort  to  devise  the 
best  educational  method  which  will  prevent 
needless  waste  of  sight  and  efficiency?  Let’s 
meet  the  challenge  now. 


4  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  Vol.  27,  April  1944,  titled 
“An  Ophthalmological  Review  of  more  than  20,000  men 
in  the  Altoona  Pa.  Induction  Center”. 


BLIND  WOMEN’S  CLUB  WINS  HONOR 

« 


The  East  Bay  Club  of  Blind  Women, 
Sacramento,  California,  which  is  a  member 
of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  this 
summer  won  honorable  mention  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  for  its  fine  Red  Cross  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  Club,  which  has  about  fifty  mem¬ 


bers,  buys  bonds,  helps  in  the  purchase  of 
guide  dogs,  provides  white  canes  in  its  area, 
and  has  a  representative  in  the  California 
Council  for  the  Blind.  As  far  as  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  this  is  the  only  group  of  blind  women 
belonging  to  the  Federation. 


JUNIOR  LEAGUE  BLIND  PROJECT  IN  MEXICO 

MARY  VALES  and  JANE  BREEN 


Of  all  its  activities  in  Mexico,  the  Junior 
League  is  proudest  of  its  project  for  the 
blind.  After  nine  years  of  money  raising  and 
personal  service  to  the  blind  of  Mexico  City, 
the  League  now  operates  a  well-equipped 
print  shop  and  library,  run  in  co-operation 
with  the  government  School  for  the  Blind. 

This  project  had  its  beginning  in  1939 
when  the  League  helped  the  Asociacion 
Ignacio  Trigueros,  a  small  private  organiza¬ 
tion,  by  donating  the  personal  services  of  its 
members,  and  by  an  appropriation  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pesos  towards  the  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  of  their  embossing  plant.  By 
1941  the  League  as  a  whole  had  become  so 
interested  in  this  project  that  a  committee 
was  formed  to  investigate  every  possible 
phase  of  work  with  the  blind.  However, 
since  there  are  an  estimated  twenty  thousand 
blind  in  Mexico,  the  League  was  forced  to 
limit  its  efforts  to  the  educational  field. 

In  1942,  the  League  opened  a  Library  for 
the  Blind.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Zubiran, 
assistant  head  of  the  Public  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mexico,  the  Library  was  located  in 
the  government  School  for  the  Blind.  About 
two  hundred  children  and  adults  under 
thirty  attend  this  School.  They  are  housed  in 
groups,  and  are  brought  daily  to  the  School, 
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at  the  League’s  Library  in  the  School  for  the  Blind. 


where  they  are  given  baths  and  instructed  in 
crafts  adapted  for  the  blind.  In  addition,  they 
are  given  a  regular  academic  course,  and  are 
taught  to  read  and  write  braille. 

Although  this  program  is  adequate  in  the 
strictly  educational  field,  a  cultural  and  rec¬ 
reational  outlet  is  equally  important  to  a 
blind  person.  This  was  the  gap  the  Junior 
League  Library  was  meant  to  fill.  The 
Library  was  furnished,  and  provisions  were 
made  for  the  sixty  volumes  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  had  transcribed  up  to  that 
date,  forty  others  which  had  been  donated, 
and  three  hundred  magazines  in  braille.  The 
Library  now  contains  seven  hundred  braille 
volumes,  and  averages  ninety  visitors  a  day. 
A  Victrola  was  donated,  for  which  there 
are  four  albums,  and  seventeen  Red  Seal 
records;  and,  more  recently,  a  Talking  Book 
and  six  volumes  of  musical  records  were 
added.  The  Library  is  also  equipped  with 
maps  in  braille,  and  adapted  games,  such  as 
chess,  checkers,  dominoes,  and  Chinese 
checkers. 

The  Library  affords  work  for  two  partially 
blind  librarians  and  five  totally  blind  people. 
The  League  also  employs  two  seeing  people, 
one  to  read  to  the  students  during  the  day, 
and  the  other  to  read  at  night  to  the  blind 
employees.  In  addition,  a  League  member  is 
there  every  week  day  from  9:45  a.  m.  to  5:00 
p.  m.  to  dictate  to  the  blind  students  and  give 
classes  in  English  to  those  who  are  interested. 
Each  week,  a  musical  program  is  given  under 
the  supervision  of  a  League  member  and, 
during  the  League  trouping  season,  the  play 
committee  gives  a  performance  in  the  School 
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auditorium.  The  League  also  pays  a  teacher 
to  teach  braille  in  the  homes  of  blind  people 
who  are  unable  to  attend  the  School. 

The  Library  quickly  became  so  popular 
with  the  blind  students,  and  older  people  as 
well,  that  it  was  soon  apparent  the  stock  of 
braille  books  was  not  adequate.  At  this  op¬ 
portune  moment,  after  presenting  their  pro¬ 
ject  in  full  to  the  Office  of  Co-ordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  the  League  was 
granted  a  generous  sum  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  With  this  grant,  the  League 
established  and  equipped  a  Print  Shop.  This 
furnishes  the  Library  with  books,  and  dupli¬ 
cate  copies  are  sold  at  cost  to  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  countries,  as  this  is  the  only  source  of 
braille  volumes  in  Latin-America.  The  Print 
Shop  employs  three  blind  people,  and  one 
seeing  person. 

As  printing  braille  is  a  very  expensive  and 
complicated  process,  the  shop  concentrates 
on  putting  out  large  numbers  of  each  volume, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  furnish  much  variety 
for  the  Library  shelves.  To  remedy  this, 
classes  are  given  throughout  the  year  by 


League  members  to  Junior  Leaguers  and 
anyone  else  interested  in  writing  braille.  At 
present,  thirty-six  people  are  qualified  to 
write  braille  in  Mexico  City;  and  the  League 
owns  eighteen  braille  machines. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  this  project  is 
made  apparent  by  a  comparison  of  the 
budget  now  and  in  1939:  then,  the  League 
spent  three  thousand  pesos  a  year  towards 
helping  the  blind,  and  now  that  same  project 
is  budgeted  for  over  fourteen  thousand  pesos. 
This  budget  must  be  financed  by  the  Junior 
League  of  Mexico  through  money-raising 
projects  presented  throughout  the  year,  as 
the  Co-ordinator’s  grant  is  allocated  exclu¬ 
sively  to  equipment  for  printing  braille. 

The  Junior  League  is  now  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  their  ever  expanding 
Print  Shop  and  Library  for  the  Blind  of 
Mexico  City  will  become  an  international 
lending  library  for  all  the  blind  of  Latin- 
America.  If  inspiration  be  the  keynote  of 
success,  then  the  League  is  bound  to  reach 
its  goal,  for  the  enthusiasm  and  co-operation 
of  the  blind  is  constant  and  unfailing. 


BLIND  UNIT  OF  RED  CROSS 
CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 

A  group  of  blind  men  and  women  of  the 
San  Francisco  Center  for  the  Blind  held  a 
“birthday  party”  recently,  celebrating  their 
first  anniversary  as  a  Red  Cross  unit  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter.  Since  the  unit  was 
formed,  the  membership  has  doubled,  and 
production  of  Red  Cross  articles  has  increased 
accordingly.  Twenty-nine  volunteers  received 
Red  Cross  pins  as  a  reward  for  a  minimum  of 
200  working  hours. 


LITERARY  COMPETITION 

The  Jewish  Braille  Review  announces 
another  literary  competition  for  the  blind 
of  all  faiths  in  the  United  States,  Latin 
America,  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
This  contest,  which  includes  assignments  in 
both  poetry  and  prose,  closes  on  December 
31,  1945.  Further  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to:  The  Jewish  Braille  Re¬ 
view  Fifth  International  Literary  Competi¬ 
tion,  P.  O.  Box  36,  Morris  Heights  Station, 
New  York  53,  New  York. 


THE  BLIND  DICTAPHONE  OPERATOR 

MARGARET  FOLEY 


The  advent  of  the  dictating  and  transcribing 
machine  has  enabled  the  visually  handicapped 
to  compete  with  the  sighted  in  remunerative 
stenographic  positions.  In  1924  there  were 
eleven  blind  transcriber-typists  in  New  York 
City;  in  1945,  forty  are  registered  with  The 
Lighthouse  in  New  York  City,  and  we  know 
that  many  more  are  similarly  employed 
throughout  the  United  States.  Both  the  dicta¬ 
phone  and  the  ediphone  are  used  with  equal 
facility,  but  the  dictaphone  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  field;  hence  the  general  term  “dicta¬ 
phone  operator.” 

To  be  a  good  dictaphone  operator,  one 
must  have  five  essential  qualifications:  (1) 
Concentrated  hearing;  (2)  Training  in  ac¬ 
curate  touch  typing;  (3)  An  alert,  discriminat¬ 
ing  intellect;  (4)  A  sound  education  (busi¬ 
ness  and  academic);  and,  (5)  A  well-adjusted 
social  personality.  None  of  the  above  require¬ 
ments  involves  sight.  In  fact,  the  sightless 
operator  develops  them  to  a  point  where  they 
serve  to  offset,  in  some  degree,  the  advantages 
which  being  able  to  see  naturally  afford. 

We  have  a  few  points  in  our  favor  to  begin 
with.  Lack  of  visual  distraction  obviously 
makes  for  concentration;  while  we  who  so 
largely  depend  on  the  hearing  and  tactile 
senses,  cultivate  them  instinctively.  The  laws 
of  self-preservation  demand  that  handicapped 
folk  he  resourceful.  We  must  keep  typo- 


Miss  Margaret  Foley  is  employed  in  the  stenographic 
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graphical  errors  at  a  minimum,  but  must 
readily  detect  them  when  they  are  made.  Our 
reliance  on  the  friendly  co-operation  of  our 
associates  in  situations  where  sight  is  a  factor, 
fosters  a  desire  to  be  gracious,  tolerant,  and 
eager  to  oblige.  Opportunities  to  reciprocate 
crop  up  frequently.  I  have  been  able  to  assist 
with  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word,  or  in  de¬ 
ciphering  a  dubious  spot  on  the  cylinder. 

As  there  are  fewer  avenues  of  employment 
open  to  those  without  sight,  they  are  likely 
to  remain  longer  in  a  satisfactory  position.  In 
this  way  the  sightless  operator  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  all  phases  of  the 
work — the  technical  terms,  office  routines, 
and  business  personnel — thus  frequently 
proving  of  real  value  to  the  employer. 

There  are,  of  course,  problems  which  arise 
in  specific  situations  in  addition  to  those 
intrinsic  to  the  operator’s  handicap.  I  can 
state,  however,  on  the  basis  of  twenty  years’ 
experience  as  a  dictaphone  operator,  that 
these  difficulties  can  be  surmounted  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  employer  and  the  in¬ 
terested  perseverance  of  the  employee  in  ques¬ 
tion.  To  cite  just  a  few  instances  where  this 
theory  has  been  put  into  actual  practice: 

Erasures.  These  are  made  by  a  fellow 
worker  or  supervisor  on  the  spot,  or  may  be 
noted  by  the  transcriber  on  a  slip  of  paper 
attached  to  the  finished  product;  or,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  material  may  be  retranscribed. 

Cylinder  Corrections.  These  are  either 
called  to  the  transcriber’s  attention  when  the 
work  is  assigned,  or  the  dictator  specifies  them 
on  the  cylinder  according  to  established 
procedure. 
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Length  of  correspondence  is  gauged  by  the 
transcriber  by  means  of  the  dictaphone  num¬ 
ber  scale;  or  the  transcriber  listens  ahead 
while  performing  the  regular  mechanical 
operations,  such  as  putting  paper  in  type¬ 
writer,,  inserting  carbons,  and  so  on. 

Identification  of  various  letterheads,  or  of 
different  colored  stationery  of  the  same  tex¬ 
ture,  is  rendered  simple  through  the  use  of  a 
work  organizer,  or  of  correspondence  folders. 

Proper  filling  in  of  forms  and  interoffice 
memos  is  easily  handled  once  the  operator 
has  memorized  the  correct  line  and  letter 
spacing.  The  initial  instructions  are  care¬ 
fully  given,  verbally  or  by  dictation,  by  the 
supervisor  or  a  co-worker. 

Campaign  material,  or  form  letters  not 
mimeographed  or  printed,  may  be  dictated 
from  the  original,  according  to  the  standard 
setup  and  format  required.  The  operator  may, 
if  desired,  make  a  braille  transcript  for  refer¬ 
ence  when  the  cvlinder  becomes  blurred 

J 

with  use. 

Where  multiple  carbon  copies  are  called 
for,  the  transcriber  keeps  a  small  piece  of 
damp  cheesecloth  easily  accessible  to  eliminate 
danger  of  smudging  the  stationery. 

A  braille  manual  of  procedures,  or  mere 
brailled  notes  and  brailled  file  material,  are 
extremely  helpful  and  save  time  for  dictator, 
supervisor,  and  operators. 

Blind  dictaphone  operators  are  represented 
in  many  fields  today.  My  experience  has 
covered  transcription  of  cylinders  for  a  trade 
paper  publishing  company;  a  private  philan¬ 


thropic  organization;  and  I  am  at  present 
employed  under  Civil  Service,  in  one  of  the 
Departments  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A 
number  of  insurance  companies,  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations,  dictating  machine  companies, 
and  some  individuals,  find  our  services  valu¬ 
able.  Here  at  The  Lighthouse,  the  printing 
department  uses  the  ediphone  to  advantage. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we  have  but 
scratched  the  surface.  Every  large  stenographic 
pool  could  find  a  spot  for  one  or  two  sight¬ 
less  employees,  while  the  public  services — 
Federal,  state,  and  city  institutions  and  of¬ 
fices — might  profit  by  the  example  of  one 
of  the  smaller  units  of  the  War  Department 
in  Washington  where,  according  to  a  recent 
newspaper  clipping,  three  sightless  dictaphone 
operators  handle  all  the  stenographic  work. 
There  is  a  dictating,  as  well  as  transcribing, 
machine  in  commercial  use;  hence  there  is 
no  reason  why  more  blind  persons  should  not 
participate  in  executive  and  secretarial  posi¬ 
tions. 

There  are  many  potential  visually  handi¬ 
capped  transcriber-typists.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
see  to  it  that  they  are  able  to  secure  the  inten¬ 
sive  training  which  will  be  realistically  helpful 
in  fitting  them  for  positions  in  the  sighted 
world  and  in  institutions  and  organizations 
for  the  blind.  The  dictating  machine  corpora¬ 
tions  are  behind  us  one  hundred  per  cent. 
We  feel  sure  that  our  record  to  date  in  this 
field  should  speak  for  itself  in  meriting  the 
continued  interest  and  co-operation  of  pro¬ 
spective  employers. 


Drew  Pearson,  Washington  reporter,  news 
analyst,  and  radio  commentator,  in  one  of  his 
June  columns,  announced  the  engagement  of 
the  first  blind  stenographer  to  work  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill.  According  to  Mr.  Pearson,  he  is  Eric 


Simon  Peters,  a  33-year-old  New  Yorker,  blind 
all  his  life. 

Mr.  Peters  is  working  for  Representative 
Augustine  Kelly’s  Committee  on  Aid  to  the 
Physically  Handicapped. 


THE  BLIND  CASE  WORKER  FUNCTIONS  IN  A 

FAMILY  SERVICE  AGENCY 

LEONTINE  P.  BELMONT 


I  have  been  employed  for  the  past  two  years 
as  a  case  worker  with  Family  Service,  Cath¬ 
olic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York.  I  am  a  member  of  the  regular  case 
work  staff,  working  in  the  central  office  of 
this  diocesan  organization.  I  carry  a  general¬ 
ized  case  load  of  both  blind  and  seeing  cases. 
According  to  the  1944  Catholic  Charities 
Yearly  Report,  “people  came  to  us  troubled 
about  the  strains  of  family  and  individual 
life,  marital  tensions,  unmarried  parenthood, 
physical  and  mental  illness,  spiritual  prob¬ 
lems,  unemployment,  visual  handicaps, 
budgeting  and  household  management,  and 
difficulties  of  the  young  child  or  adolescent 
in  the  home,  school,  or  community”. 

Previous  to  coming  to  Catholic  Charities, 
I  had  two  and  a  half  years  of  experience  as 
case  worker  at  the  Lavelle  School  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York,  a  residential  school  for 
the  blind  under  Catholic  auspices.  When  my 
training  was  planned  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  it  was  believed  that 
chances  for  my  employment  would  only  be 
directly  in  an  agency  for  the  blind — that  op¬ 
portunities  for  employment  in  a  family  serv¬ 
ice  agency  would  be  limited.  It  was  felt  that 
the  tempo  of  work,  the  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  case  load,  the  actual  performance  and 
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mechanics  of  the  job  would  present  too  many 
difficulties  for  the  visually  handicapped  per¬ 
son.  I  made  personal  applications  to  several 
agencies  and  was  frankly  told  that  my  actual 
ability  to  do  case  work  was  not  the  issue 
under  consideration.  It  was  felt  that  my  com¬ 
pletion  of  work  in  a  graduate  school  was 
proof  of  this.  The  questions  of  prospective 
employers  went  something  like  this: 

1.  How  will  you  manage  to  make  field 
visits? 

2.  Of  course  you’ll  need  someone  to  read 
records  for  you? 

3.  When  home  visits  are  necessary  and  you 
have  another  person  with  you,  how  would 
you  handle  the  situation  both  for  yourself  and 
for  the  client? 

4.  If  an  assistant  were  provided  would  you 
expect  the  agency  to  assume  the  financial 
responsibility  for  this? 

It  is  obvious  that  a  blind  person  cannot 
function  entirely  independently  as  a  case 
worker  in  a  regular  agency.  In  an  agency  for 
the  blind  she  is  also  faced  with  a  degree  of 
dependency.  The  seeing  worker  also  has  her 
areas  of  dependency,  less  apparent  than  those 
of  the  blind  worker,  however,  since  within 
the  growth  and  development  of  agency  func¬ 
tions  her  areas  of  dependency  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  natural,  and  assistance  is  provided. 
In  most  social  agencies,  the  worker  is  not 
required  to  type  up  her  own  records.  Dicta¬ 
tion  time  is  part  of  her  schedule.  Most 
agencies  have  receptionists  and  clerical  help 
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to  take  care  of  the  routine  details  within  the 
agency.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  thought  through 
the  problems  involved  in  my  employment  by 
a  regular  agency,  that  they  would  be  resolved 
by  my  ability  to  make  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  job  and  the  agency’s  willingness 
to  help  share  these  adjustments.  The  first  step 
is  the  agency’s  willingness  to  undertake  such 
an  experiment.  It  is  natural  that  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  considered  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  It  seems  only  fair  that  this  should 
be  so,  both  for  the  agency  and  the  worker. 
There  is  always  a  probationary  period,  even 
for  the  sighted  worker. 

The  first  problem  which  the  agency  and  I 
worked  out  together  was  the  definition  of 
exactly  what  assistance  I  would  need  in  the 
actual  performance  of  the  job,  and  how  this 
best  could  be  handled  with  respect  to  the 
existing  office  routine  and  practice.  Since  1 
needed  both  guiding  and  reading  service,  and 
since  employment  with  the  agency  naturally 
included  part-time  stenographic  help  for  all 
workers,  it  was  felt  that  all  these  jobs  could 
be  combined  in  the  employment  of  one  per¬ 
son.  For  this  the  agency  was  willing  to  as¬ 
sume  financial  responsibility. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  to  function  on 
the  job  with  the  direct  help  of  a  seeing  per¬ 
son  are  aware  that  there  are  many  individual 
adjustments  which  must  be  made.  Some  of 
these  adjustments  are  naturally  concerned 
with  the  routine  of  the  agency  in  question. 
However,  I  would  say  that  the  ability  of  the 
blind  person  to  handle  herself  within  the  job, 
to  establish  good  habits  of  organization,  and 
to  be  willing  to  be  flexible,  are  the  requisites 
of  a  successful  performance. 

From  the  outset  I  was  given  the  feeling 
that  the  agency’s  decision  to  employ  me  was 
in  itself  an  expression  of  their  confidence  in 
my  ability.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  I 
would  be  expected  to  function  pretty  much 
as  the  other  case  workers,  but  that  if  adjust¬ 
ments  were  necessary  in  view  of  the  realities  of 
my  handicap,  I  could  feel  free  to  discuss  these 


while  engaged  in  supervisory  conferences. 

My  major  experience  had  been  in  work  for 
the  blind,  and  for  the  most  part  I  worked 
directly  with  the  visually  handicapped.  My 
contacts  with  sighted  clients  were  usually 
related  to  work  with  the  blind.  My  present 
work  with  seeing  clients  has  been  stimulat- 
ing.  I  have  learned  many  things.  This  ex¬ 
perience  has  provided  me  with  a  broader 
base  upon  which  1  can  now  build.  Having 
had  such  close  contact  with  the  field  of  the 
blind,  both  as  a  child  and  as  an  adult,  I  was 
prone  to  view  the  problems  of  the  blind  as 
especially  related  to  this  group.  We  all  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  special  techniques  and 
skills  which  are  essential  for  anyone  working 
in  the  field  of  the  blind,  but  my  experience 
has  helped  me  to  understand  that  some  of 
these  skills  and  techniques  are  not  peculiar 
to  work  for  the  blind,  but  are  essential  for 
any  good  case  work  relationship.  Many  of  us 
who  have  always  worked  with  the  blind  are 
often  inclined  to  narrow  our  interests  to  this 
group  entirely  and  therefore  limit  our  own 
scope  and  perspective. 

When  I  first  began  working  with  the  seeing 
client,  I  felt  anxious  and  insecure,  fearing  that 
when  the  client  learned  of  my  own  handicap 
it  would  damage  our  relationship.  Con¬ 
sequently,  I  avoided  any  discussion  of  this 
with  mv  first  seeing  clients.  I  did  not  feel 
comfortable,  but  I  was  too  uneasy  to  behave 
in  any  other  way.  However,  an  incident  oc¬ 
curred  which  helped  me  to  view  this  problem 
more  objectively.  On  one  occasion,  a  client 
whom  I  had  known  for  several  weeks  and 
with  whom  I  had  had  a  rather  close  relation¬ 
ship  was  in  the  reception  room  waiting  to 
see  me.  I  walked  out  to  see  if  she  had  come, 
and  stood,  expecting  that  if  she  were  there 
she  would  make  the  first  move  in  recogni¬ 
tion.  She  did  not,  so  naturally  I  assumed  that 
she  had  not  vet  come.  I  was  about  to  with- 
draw  when  she  said  in  a  rather  surprised 
voice:  “Well!’'  I  explained  the  situation,  and 
she  accepted  it  without  question.  This  made 
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me  aware  that  if  I  could  learn  to  cope  with 
this  problem  within  myself,  it  would  no 
longer  be  a  problem.  I  do  not  handle  this  in 
any  specific  way,  but  usually  at  some  point 
in  our  contact  1  briefly  mention  my  handi¬ 
cap.  At  no  time  have  I  felt  that  this  made 
any  difference  in  our  relationship.  In  many 
situations  it  acted  as  a  stimulus  in  making 
the  client  feel  that  he  could  share  in  the 
giving  process. 

During  most  of  my  interviews,  my  as¬ 
sistant  is  close  at  hand  so  that  she  can  help 
me  to  evaluate  emotional  attitudes  which 
sometimes  are  only  apparent  through  visual 
contact.  There  are  times  when  I  feel  at  a 
disadvantage  through  being  unable  actually 
to  see  the  client,  hut  if  our  contact  continues, 
I  am  able  to  reach  pretty  much  the  same 
conclusions  without  having  to  see  the  person. 
I  find  it  helpful  to  sit  rather  close  to  the 
person  being  interviewed.  It  is  much  easier 
for  me  to  interview  in  a  quiet  place  than  in 
a  crowded  office.  I  find  that  if  I  have  too 
many  interviews,  too  close  together,  I  am  apt 
to  become  extremely  tired.  This,  I  feel  is  a 
matter  of  organization. 

During  staff  meetings,  and  case  conferences 
with  other  agencies,  I  enjoy  direct  participa¬ 
tion  just  as  do  all  our  other  workers.  I  have 
represented  the  agency  at  meetings  which 
were  not  directly  concerned  with  work  for 
the  blind. 

In  viewing  this  whole  experience,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  the  blind  worker  who  must  set 
the  pace.  I  have  many  more  office  visits  than 
visits  to  the  home,  but  when  a  home  visit  is 
advisable,  my  assistant  accompanies  me.  As  a 
rule,  she  remains  in  the  room  while  I  am 
interviewing  if  it  is  not  expedient  for  her 
to  go  elsewhere;  but  her  presence  is  not  dis¬ 
tracting  to  the  client,  as  she  has  learned  to 


handle  this  by  her  manner  of  withdrawal. 

It  does  take  me  longer  than  it  would  a 
seeing  worker  to  review  case  records  as  they 
must,  of  course,  he  read  to  me.  The  writing 
of  summaries  and  reports  necessitates  my 
having  to  expend  a  greater  amount  of  effort 
than  other  workers,  as  sometimes  I  must  have 
an  entire  record  read  before  I  am  able  to  find 
the  information  required.  Other  workers  are 
often  able  to  scan  the  record  and  determine 
almost  immediately  what  is  pertinent.  My  as¬ 
sistant  and  I  have  worked  so  long  and  closely 
together  that  we  both  know  our  cases;  there¬ 
fore,  dictation  and  the  recalling  of  any  record 
does  not  constitute  a  problem.  We  seldom 
need  longer  periods  of  dictation  than  the  other 
workers,  except  when  we  have  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  reports  and  summaries. 

The  number  of  cases  which  1  handle  varies 
with  the  agency  intake,  and  averages  the  same 
as  other  case  workers.  I  have  a  braille  index 
file,  with  the  identifying  information  on  each 
client.  I  also  have  a  community  resource  file 
in  braille.  This  enables  me  to  handle  phone 
calls  and  other  inquiries  more  independently. 
There  are  so  many  occasions  within  the  job 
where  I  must  necessarily  utilize  the  help  of 
my  assistant  that  it  seems  to  me  extremely 
important  to  rely  on  my  own  mechanical  aids 
whenever  possible. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  again 
that  the  blind  case  worker  wishing  to  function 
in  a  regular  agency  must  be  willing  to  view 
the  adjustments  which  must  be  mutually 
made  by  the  agency  and  herself  as  a  learning 
process.  She  must  be  able  to  grow  and  to 
develop  within  her  own  job.  She  must  be 
willing  to  view  the  extra  expenditure  of 
effort  and  energy  required  of  her  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  job  in  a  regular  agency,  as  the 
criterion  of  her  personal  adjustment. 


REACHING  OUT 

RAYMOND  D.  VICKERS 


When  I  learned  that  a  former  piano  pupil 
of  mine,  now  twenty-eight  years  old  (it  seems 
only  yesterday  that  he  was  sixteen),  had 
come  out  of  the  war  a  blind  and  almost  hope¬ 
lessly  confused  invalid,  I  recalled  a  winter  af¬ 
ternoon  in  a  Minnesota  town.  I  lost  my  way 
that  afternoon — and  found  a  new  life. 

All  that  morning  I  had  been  the  subject 
of  concern  and  speculation  on  the  part  of 
the  famous  clinic’s  most  skilled  doctors  and 
I  had  been  given  their  ultimatum. 

I  came  out  of  the  clinic  building  and  turned 
in  the  direction  of  a  small  park  several  blocks 
distant.  Snow  was  falling  gently;  the  white 
flakes  looked  very  white  under  the  melan¬ 
choly  gray  light  of  day.  As  I  shuffled  along 
the  unswept  walks  I  lifted  my  face  to  feel  the 
cool  touch  of  the  snow.  Already  the  black 
branches  of  the  naked  trees  were  drawing 
modestly  under  a  cover  of  immaculate  beauty. 
This,  I  thought,  may  be  the  last  snowfall  I 
shall  ever  see. 

I  reached  the  little  park  and  stumbled 
along  the  unbroken  paths.  Oddly  enough,  I 
remembered  a  vivid  day  on  a  beach  on  Long 
Island.  Midsummer,  and  I  had  just  come  in 
from  a  hilarious  tussle  with  a  huge,  boisterous 
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wave.  The  salt  water  stung  my  eyes  and 
sharpened  my  vision.  With  telescopic  clear¬ 
ness  I  saw  two  bathers  far  down  the  deserted 
beach,  like  tiny  puppets  against  the  blue  and 
yellow  glare  of  a  flood  light.  I  felt  the  power 
of  a  keen  vision,  and  raising  my  arms  to  the 
hot  sky  I  cried  aloud:  “Sight,  glorious  sight. 
If  ever  I  lose  my  sight  I  shall  not  care  to  live.” 

I  repeated  those  last  words  now  as  I 
knocked  against  a  snow-covered  bench,  won¬ 
dering,  indeed,  if  life  without  sight  was 
worth  an  effort.  Various  ways  of  dying,  about 
which  I  had  read,  came  to  mind.  They  were 
all  painful.  I  was  afraid  of  pain.  I  was  a  cow¬ 
ard.  I  was  afraid  to  die.  What  remained? 

I  heard  again  the  voice  of  the  chief  doctor. 
“Believe  me,  if  I  knew  of  any  treatment  that 
could  arrest  your  blindness  and  insure  the 
sight  you  have,  I  would  gladly  offer  it  to  you.” 

“Can  you  tell  me  how  long  it  will  be  before 
...”  I  could  not  finish  the  question. 

“No,”  he  replied.  “It  may  be  many  years. 
It  may  be  tomorrow.” 

“Would  you  advise  me  to  give  up  my  music 
. . .  my  work?” 

“No,  most  certainly  not.  Keep  on  with  your 
work  without  fear.  Use  your  eyes.  You  will 
reach  out  for  compensations  as  your  vision 
declines.” 

I  thought  over  that  last  statement.  Reach 
out  for  compensations  .  .  .  What  did  he  mean 
by  compensations?  There  was  no  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  of  sight.  Without  it  I  should 
have  to  give  up  my  music.  I  should  have  to 
learn  to  make  brooms,  or  doormats.  I  should 
have  to  depend  on  charity,  become  a  burden 
to  my  relatives,  or  an  inmate  in  an  institu- 
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tion.  I  might  even  have  to  take  a  tin  cup,  a 
string  of  shoelaces,  and  tap  the  sidewalks  for 
pennies  from  the  pitying.  Oh,  most  ungrac¬ 
ious  thought! 

The  sad  light  of  that  afternoon  in  the  fall¬ 
ing  snow  became  a  sympathetic  caress  from 
kindly,  understanding  Nature;  and  I  mingled 
my  tears  with  the  snowflakes.  I  looked 
around.  I  did  not  know  where  I  was.  I  had 
lost  my  way.  Brushing  the  snow  from  a  bench 
I  sat  down.  I  felt  comforted. 

But  however  sympathet'c,  Nature  was  not 
warming.  I  began  to  feel  chilly;  my  feet  were 
cold  and  numb;  a  cold  wind  made  me  shiver. 
I  began  to  resent  the  cold.  My  anger  flared 
up.  I  jumped  to  my  feet. 

“Whatever  is  against  me,”  I  cried,  “I’ll  be 
damned  if  I  knuckle  down  to  it.  Sell  shoe¬ 
laces,  will  I!  Make  brooms,  will  I!  Be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  pitying  friends  and  relatives? 
God,  no!” 

I  walked  rapidly  through  the  snow.  I 
would  show  Fate  and  the  whole  world  that 
I  could  surmount  any  and  every  obstacle.  I 
would  accept  the  challenge.  I  would  start  at 
once  to  find  the  compensations  that  doctor 
said  were  there.  I  would  reach  out.  And  I 
returned  to  my  hotel. 

I  thought  of  all  this  that  winter  day  as  I 
listened  to  the  plight  of  my  former  pupil; 
and  on  finding  out  that  he  was  at  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  hospital  near  the  city  I  visited  once  in 
awhile,  I  decided  to  see  him. 

He  had  become  a  problem,  I  was  told  by 
a  psychiatrist  in  charge  at  the  hospital.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  in  good  health  and  quite  able 
to  make  his  own  wav,  he  refused  to  leave.  He 
rejected  all  offers  of  assistance;  kept  apart 
from  his  fellowmen;  spoke  little;  and  be¬ 
trayed  no  interest  in  what  was  going  on 
around  him.  After  a  distressing  visit  from  his 
mother  he  asked  her  not  to  come  again.  He 
wished  to  be  left  alone. 

Sometimes,  the  doctor  said,  he  would  find 
his  way  to  a  room  in  which  a  piano  stood,  and 
he  would  play  softly,  stumbling  over  the 


keys,  trying  to  recapture  a  lost  piece  of  music. 
His  case  baffled  the  psychiatrist,  and  irritated 
the  army  officials.  Something  had  to  be  done. 
I  secured  permission  to  visit  my  pupil,  and 
was  led  to  a  large,  airy  room  where  he  sat  in 
a  far  corner,  alone,  quiet.  He  had  just  finished 
a  cigarette  when  I  came  up.  I  found  his  hand 
and  spoke  to  him. 

“Hello,  Paul.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  city 
and  I  could  not  leave  without  seeing  you. 
How  are  you?” 

His  voice  sounded  eager;  he  clasped  my 
hand.  His  hand  felt  hot  and  dry.  I  could 
smell  the  fresh  cigarette  smoke  about  him. 

“Funny,”  he  said,  after  greeting  me.  “I 
was  thinking  about  you  this  morning.  I  got 
to  thinking  what  a  bad  piano  pupil  I  was.  I 
wish  now  I  had  practiced  more.  But  .  .  .”  his 
voice  broke  for  a  moment.  “I  guess  it  doesn’t 
matter  now.” 

“You  were  an  intelligent  pupil,  Paul.  I 
was  very  fond  of  you.  And  I  still  am.  You 
know,  I  think  now  we  can  become  close 
friends.” 

“What  makes  you  think  that?”  he  asked. 
“Unless  .  .  .  you  mean  we  are  now  both  in 
the  same  boat.  I  got  to  thinking  of  that,  too. 
You  are  such  a  fine  musician.  And  in  so 
many  other  ways  you  . . .” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  I  interrupted,  with  a 
laugh.  “I  am  not  as  good  a  musician  as  I 
want  to  be,  or  hope  to  become.  By  the  way, 
I  learned  a  new  piece  last  week.  Gorgeous 
thing.  I’ll  play  it  for  you  before  I  leave.  I 
want  you  to  hear  it.” 

“How  do  you  do  it?  How  do  you  learn  a 
new  piece?  How  do  you  get  around?  Aren’t 
you  ever  afraid  ?” 

“Afraid  of  what?” 

“Of  things.  The  darkness.  Not  being  able 
to  see.  Aren’t  you  afraid?  I  am.  That  is  why 
I  don’t  want  to  leave  this  place.  I  know  my 
wav  around  here.  I’ll  be  afraid  outs’de.  They 
don’t  understand  that.  They  think  I’m  nuts, 
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guess. 

He  spoke  rapidly,  in  a  low  voice.  I  felt 
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that  I  had  already  broken  through  his  outer 
defenses.  He  had  already  begun  to  reach  out. 
This  man  was  not  a  hopeless  case.  There  was 
nothing  here  to  baffle  me.  I  could  see  through 
him  clearly.  He  was  simply  lost. 

I  told  him  about  that  winter  afternoon  in  a 
Minnesota  town. 

“That  was  twenty  years  ago,  Paul,”  I  said, 
concluding  my  story.  “I  reached  out  for  the 
compensations  and  found  them.  But  I  had 
plenty  of  time.  You  have  been  plunged  too 
quickly  into  your  strange  new  world.  Your 
supporting  senses  have  not  had  time  to  adjust 
their  strength,  to  proportion  their  services. 
You  are  afraid  because  as  yet  you  have  not 
their  support.  You  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  see  with  your  fingers,  to  see  with  your  ears, 
your  heart,  your  mind.  In  time  your  whole 
body  will  see,  and  you  will  see  as  you  have 
never  seen  before.” 

“I — I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  as  if  afraid  to 
accept  assurance  of  so  great  a  compensation. 
“To  me  everything  is  vague,  confused,  dark.” 

“I  doubt  that,”  I  said.  “You  have  memory, 
memory  of  things  seen  when  you  had  sight. 
It  is  that  memory  which  you  must  now  call 
upon  to  help  you  see.  For  example :  you  used 
to  go  to  football  games.  Well,  now  you  can 
sit  beside  your  radio  and  as  you  listen  to  a 
play-by-play  description  of  the  game,  you  will 
see  the  game  being  played.  It  is  very  real.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  never  seen  the  faces  of  present- 
day  actors  and  actresses  I  can  visualize  them 
clearly  as  I  listen  to  their  voices  coming  over 
the  air.  You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  the 
theater.  I  never  miss  a  performance  of  plays 
and  movies  given  over  the  airways.  Your 
radio,  Paul,  is  your  open  world.  The  vulgar, 
the  trite,  the  informative,  the  good,  the  silly, 
and  at  rare  moments,  the  truly  inspired  all  are 
there  for  you  to  take.  Just  reach  out.  Later 
on,  when  you  have  learned  to  read  through 
your  fingers,  you  will  have  books  again.  In 
the  meantime  you  can  have  audible  books. 
You  can  listen  to  a  pleasant  voice  reading  the 
great  books  of  literature — Talking  Books.” 


“That’s  all  very  well,”  he  said,  interrupting. 
“But  how  about  earning  my  living?  Do  you 
think  I  want  my  mother,  or  someone  else,  to 
support  me?  Shall  I  have  to  be  content  with 
pension  money?” 

I  thought  of  the  same  cries  against  blind¬ 
ness  I  once  raised. 

“I  managed  to  get  along,”  I  said,  gently. 

“But  you  had  your  profession,”  he  said, 
quickly.  “I  have  nothing.” 

“Didn’t  you  want  to  become  a  writer?  You 
took  up  journalism  at  college,  I  believe.” 

“How  can  I  become  a  writer  now?  I 
couldn’t  see  what  I  had  written.” 

“No.  But  oddly  enough,  there  is  always 
someone  around  who  will  be  willing  to  read 
to  you.  It  is  up  to  you  to  find  the  willing  per- 
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son. 

“Are  you  suggesting  that  I  find  a  secretary 
and  marry  her?” 

I  laughed.  “Perhaps.” 

I  thought  I  heard  him  chuckle.  It  was  a 
good  sign. 

He  offered  me  a  cigarette.  “How  do  you 
light  it?”  I  asked;  “I  always  have  a  little 
trouble  lighting  mine.” 

“I  feel  the  heat  and  judge  the  distance,”  he 
said.  He  found  my  hand. 

“Will  you  teach  me  how  to  see?”  he  asked. 

“Gladly.  But  you  have  more  competent 
teachers  around  you  here.  Why  not  engage 
their  attention.” 

“They  can  see,”  he  said,  contemptuously. 
Then  his  voice  became  less  friendly.  “Of 
course,  I  would  not  want  to  be  a  burden  to 
you.  I  would  not  want  to  take  up  too  much 
of  your  time.” 

“You  would  not  be  a  burden.  You  could  be 
of  great  assistance.  And  to  show  you  the  way 
to  the  compensations  would  be  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  me.  Not  all  the  compensations  are 
physical.  So  many  are  spiritual.  You  see,  Paul, 
under  the  hard,  thick  layer  of  selfishness  and 
indifference,  there  is  in  human  nature  a 
warm,  rich  layer  of  kindliness,  of  unselfish¬ 
ness.  As  you  walk  along  the  streets  you  call 
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it  up  from  giddy  girls,  worried  housewives, 
tired,  elderly  ladies.  You  call  it  from  young 
men,  old  men,  coarse,  cultured,  rough,  gen¬ 
teel.  Sometimes,  standing  on  a  street  corner 
waiting  to  cross  the  street  you  feel  a  small, 
nervous  hand  slide  into  yours  and  hear  a 
childish  treble  pipe  up:  ‘Want  to  cross  the 
street,  mister?’  You  hear  cheery  voices,  kindly 
voices,  quiet  voices,  none  of  them  pity¬ 
ing,  few  of  them  patronizing.  They  come 
from  that  laver  of  human  kindness.  It  is 
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there;  make  no  mistake  about  that;  and  I 
think  at  times  that  perhaps  the  blind  are  here 
to  call  it  up.  I  think  it  is  part  of  our  privilege 
to  call  it  up.  I  know  that  not  every  person 
you  pass  will  stop.  You  will  pass  nine,  hur¬ 
rying  by,  intent  on  their  own  problems.  But 
the  tenth  will  stop.  Perhaps  you  do  not  need 
assistance;  you  will  be  quite  able  to  make 
your  own  way.  But  never  turn  aside  any  prof¬ 
fer  of  help.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  helper 
that  you  accept  his  help.  Remember  that. 
More  than  once  my  blindness  has  jarred  a 


thoughtless  man  loose  from  his  self-absorp¬ 
tion.  For  a  small  moment  at  least  he  remem¬ 
bered  to  be  kind.” 

Paul  was  silent  for  awhile.  At  last  he  spoke. 
“You  have  helped  me  to  see  at  last,”  he  said, 
quietly.  “I  am  no  longer  afraid.” 

He  took  my  hand.  “Come,  I  know  where 
there  is  a  piano.  I  want  to  hear  your  new 
piece.” 

And  as  he  led  the  way,  I  thought  his  step 
sounded  confident,  eager.  When  I  returned 
to  the  hospital  the  next  afternoon  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist  met  me. 

“Say  .  .  .”  and  I  thought  his  voice  sounded 
a  little  sharp,  “what  did  you  do  to  Paul?  By 
George,  he  has  completely  snapped  out  of  it. 
I  thought  he  was  hopeless.  How  did  you  do 
it?” 

I  smiled.  “The  scientific  approach  has  its 
merits  in  certain  problems.  But  the  heart  and 
soul  often  speak  with  authority.  I  did  noth¬ 
ing.  It  was  Paul  who  came  through.  I  merely 
held  the  door  open  for  him.” 


THE  VOICE  OF  INDUSTRY 


At  a  luncheon  held  recently  in  New  York 
City,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
presented  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  an  unusual  recording  on  which  the 
“voice  of  steel”  makes  itself  heard  in  varied 
and  authentic  style.  Recorded  in  the  steel 
mills  themselves,  these  discs  capture  sounds 
of  all  volumes  and  descriptions,  ranging  from 
the  hiss  of  the  molten  metal  as  it  fills  a  ladle, 


to  the  thunder  of  the  rolling  mills.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  recording  was  to  make  an  edu¬ 
cational  record  for  blind  children  which 
would  punctuate  and  explain  a  narration  of 
the  story  of  steel  making.  Through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  300  copies  of  the  recording  are 
bein«:  distributed  to  schools  and  libraries  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


The  Lady  of  The  Lighthouse 


Friends,  some  of  you  may  have  been  of  the 
many  seeking  light  that  day  in  the  early 
i90o’s,  at  the  home  of  Winifred  and  Edith 
Holt,  who  had  issued  the  call.  These  young 
society  women  had  determined  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  their  blind  fellow  citizens — the 
adults  of  New  York  City  for  whom  there 
were  then  only  doles — no  organized  care.  Our 
enthusiasts  had  made  a  census  of  their  state’s 
blind,  whose  returns  showed  chiefly  unem¬ 
ployment  and  consequent  tragedy. 

Presently  Miss  Winifred  visited  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London,  and 
learned,  first,  how  much  more  Sir  Francis 
Campbell  was  doing  for  his  trainees,  through 
placing  them  at  work  in  the  world,  than  we 
were  for  ours — and  secondly,  how  his  chief 
concern  was  the  economic  uplift  of  all  blind 
people. 

Naturally,  Sir  Francis  bade  her  visit  Phila¬ 
delphia  where  I,  once  a  teacher  of  his,  was 
starting  his  basic  movement  of  pupil  place¬ 
ment.  She  came;  since  when  we  two  have 
carried  on,  mutually  helpful,  the  broader 
Campbellian  purpose.  She  founded  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  solicited 
funds  for  it,  and  soon  built  this  Lighthouse, 
of  which  she  long  remained  Keeper.  It  be¬ 
came  clearing  house,  training  station,  in¬ 
formation  bureau,  social  settlement,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  needed — particularly  stressing  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness.  Since  “Seeing  is  Be¬ 
lieving,”  her  many  demonstrations  of  her 
proteges  at  work  and  at  play  became  potent 
educators  of  the  public.  Philadelphia  con- 


Note:  This  contribution  of  Dr.  Allen’s  reproduces  in 
writing  the  tribute  which  he  paid  in  speech  at  the  memo¬ 
rial  service  held  for  the  late  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather 
at  The  Lighthouse  on  June  28. 


tributed  performing  teams  of  its  gymnasium 
athletes. 

Of  course  the  name  of  Winifred  Holt 
traveled.  During  World  War  I,  France  sent 
for  her  to  found  a  Lighthouse  for  the  blinded 
in  battle,  in  Paris.  She  did  this  largely  with 
American  money.  Then,  in  Italy,  she  estab¬ 
lished  another,  the  Faro  Romano.  To  her 
mainstay  there,  Rufus  Graves  Mather,  she 
was  presently  married  here  at  this  New  York 
Lighthouse.  Their  large  wedding  gifts  came, 
by  special  request,  as  checks  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  the  blind  abroad. 

Then,  as  a  team,  these  twain  began  their 
world-wide  crusades  for  justice  to  blind  folk. 
For  their  first  itinerary,  to  the  Near  East, 
they  equipped  themselves  at  Washington  with 
letters  to  our  government  officials  and,  on 
reaching  each  capital  city,  built  up  an  audi¬ 
ence  and  lectured,  he  on  prevention,  she  on 
employment.  Interviews  with  influential  peo¬ 
ple  always  followed;  sometimes,  a  Lighthouse. 
Months  were  so  consumed,  everything  being 
financed  by  themselves.  When,  another  year, 
they  did  the  Far  East,  they  added  moving 
pictures  of  American  activities,  blind  children 
in  school  and  at  play;  so,  again,  seeing  was 
believing.  In  a  similar  tour,  they  illuminated 
new  and  wider  horizons  in  South  America. 
Altogether  a  score  of  Lighthouses  had  been 
lighted.  In  consequence,  several  countries  sent 
students  to  be  trained  in  New  York  and 
Boston  to  teach  our  methods;  also  to  learn 
our  ways  of  stopping  needless  blindnesses, 
and  of  bringing  justice  to  the  blind  in  general. 

No  more  genuine  practical  world  missions 
to  them  have  ever  been  carried  out  than  these. 
Indeed,  who  has  better  earned  the  name  of 
Santa  Lucia  than  Winifred  Holt  Mather2 
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In  June,  The  New  Yori{  Times  reported 
that  one  hundred  soldiers  who  lost  their  sight 
in  World  War  II  have  organized  a  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
this  country.  Raymond  Frey,  a  former  Army 
lieutenant  who  lost  his  sight  when  a  booby 
trap  exploded  prematurely  while  he  was  in 
training,  and  who  now  is  an  instructor  of  the 
blind  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital, 
Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania,  is  president  of  the 
Association.  The  general  aim  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  help  blinded  servicemen  estab¬ 
lish  themselves  as  independent  members  of 
their  home  communities.  It  will  act  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  jobs  for  blinded  veterans,  and 
Mr.  Frey  says  that  its  main  task  will  be  to 
convince  the  public  that  a  blind  man  can  fill 
a  variety  of  jobs  which  many  persons  believe 
he  is  not  capable  of  handling.  The  officers  of 
the  Association  include  Pincus  Hoffman,  of 
The  Bronx,  New  York;  Henry  Masse,  of 
Boston;  Wilbur  Washburn,  of  Marion,  Illi¬ 
nois;  and  Lieutenant  Lloyd  Greenwood,  of 
McGraw,  New  York.  Lieutenant  Greenwood, 
by  the  way,  is  the  veteran  mentioned  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Outloo\  as  having 
won  a  recent  writing  contest  sponsored  by 
Baynard  Kendrick,  creator  of  the  character 
Duncan  Maclain,  blind  detective. 

The  New  Yor\  Times  of  July  22  had  an¬ 
other  item  of  interest  to  the  blind  announcing 
the  development  of  a  new  electronic  sound- 
gauging  device  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company— a  device 
which  may  mean  work  for  larger  numbers  of 
America’s  otherwise  unemployable  blind.  A 
standard  gauge  equipped  with  the  new  elec¬ 
tronic  sound  device  makes  up  the  operator’s 
unit,  and  enables  the  blind  operator  to 


precision-check  the  outside  diameter  of 
Timken  bearing  races  to  within  one  twenty- 
five-millionth  of  an  inch.  A  small,  cone-type 
speaker  is  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  chair  and  connected  with  the  electronic 
device.  The  operator  hears  three  different 
notes  issuing  from  the  loud  speaker.  An  arti¬ 
cle  that  is  normal,  or  within  the  size  limit,  is 
indicated  by  the  sound  of  the  middle  note. 
The  high  note  indicates  that  the  article  is 
oversize,  while  the  low  note  warns  that  it  is 
undersize.  When  either  of  these  notes  sounds, 
the  operator  rejects  the  article  under  inspec¬ 
tion.  William  E.  Umstattd,  president  of  the 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company,  said  that 
the  device  had  been  developed  during  two 
years  of  experimenting  so  that  the  company 
could  give  employment  to  blind  civilians,  and 
aid  in  the  re-employment  of  returning  war 
veterans.  He  stated  further  that  the  device 
would  be  released  without  charge  to  any 
interested  manufacturer. 

A  21-year-old  Georgia  girl,  Nitalee  Tillman, 
of  Baxley,  who  has  been  blind  since  birth,  was 
chosen  honor  graduate  of  Mercer  University 
at  Commencement  exercises  held  there  in 
June,  according  to  an  AP  dispatch  in  The 
New  Y or\  World-Telegram. 

The  October  number  of  The  American 
magazine  presents  in  its  “Interesting  People” 
section,  a  sketch  of  Hector  Chevigny,  writer 
and  traveler,  who  lost  his  sight  over  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  “Undaunted,”  says  The  Amer¬ 
ican,  “he  simply  got  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  and 
turned  his  talents  to  producing  radio  scripts. 
Today  he  writes  everything  from  nonsinging 
interludes  for  Morton  Downey,  to  War  Bond 
shows  for  the  Treasury. 
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EYE-BANK  TO  ESTABLISH 
RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

Teaching  and  research  fellowships  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  for 
the  delicate  operation  which  restores  sight  to 
a  blind  person  with  a  corneal  defect  through 
the  grafting  of  healthy  corneal  tissue  will 
be  established  in  leading  medical  schools 
throughout  the  country  by  The  Eye-Bank 
for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  it  has  been  dis¬ 
closed  in  New  York  by  Mrs.  Henry  Breckin¬ 
ridge,  executive  director.  To  carry  on  this 
program  of  education  and  research,  as  well 
as  its  other  activities.  The  Eye-Bank  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  raise  $1,000,000,  Mrs.  Breckinridge 
announced  at  national  headquarters,  210  East 
64th  Street. 

An  initial  grant  of  $25,000  has  been  made 
by  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  to  enable 
The  Eye-Bank  to  function  pending  the  time 
when  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  may 
gain  recognition  and  widespread  support.  It 
is  hoped  that  financial  support  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  general  public  in  sums  of 
any  amount. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  Mrs.  Breck¬ 
inridge’s  announcement,  Albert  G.  Milbank, 
president  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  and 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  The 
Eye-Bank,  expressed  “the  hope  and  expecta¬ 
tion  that  The  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration, 
Inc.,  will  make  important  contributions  to 
public  health  by  advancing  our  knowledge  of 
the  pathology  of  the  eye,  thus  making  the 
prevention  of  eye  diseases  more  effective,  by 
improving  or  restoring  the  sight  of  persons 
who  are  handicapped  by  corneal  opacities, 
and  by  its  educational  procedures  which 
should  arouse  interest  in  sight  conservation 
among  physicians,  specialists,  and  the  public.” 

Outstanding  ophthalmologists  are  partici¬ 
pating,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  in  The  Eye- 
Bank’s  work  of  collecting  and  preserving 
healthv  corneal  tissue  from  human  eyes  for 
transplanting  to  blind  persons  who  have  lost 


their  sight  because  of  corneal  defects.  The 
operation  substituting  a  healthy  cornea  for  a 
damaged  one  can  restore  sight  in  only  one 
type  of  blindness — that  caused  solely  by 
opacity  of  the  cornea  when  the  rest  of  the 
eye  and  optic  nerve  are  normal;  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  between  10,000  and  15,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  again  through  the  “corneal 
transplant”  technique. 

“Blindness  caused  by  injury  to  the  cornea, 
through  disease  or  accident,  strikes  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  ages,  rich  and 
poor  alike,”  Mrs.  Breckinridge  pointed  out. 
“At  the  present  time,  corneal  tissue  taken 
from  the  eye  of  a  living  or  dead  person  may 
be  stored  for  only  three  days  before  trans¬ 
planting.  One  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
the  research  to  be  sponsored  by  The  Eye- 
Bank  is  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  corneal  tissue  for  a  longer  period. 

“Ophthalmologists  are  giving  devoted  serv¬ 
ice  in  an  effort  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind 
whenever  it  is  possible,  but  we  also  need 
understanding  and  financial  support  from 
the  public.  In  addition  to  money,  we  need 
the  consent  of  those  persons  who  may  be 
willing  to  have  their  corneal  tissue  used,  after 
death,  to  help  the  blind  see  again.” 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

The  25th  annual  observance  of  American 
Education  Week  will  be  celebrated  this  year 
during  the  week  of  November  11.  The  theme 
of  this  25th  observance  is:  “Education  to  Pro- 
mote  the  General  Welfare,”  and  the  National 
Education  Association  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  observed  in  every  classroom, 
school,  and  school  system  in  the  country.  For 
a  complete  list  of  the  materials  available  to 
help  in  planning  a  program  for  the  week, 
write  to  the  National  Education  Association, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 


HOW  WILL  THE  BLIND  FARE  UNDER  S.1050? 


HOW  WILL  THE  BLIND  FARE 
UNDER  PROPOSED  BILL  S.  1050? 

Outlook^  for  the  Blind  would  be  interested 
in  having  the  comments  of~its  readers  on  the 
following  material,  which  is  taken  from  the 
pamphlet,  Social  Security  for  the  Blind , 
prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
proposed  legislation  it  is  hoped  that  all  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  will 
give  it  close  attention: 

Congress  is  studying  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  a  view  to  extending  its  benefits  to  groups 
not  now  protected.  Senators  Wagner  and  Mur- 

rav  have  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  known 

* 

as  S.  1050  making  sweeping  changes  in  the  Act. 
Congressman  Dingell  has  introduced  in  the 
House  an  identical  bill  known  as  H.R.  3293. 
Much  of  the  bill  is  of  a  general  character,  cover¬ 
ing  such  subjects  as  unemployment  insurance, 
public  health  services,  maternal,  child  health, 
and  welfare  services,  temporary  disability  insur¬ 
ance,  etc.,  most  of  which  will  be  helpful  to  the 
blind  in.  common  with  the  rest  of  the  population. 
It  has  other  features  of  special  benefit  to  the  blind, 
hut  it  contains  certain  unwise  and  inadequate 
provisions  which  should  be  corrected  if  the  blind 
are  to  receive  the  kind  of  treatment  which  the 
taxpayers  of  America  have  indicated  in  many 
state  elections  they  wish  the  blind  to  have. 

The  bill  would  extend  to  practically  all  wage 
earners  the  assurance  that  if  they  lose  their  sight, 
no  matter  at  what  age,  they  will  receive  im¬ 
mediately  an  annuity  comparable  to  that  which 
they  would  normally  receive  at  age  65. 

It  also  provides  that  the  Social  Security  Board 
may  grant  a  disabled  person,  including  the 
blind,  in  addition  to  his  insurance  annuity,  an 
allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $25  a  month  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  service  of  an  “attendant”  when 
needed.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
it  is  inadequate  for  the  blind  and  too  much  re¬ 
stricted.  Congress  has  already  recognized  that 
blind  people  have  special  expenses  by  permitting 
blind  taxpayers  to  take  a  $>500  deduction  on  this 
account.  The  provision  in  the  bill  should  be 
changed  to  permit  the  allowance  for  the  blind 
to  be  used  not  only  for  the  service  of  an  attend¬ 
ant,  hut  also  to  meet  any  other  special  expenses 
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growing  directly  out  of  the  blind  person’s  dis¬ 
ability. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  provision  that  if  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  blind  insurance  annuity  returns  to 
work,  he  may  earn  up  to  $50  a  month  before  his 
annuity  is  disturbed,  but  if  a  blind  person  earns 
a  cent  over  $50  a  month,  his  entire  annuity, 
amounting  in  some  instances  to  more  than  $100 
a  month,  is  suspended.  Blind  people  must  learn 
to  work  in  the  dark — in  most  cases  skills  are 
achieved  slowly — so  their  earning  power  is  very 
low  at  first  and  increases  much  more  gradually 
than  is  the  case  with  most  seeing  people,  even 
though  the  latter  may  be  limited  by  some  other 
handicap.  Experience  in  the  states  where  similar 
laws  have  been  in  effect  shows  that  if  the  entire 
benefit  is  removed  at  once  when  a  blind  per¬ 
son  reaches  a  given  income,  most  of  those  with 
limited  immediate  earning  power  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  make  the  effort  to  increase  their 
earnings  after  they  have  reached  the  specified 
amount  at  which  the  payment  of  benefits  is  sus¬ 
pended.  If  the  blind  person  is  to  increase  his 
earning  power,  he  must  have  an  incentive — (1) 
either  his  annuity  should  not  be  affected  at  all 
by  earnings,  as  is  the  case  with  the  war-blind; 
or  (2)  his  annuity  should  be  reduced  gradually 
after  his  earnings  reach  $50  a  month  and  at  a 
rate  less  than  the  increase  in  his  earnings,  say 
fifty  cents  for  each  dollar  earned;  or  (3)  the 
amount  which  he  is  permitted  to  earn  before 
his  annuity  is  disturbed  should  be  raised  from 
$50  to  at  least  $150  a  month.  In  any  case  the 
handicap  allowance  to  meet  special  expenses 
growing  out  of  blindness  should  never  be  re¬ 
duced,  even  though  the  blind  person  temporarily 
forfeits  the  rest  of  his  annuity  by  returning  to 
work,  for  it  is  only  just  that  he  should  have  a 
handicap  allowance  so  that  he  may  obtain 
without  sacrifice  services  which  his  seeing 
brother  can  perform  for  himself  without  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  proposed  insurance  against  dependency 
due  to  blindness  would  take  care  of  most  wage 
earners  who  lose  their  sight  in  the  future.  The 
benefits  would  begin  immediately  upon  proof 
of  permanent  blindness.  Those  blind  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill  may  qualify  for  the 
annuity  by  working  for  a  given  period  of  time 
in  an  occupation  where  a  social  security  payroll 
tax  is  being  paid. 

What  about  those  persons  who  are  blind  at 
the  passage  of  the  bill  but  who  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  work  which  will  qualify  them  to 
receive  the  annuity?  Some  provision  should  be 
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made  for  this  group.  A  period  of  time  should 
be  specified  after  which  any  blind  person  should 
be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  receive  a  handicap 
allowance  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  service  of 
an  “attendant”  and  other  special  services,  even 
though  he  has  not  been  successful  in  obtaining 
employment. 

To  protect  the  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  which 
is  maintained  by  the  payroll  tax  and  from  which 
the  insurance  is  paid,  against  an  undue  draft 
for  this  group,  who  have  not  contributed  to  the 
Fund,  a  special  appropriation  might  be  made 
annually  into  the  Trust  Fund  from  general 
revenues. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  widow  of  a  fully 
insured  individual,  if  she  has  attained  the  age 
of  60  years,  is  entitled  to  a  benefit  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  that  of  her  deceased  husband. 
This  benefit  should  also  be  extended  to  widows 
who  are  blind,  even  though  they  have  not  yet 
attained  the  age  of  60. 

The  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  would  re¬ 
peal  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
makes  provision  for  Federal  matching  of  state 
funds  expended  for  the  blind,  and  substitute 
therefore  a  section  extending  Federal  aid  to  the 
states  for  general  poor  relief  purposes.  True,  the 
states  could  continue  their  special  relief  to  the 
blind  and  receive  Federal  matching,  but  if  the 
blind  are  merged  in  a  general  relief  program  on 
the  Federal  level,  many  of  the  states  will  surely 
follow  the  Federal  example.  This  is  a  form  of 
administration  odious  to  the  blind  which  they 
have  fought  against  for  forty  years  as  it  results 
in  less  recognition  of  their  special  needs. 

Title  X  should  be  retained  in  the  Act  after 
incorporating  the  following  provisions  to  bring 
it  into  harmonv  with  the  best  features  of  the 
general  relief  section  of  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill: 

1.  The  poorer  states  to  receive  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  more  than  50  per  cent  reim¬ 
bursement  up  to  75  per  cent  thus  encouraging 
more  liberal  grants; 

2.  The  arbitrary  limit  of  $40,  of  which  a  per¬ 
centage  is  refunded  to  the  spates,  to  be  removed, 
making  adequate  relief  possible; 

3.  The  particular  requirements  of  the  blind 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  amount  of  assistance  needed; 

4.  The  states  to  be  permitted  in  determining 
a  blind  applicant’s  resources  to  disregard  any 
income  up  to  $20  a  month,  to  encourage  indus¬ 
try  and  the  kindly  help  of  friends; 


5.  The  assistance-giving  agency  to  extend 
special  services  to  the  blind  to  permit  them  to 
help  themselves  improve  their  economic  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  blind  are  confident  that  if  the  members 
of  Congress  understand  their  situation,  they  will 
see  to  it  that  their  needs  will  be  fully  recognized 
and  their  interests  safeguarded  when  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended. 

Copies  of  Dr.  Irwin’s  pamphlet  are  avail¬ 
able  in  braille  as  well  as  in  inkprint,  and  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New 
York  ti,  New  York. 


MISSISSIPPI  BROADENS  SERVICES 
TO  BLIND 

The  Mississippi  Division  for  the  Blind,  in 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  has 
broadened  its  scope  and  enlarged  its  service 
within  the  last  year  so  that  at  this  time  the 
Department  really  has  some  type  of  service 
for  every  blind  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
state  who  needs  the  service.  The  Mississippi 
Legislature  made  an  appropriation  with 
which  to  match  Federal  funds  for  rehabili¬ 
tation  for  the  blind.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thompson 
is  administrative  assistant  in  charge  of  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service  in  the  department.  Icey 
W.  Day  is  placement  agent  in  one  section 
of  the  state.  We  are  set  up  for  two  placement 
agents,  but  have  not  acquired  the  second 
one.  Raymond  Williams  of  Senatobia  has 
been  prevocational  case  worker  since  the  first 
of  April.  The  department  will  be  served  by 
three  such  workers  as  soon  as  qualified  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  found.  John  L.  Black  is  state  direc¬ 
tor  of  Stand  Service.  He  will  have  a  Stand 
assistant  as  soon  as  a  suitable  man  can  be 
found. 

Forty  or  more  blind  people  work  at  the 
Mississippi  Training  and  Employment  Cen¬ 
ter.  They  have  made,  since  this  service  began 
two  years  ago  in  August,  and  delivered, 
four  million  mailing  bags  to  the  U.  S.  Navy; 
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forty  thousand  pillow  cases  to  the  Maritime 
Commission;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  khaki  handkerchiefs  to  the  Army. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  Mississippi  has 
a  new  project  worked  out  in  response  to  a 
request  of  cleaning  establishments  in  Jackson 
for  wire  coathangers.  These  hangers  are  made 
on  a  piecework  basis,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
items  made  by  power  sewing  machines,  and 
the  workers  earn  about  the  same  wage. 

Manufacture  of  string  mops  is  another  ac¬ 
tivity  at  the  Training  Center.  The  entire  out¬ 
put  of  mops  is  bought  by  a  wholesale  house 
at  above  market  price,  because  they  are  uni¬ 
form  in  weight,  and  have  nicer  finish  than 
others  sold  in  this  area.  Workers  in  the  Train¬ 
ing  Center  are  earning  from  $15  to  $40  for  a 
five-day  work  week,  depending  upon  their 
skill,  industry,  and  regularity  of  working 
habits.  All  are  paid  on  a  piecework  basis. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  McBryde,  Director 
Division  for  the  Blind 
Mississippi  State  Department  of  Welfare 


NOTICE 

Miss  Alice  Rohrback,  Chief,  Braille  Trans¬ 
cribing  Section,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
will  be  pleased  to  supply  upon  request  a  copy 
of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Return — Form 
1040 — in  Braille  Grade  il/2  or  Grade  2. 


UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 
AVAILABLE  TO  BLIND  READERS 

Joseph  P.  Blickensderfer,  director,  Books  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  has  announced  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  has  been  brailled  and 
recorded  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  that 
a  limited  number  of  copies  in  both  media 
will  be  available.  Blind  readers  who  wish  to 
have  braille  (Grade  II)  copies  should  address 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Those  who  prefer  the  recordings  should 
address  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  n,  N.  Y. 


PLASTIC  EYE 
NOW  IN  PRODUCTION 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  “Safety” 
published  by  the  Greater  New  York  Safety 
Council : 

“Production  of  a  new  all-plastic  artificial 
eye  which  rivals  a  human  eye  in  color  and 
appearance,  can  be  dropped  without  break¬ 
ing,  won’t  corrode  like  glass,  and  can  be 
reshaped,  if  necessary,  to  provide  an  exact 
fit,  has  been  announced  by  the  American  Op¬ 
tical  Co.  of  Southbridge,  Massachusetts. 

“The  new  plastic  eye,  it  is  contended,  is 
unique  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  nonirritating  plastic  materials;  and, 
second,  its  iris  is  reproduced  by  a  photo¬ 
graphic  print  implanted  in  the  eye.  Both  of 
these  improvements  are  made  in  respect  to 
commercially  made  eyes  and  give  the  eye  its 
new  properties. 

“The  new  eye  is  said  to  be  more  life-like 
than  a  glass  eye.  For  example,  the  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction  of  the  iris  is  realistic, 
the  black  dot  of  the  pupil  being  located 
naturally  deep  in  the  eye  instead  of  close  to 
the  surface,  as  in  the  glass  eyes. 

“If  dropped,  fragile  glass  eyes  may  shatter 
or  chip,  and  if  subjected  to  sudden  temper¬ 
ature  changes,  they  may  explode  in  the  eye 
sockets.  Their  average  life  is  from  six  months 
to  two  years,  while  the  new  eye,  because  of 
its  plastic  composition,  is  practically  unbreak¬ 
able,  and  lasts  for  years.” 

Once  a  glass  eye  has  been  made,  it  cannot 
be  altered.  The  new  plastic  eye,  however, 
can  be  reshaped,  by  grinding,  to  fit  the  eye 
socket  comfortably,  and  it  does  not  have  to 
be  removed  at  night,  thus  helping  to  main¬ 
tain  the  shape  of  the  eye  socket.  Nonirritating 
to  the  socket’s  tissues,  the  plastic  material  of 
the  eye  resists  color  fading,  corrosive  action 
of  the  eye  socket  secretions,  and  changes  in 
temperature.  It  reflects  less  light  than  a  glass 
eye,  and  hence  is  less  glassy  in  appearance. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Glenway  Wescott  is  reading  his  best-selling 
novel,  Apartment  in  Athens,  in  the  Talking 
Book  Studios  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Wescott,  unlike  many 
authors,  has  a  very  good  recording  voice  and 
is  an  effective  reader.  He  had  previously 
recorded  his  novelette,  The  Pilgrim  Hawf{, 
for  the  Foundation,  and  when  he  heard  that 
Apartment  in  Athens  was  to  be  recorded,  he 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  read  that  too.  He 
believes  that  it  helps  an  author  to  read  his 
books  aloud  and,  as  he  is  working  on  a  new 
book  in  which  he  wishes  to  establish  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tone,  he  felt  that  he  would  profit  by 
the  experience. 

Reynolds  Evans,  who  has  been  a  staff 
reader  for  the  Foundation  for  several  years, 
has  just  completed  The  Late  George  Apley 
on  Talking  Book  records.  He  describes  this 


;  as  a  labor  of  love.  It  so  happens  that  Mr. 

;  Evans  is  appearing  now  in  the  Broadway 
i  production  of  the  play  based  on  Marquand’s 
novel,  and  the  character  which  Mr.  Evans 
1  portrays  is  that  of  Horatio  Willing,  Apley ’s 
f  friend  and  “Boswell.”  Those  who  have  read 
,  the  book  will  remember  that  The  Late 
t  George  Apley  consists  of  memoirs  of  his  old 
-  friend  and  distant  relative  set  down  by 
t  Horatio  Willing.  The  Foundation  describes 
s  this  Talking  Book  as  a  fortunate  hit  of  “type- 
casting.” 

The  award  of  six  new  scholarships  for 
1945-46,  and  the  renewal  of  seven  others  for 
the  same  period,  has  just  been  announced  by 
f  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

.  Those  who  have  been  granted  awards  for  the 
v  first  time  are:  Gloria  R.  Bakst,  New  York; 
Samuel  H.  Beamesderfer,  Pennsylvania;  Ruth 
A.  Bolz,  New  York;  Margaret  Glick,  New 
York;  Josie  Gregory,  New  York;  Fuller  R. 
Hale,  Missouri. 

Those  who  have  been  granted  renewals 
are:  George  H.  Bitner,  Pennsylvania;  Mar¬ 
gery  Boon,  New  York;  Alfred  Detroy  Brooks, 
Oklahoma;  Muriel  Hammond,  New  York; 
Mary  Kravetz,  New  Jersey;  Ruth  Irene  Rigg, 
Kansas;  Evelyn  Elsie  Smith,  Wisconsin. 

The  Charles  B.  Hayes  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  has  been  awarded  to  Margaret  Lindsay, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

These  Foundation  scholarships  are  given 
each  year  to  blind  students  attending  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  some  vocation  or  profession. 


Blindness  is  a  nuisance,  but  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  a  tragedy. — Hector  Chevigny. 
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NECROLOGY 


Courage  Has  Eyes,  by  Trumbull  Reed.  Phil¬ 
adelphia:  The  Westminster  Press.  272  pages. 
$2.00. 

This  pleasant  novel  is  another  “Samson" 
story,  a  sequel  to  Bright  Midnight.  Those 
readers  who  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Sam 
Day,  blinded  in  an  automobile  accident  when 
he  was  a  freshman  in  college,  and  his  Seeing 
Eye,  Hal,  will  read  with  pleasure  and  interest 
this  account  of  Sam’s  postcollegiate  activities, 
his  trials,  and  worries,  and  joys,  now  that  he 
has  married  Phyllis  Jackson  and  is  working 
towards  a  successful  career  in  journalism  on 
the  staff  of  the  Golden  Gate  News  in  San 
Francisco. 

Although  the  author  has  woven  into  this 
story  enough  excitement  and  intrigue  to  try 
the  wits  of  two  heroes,  blind  or  seeing,  the 
reader  is  willing  to  accept  as  plausible  this 
enthusiastic  narrative  of  Sam’s  resourceful¬ 
ness,  ability,  and  courage.  And  despite  a  few 
minor  inaccuracies,  detectable  only  by  those 
closely  associated  with  the  blind,  the  story 
has  special  pertinence  today  because  it 
touches  upon  the  important  matter  of  the 
blind  in  industry  and  business  as  well  as  the 
adjustment  to  normal,  active  life  which  so 
many  young  men,  blinded  in  war  service, 
will  have  to  make  in  the  immediate  future. 

Courage  Has  Eyes  will  serve  as  a  morale 
builder  for  those  recently  blinded  and  for 
the  young  blind  in  general.  For  others,  es¬ 
pecially  those  unfamiliar  with  the  world  of 
the  blind,  it  will  provide  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  light  reading. 

Gilbert  S.  Ohlmann 

Talking  Book  Editor 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


The  death  occurred  on  Friday,  August  24, 
of  George  Bolan  Case,  long  a  leader  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Mr.  Case  died  while  at  work 
at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  of  which  he  had  been  managing  director 
since  1928.  Born  on  August  4,  1878,  in  the 
town  of  Colin,  Michigan,  Mr.  Case  came  to 
New  York  early  in  his  childhood  and  became 
one  of  Brooklyn’s  most  celebrated  artists  in 
the  field  of  interior  decoration.  In  1923  he 
became  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  which 
office  he  held  until  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
managing  director  in  1928.  The  growth  of 
the  organization  under  his  management  was 
steady  and  continuous,  and  witnessed  the 
construction  of  fine  new  buildings,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  services,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  magnificent  record  of  war  production  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  Mr.  Case  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Dean  Fox 
of  Long  Island. 

The  July  15  issue  of  The  New  Beacon 
carries  an  announcement  of  the  death  of  N. 
Bishop  Harman,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  of 
London,  widely  known  as  an  ophthalmic  sur¬ 
geon  not  only  in  his  own  country  but  in 
America  as  well.  “He  served  in  many  public 
capacities,"  says  the  Beacon,  “being  for  many 
years  ophthalmic  consultant  to  the  L.C.C. 
Education  Department,  at  one  time  chairman 
of  the  Ophthalmic  Committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  a  member  of  the  De¬ 
partmental  Committee  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness  (1920),  and  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa¬ 
tions  for  the  Blind. 
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Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada 

September  14,  1945 
Sir: 

Musicians  have  often  asked  themselves  why, 
although  many  makes  of  typewriter  are  on 
the  market  and  are  found  to  be  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  even  for  private  use,  no  satisfactory 
machine  has  yet  been  produced  for  writing 
music.  Manuscripts  are  frequently  met  with, 
particularly  in  the  dance-band  business.  Many 
are  the  occasions  on  which  I  have  heard  con¬ 
ductors  and  performers  giving  vent  to  their 
exasperation  at  not  being  able  to  decipher 
the  music  before  them  and,  of  course,  it  is 
agonizing  for  a  composer  to  find  that  per¬ 
formers  misread  his  notes. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  why  this 
distressing  situation  has  not  been  remedied, 
it  is  the  blind  musician,  above  all,  who  is  left 
at  a  disadvantage  through  the  lack  of  this 
much  needed  device. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  blind  musician  in 
the  U.S.A.,  but  his  colleagues  in  Canada  and 
in  Britain  have,  on  many  occasions,  discussed 
the  problem  of  how  to  transcribe  music  into 
staff  notation.  There  are,  of  course,  com¬ 
paratively  few  blind  musicians  who  would 
wish  to  make  great  use  of  a  machine,  but  to 
them  it  would  be  an  inestimable  boon.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  get  one’s  braille  music  tran¬ 
scribed  quickly,  accurately,  and  cheaply.  I 
have  known  composers  who  have  become 
completely  discouraged  by  this  problem. 
Blind  dance-band  leaders  have  to  face  the 
need  for  writing  out  parts  to  suit  their  par¬ 
ticular  combinations.  Teachers  often  find  it 
most  inconvenient  that  they  are  unable  to 
write  out  passages  in  staff  notation  for  their 


seeing  pupils.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  lack  of  sight  does  not  debar  a  person  from 
writing  ordinary  script  but  that  it  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  bar  to  the  writing  of  staff  notation,  the 
musician’s  craving  for  a  means  of  writing 
down  his  musical  ideas  in  ordinary  notation 
will  be  readily  understood. 

A  well-known  firm  of  typewriter  manu¬ 
facturers  has  put  a  music  typewriter  on  the 
market  which  is  excellent,  within  certain 
limits.  These  limitations  are  sufficiently 
serious  to  make  the  machine  unacceptable  to 
most  musicians.  The  manufacturers  are  un¬ 
willing  to  incur  further  expense  in  making 
improvements,  as  sales  have  been  low.  This 
has  the  appearance  of  a  vicious  circle. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Music  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
have  had  this  problem  under  consideration 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  way 
out  of  the  impasse  might  be  found.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  agencies  for  the  blind  and  public 
bodies  charged  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
in,  say,  Canada,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  might  agree  to  co-operate  to  supply 
the  funds  needed  for  research  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  existing  machine  up  to  a  level  of  effi¬ 
ciency  acceptable  to  musicians  in  general. 
Such  encouragement  might  persuade  the 
manufacturers  in  question  to  continue  de¬ 
veloping  their  machine. 

The  views  of  your  readers  would  be  very 
much  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ernest  Whitfield 

Supervisor  of  Musical  Research 
T he  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
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801  S.  Grande  Avenue 
Glendora,  California 
August  26,  1945 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  read  “Housewife  In  The  Dark”* 
and  have  decided  all  over  again  that  I  am  a 
fortunate  person.  Three  and  one-half  years 
ago  my  larynx  was  removed.  Dr.  Hara  said, 
“Other  people  have  learned  to  talk.  I  can’t 
tell  you  how,  but  they  have.”  I  replied,  “If 
they  have,  so  can  I.”  Really,  I  suspect  it  is 
whistling  in  the  dark  to  say,  “I  will  talk  some 
day,”  that  is,  unless  I  have  the  aid  of  some¬ 
one.  At  present  I  can  whisper  rather  well. 
Most  people  understand  me  after  they  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  me.  I  stand  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairway  and  call  whichever  child  I 
want  by  name  and  they  come  and  look  down 
at  me  and  watch  me  while  I  say  my  say. 
Quite  often  I  am  heard  and  understood  by 
one  of  them  when  I  am  in  the  kitchen,  and 
he  is  in  the  livingroom. 

I  have  always  been  a  social  person,  always 
busy  working  outside  my  home  too.  I  found 
that  I  could  not  adjust  myself  completely  by 
merely  staying  at  home  and  being  a  house¬ 
wife,  so  I  took  a  job  in  a  small  defense 
plant.  Most  everyone  on  the  job  can  under¬ 
stand  me.  I  seldom  carry  a  pencil  with  me 
anymore. 

We  have  three  children,  and  money  had 
been  a  very  scarce  item  in  our  household.  I 
had  spent  long  hours  rearing  our  family  as 
they  had  a  right  to  be  reared.  This  voiceless¬ 
ness  was  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue.  Every  instinct 
was  to  stay  at  home — sulk,  pity  myself,  and 
so  on;  bask  in  the  love  and  thoughtfulness 
the  family  showered  on  me;  but  one  day  I 
realized  I  was  throwing  away  fifteen  years  of 
hard  labor — that  if  I  moped  at  home,  soon 
someone  would  say  “Poor  Nancy — or  Ross, 

*This  article  appeared  in  the  June,  1945,  issue  of 
Indies’  Home  Journal. 


or  Mary  Jean — it  is  too  bad  their  mother  acts 
as  she  does.”  I  began  to  see  little  things  they 
did  to  protect  me.  For  instance,  my  youngest 
child  used  to  patiently  explain  to  strangers 
that  “Mama  used  to  be  a  schoolteacher,” 
wholly  unconscious  that  what  she  meant  was 
that  Mama  isn’t  dumb  even  if  she  can’t  talk. 
I  breathe  through  a  tracheal  opening  in  my 
throat,  and  when  I  cough  people  often  turn 
around  and  look — another  embarrassment  to 
both  the  children  and  me  that  had  to  be  over¬ 
come.  Even  Nancy,  the  older  girl  who  has 
been  especially  thoughtful  and  understand¬ 
ing,  was  surprised  when  I  said  that  it  was  so 
hard  to  go  to  church  the  first  time,  and  to 
Girl  Scouts  when  we  first  moved  here  to 
Glendora. 

The  one  thing  I  do  do  on  occasions  even 
now  is  to  cry  when  people  begin  to  sing  and 
I  can’t  sing  with  them.  I  loved  to  sing  and  to 
whistle.  Someday  I  hope  to  have  a  marimba 
and  have  the  time  to  learn  to  play  it.  My 
husband  says,  “Sing  in  your  mind,  Mama.”  I 
do,  hut  it  doesn’t  help  much. 

Many  amusing  things  have  happened  to 
me.  I  was  rather  brusquely  told  that  there 
was  nothing  for  me  in  one  place  of  business 
because  they  thought  I  was  begging  when  I 
began  to  write. 

I  wore  silver  tubes  in  my  throat  for  a  year, 
and  a  fat  little  Japanese  boy  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  ranch  followed  me  about  for  days.  Whis¬ 
pering  back  to  me  when  I  whispered  to  him 
one  day  he  said,  “Can’t  you  spit  through 
them?” 

Here  I  go  again.  I  get  so  many  words 
stored  inside  me,  they  just  have  to  come  out. 

Like  Jane  Barbour  I’d  like  to  tell  everyone, 
especially  the  boys  returning  from  overseas, 
that  a  handicap  does  not  keep  one  from 
being  happy  or  useful. 

Thank  you, 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Whittaker 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Office  of  Surplus  Property  is  now 
sending  out  lists  of  material  which  is  available 
for  sale.  Under  the  existing  regulations,  the 
Federal  departments  have  first  choice;  state 
and  municipal  governments,  second  choice; 
and  nonprofit  agencies,  third  choice. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  recom¬ 
mends  that  agencies  write  direct  to  their 
Regional  Office  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing 
list.  Listed  herewith  are  the  regional  offices 


with  their  locations  and  the  area  served.  They 
are  to  be  addressed:  Office  of  Surplus  Prop¬ 
erty,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  then 
as  listed  in  the  table  on  this  page. 

The  general  preference  rating  system  will 
gradually  be  changed  from  now  until  the  end 
of  the  year  and  MM  rating  will  probably  re¬ 
place  the  present  AA  symbols.  N.I.B.  sug¬ 
gests  that  workshops  contact  their  local  WPB 


REGION  LOCATION 

1.  Park  Square  Bldg. 

Boston  16,  Mass. 

2.  Empire  State  Bldg. 

350  -  5th  Ave. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

3.  1126  -  21  Street 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

4.  Commercial  Arts  Bldg. 

704  Race  Street 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

5.  209  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  4,  Ill. 

6.  Belle  Isle  Bldg. 

105  Pryor  Street,  N.E. 
Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 

7.  609  Neil  P.  Anderson  Bldg. 
(P.O.  Box  1407) 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

8.  2605  Walnut  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 

9.  7th  Floor,  Exchange  Bldg. 
1030-15  Street 

Denver  2,  Colorado 

10.  30  Van  Ness  Avenue 
San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 

ti.  2005  Fifth  Avenue 
Seattle  1,  Wash. 


AREA  SERVED 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 

New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 

New  Jersey,  New  York. 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 

West  Virginia. 

Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee. 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska. 

Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming. 

California,  Arizona,  Nevada. 

Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana,  Washington. 

■* 
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and  request  a  copy  of  PR  29,  which  explains 
the  matter  in  detail. 

Limited  Order  L-98,  which  prohibited  the 
production  of  sewing  machines  for  domestic 
use,  has  been  revoked.  This  action  means  that 
there  should  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  sewing  machines  reaching  retail  channels 
in  the  next  few  months. 

Workshops  which  have  been  using  burlap 
for  making  bags  for  brooms  and  mops,  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Trading  Corporation,  26  Broadway,  New 
York  4,  New  York  (India  Department)  will 
receive  this  month  sheets  of  new  burlap,  size 
27"  x  34"  in  bales  of  2,000.  The  price  of  50,000 
sheets  or  more  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $.0635 
per  sheet;  in  less  than  50,000  sheet  lots,  the 
price  is  $.0685  each.  N.I.B.  has  been  referred 
to  the  above  company  by  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  which  originally  granted  alloca¬ 
tions  on  burlap  seconds  for  those  shops  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  bags. 

The  Harry  Keeton  Supply  Company,  912 
E.  Vickery  Boulevard,  Fort  Worth  1,  Texas, 
can  furnish  osnaburg  and  burlap  broom  bags 
which  will  meet  government  specifications, 
for  30^  each.  Workshops  which  are  interested 
should  write  to  them  direct. 

National  Industries  has  inaugurated  the 
rubber  tire  link  mat  project  with  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  the  Kansas  City  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  These  shops 
are  two  of  the  five  central  points  that  will 
cut  links  and  supply  those  shops  desirous  of 
a  mat  assembly  project,  provided  they  are 
approved  by  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind.  The  three  remaining  central  cutting 
points  are  Jackson,  Mississippi,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois;  and  one  in  California.  These  shops  are 
waiting  for  their  machines  and  it  will  be 
several  months  before  they  are  ready.  The 
present  production  of  the  two  shops  in  opera¬ 


tion  is  approximately  200  size  x  20"  mats 
per  day.  Since  they  will  also  assemble  mats, 
they  cannot  sell  links  and  supplies  to  other 
shops  in  their  territory  for  assembling  until 
such  time  as  they  increase  their  production. 
It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  they  can 
do  so.  Due  to  the  war  and  War  Production 
Board  regulations,  N.I.B.  is  not  in  a  position 
to  speed  up  its  program  on  this  project.  It  is, 
however,  doing  everything  possible  to  rush 
this. 

In  June,  N.I.B.  sent  out  a  bulletin  explain¬ 
ing  how  workshops  could  go  into  the  wire- 
coathanger  business.  It  would  be  appreciated 
if  shops  which  have  established  a  project  of 
this  kind  would  report  their  progress  to  Na¬ 
tional  Industries. 

It  will  also  be  appreciated  if  workshops  will 
notify  N.I.B.  when  purchase  orders  covering 
allocations  are  not  received  within  30  days 
from  date  of  allocation. 

Workshops  are  asked  to  notify  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  of  any  terminations 
of  government  contracts,  giving  the  allocation 
number  and  the  exact  amount  of  the  balance 
which  was  due  and  which  was  terminated. 
This  information  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  the  N.I.B.  records  up  to  date  for  the 
report  to  Washington. 

For  the  past  several  years  N.I.B.  has  been 
reporting  in  meetings  and  in  bulletins  of  the 
success  of  the  three  Retail  Sales  Organizations 
which  it  has  established.  National  Industries 
is  convinced  that  this  Retail  Sales  Plan  is  one 
of  the  best  outlets  for  blind-made  products 
of  the  workshops  as  well  as  those  products 
that  can  be  made  by  home  workers.  The 
plan  provides  a  regular  and  steady  business, 
and  also  provides  the  agency  with  a  personal 
contact  with  the  families  in  its  community 
which  could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 
A  revised  copy  of  the  Retail  Sales  Manual 
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has  been  sent  to  workshops,  and  N.I.B.  urges 
that  this  be  read  and  the  plan  given  serious 
consideration  as  a  postwar  activity.  N.I.B.  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  further  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  request. 

N.I.B.  still  has  on  hand  a  limited  quantity 


of  mop  tape  ready  for  immediate  shipment 
They  are  cut  to  size  for  use  on  a  12  lb.-per- 
dozen,  narrow-band  wet  mop.  The  price  is 
$2.16  per  gross,  f.o.b.  New  York.  Each  gross 
is  tied  separately,  and  20  gross  are  packed  in 
a  carton.  No  orders  will  be  accepted  for  less 
than  20  gross. 


NEW  LAW  RAISES  BLINDED  VETERANS’  PENSIONS 


On  September  20,  President  Truman  signed 
a  bill  providing  for  increases  in  compensa¬ 
tion  and  pension  allowances  for  service-in¬ 
curred  disabilities,  including  blindness.  Para¬ 
graphs  (1),  (m),  (n),  and  (o)  refer  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  war-blinded  and  establish  rates  for 
three  grades  of  blindness,  as  follows: 

Paragraph  (1),  blindness  in  both  eyes,  with 
5/200  visual  acuity  or  less,  $200  monthly. 

Paragraph  (m),  blindness  in  both  eyes  such 
as  to  require  regular  aid  and  attendance,  $235 
monthly. 

Paragraph  (n),  anatomical  loss  of  both 
eyes,  $265  monthly. 


Paragraph  (o),  blindness  with  5/200  visual 
acuity  or  less,  and  additional  disabilities,  such 
as  total  deafness,  $300  monthly.  (Three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  is  the  maximum  rate  for  any 
combination  of  disabilities.) 

Section  2  of  the  law  provides  increases  in 
compensation  and  pension  rates  for  service- 
connected  peacetime  disabilities,  which  rates 
will  now  be  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the 
rates  for  service-connected  wartime  disabili¬ 
ties. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  be  glad  to  supply  a  copy  of  the  law — 
Public  Law  182 — upon  request. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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Copyright,  1945,  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


A4ARY  DRANGA  CAA4PBELL  RETIRES 

M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 


Tuesday,  September  25th.,  marked  the  formal 
announcement  of  the  retirement  of  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell  from  the  active  staff  of  the 
Seeing  Eye. 

Since  1934,  Mrs.  Campbell  has  been  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Seeing  Eye,  Incorporated,  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  Her  responsibility  of  investigat¬ 
ing  the  applications  of  hundreds  of  blind  men 
and  women  interested  in  using  guide  dogs 
has  kept  her  traveling  almost  constantly  from 
coast  to  coast  during  these  years.  She  has  also 
served  as  chief  technician  in  this  aspect  of 
the  organization’s  work. 

Following  her  actual  retirement  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  Mrs.  Campbell  took  up  residence  in 
New  York  City,  and  will  turn  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  manifold  activi¬ 
ties  and  interests  which  have  long  been,  of 


Miss  Roberta  Townsend  is  director  of  the  Department 
for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


necessity,  only  a  part  of  a  brilliant  and  inter¬ 
esting  career. 

One  of  the  best  informed  and  most  authori¬ 
tative  experts  in  work  for  the  blind  today, 
Mrs.  Campbell  has  given  unstintingly  of  her 
time  and  effort  toward  the  progressive  think¬ 
ing  in  this  field.  A  kind,  thoughtful,  and  ener¬ 
getic  humanitarian,  her  skill,  understanding, 
and  appreciation  of  the  long  view  have  bene¬ 
fited  many.  Blind  individuals,  as  well  as 
sighted,  who  have  sought  her  for  advice  and 
counsel — and  there  have  been  many — have 
never  failed  to  receive  practical  help  and  en¬ 
couragement.  Her  wealth  of  general  know¬ 
ledge  on  problems  and  conditions  pertaining 
to  the  blind  has  been  an  endless  source  upon 
which  many  younger  workers  have  drawn 
heavily  for  guidance  and  information.  She 
has  given  generously  of  her  time  U>  these  co¬ 
workers,  and  her  fairness  and  enthusiasm  have 
made  her  at  all  times  a  most  co-operative, 
interesting,  and  stimulating  person  to  work 
with,  and  for. 
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A  native  Californian,  she  received  her  edu¬ 
cation  in  San  Diego,  California,  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  at  Stanford  University;  and 
later  at  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell’s  edu¬ 
cational  and  professional  background  and  ex¬ 
perience  were  remarkably  planned  and  de¬ 
veloped  to  offer  her  a  wide  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  understanding  and  facility  in  her  chosen 
field.  She  was  one  of  the  first  professionally 
trained  social  workers  in  work  for  the  blind. 
The  last  of  the  “Seven  Campbells,”  a  family 
group  which  gave  their  lives  to  work  for  the 
blind,  Mrs.  Campbell  may  well  feel  that  the 
chapter  which  she  has  just  completed  is  in 
accordance  with  the  high  ideals  and  traditions 
of  those  who  preceded  her.  Hers  is  a  distin¬ 
guished  contribution  to  the  saga  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  family. 

After  ten  years  in  library  and  social  work, 
Mrs.  Campbell  became  co-editor  and  business 
manager  of  Outloo\  for  the  Blind.  During 
1916-1919  she  was  assistant,  and  later,  acting 
superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Following  World  War  I,  she  went  abroad 
as  a  member  of  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare 
Association  of  America,  and  in  recognition  of 
her  work  with  Serbian  War  Orphans  and  aid 
in  rebuilding  elementary  schools,  she  was 
twice  decorated  by  the  Jugoslav  Government. 

In  addition,  during  her  three  years  abroad 
she  made  surveys  of  welfare  needs  in  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Hungary  for  the  National  Informa¬ 


tion  Bureau,  and  studied  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  many  of  the  European  countries. 

After  her  return  from  Europe,  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  became  the  executive  director  of  the 
newly  created  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  and  later  reorganized  the  Missouri 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  and  Crippled  of  the 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Bureau  of  Charities,  in 
which  the  work  of  these  two  handicaps  was 
co-ordinated. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  a  member  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Social  Service.  She  is  also  a  member  of 
Delta  Zeta  Sorority,  and  a  member-at-large 
of  Altrusa  International. 

Her  friends,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are 
numbered  in  hundreds.  Some,  through  close 
association  with  her,  have  been  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  calling  her  “Aunt  Mary.” 
Adoption  in  this  vast  army  has  been  a  rare 
opportunity  to  know  a  woman  of  exceptional 
charm,  talent,  and  ability. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  many  of  us  who 
have  enjoyed  her  professional  fellowship,  as 
well  as  her  warm  and  friendly  hospitality, 
that  she  will  find  time  to  translate  into  writ¬ 
ten  form  the  great  fund  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  she  possesses.  She  still  has  much  to 
contribute,  and  while  we  wish  her  a  happy, 
contented,  and  well-earned  retirement,  it 
would  be  unfortunate  if  this  vast  amount  of 
useful  and  valuable  material  were  not  pre¬ 
served  for  the  future. 


NOTICE 


Miss  Alice  Rohrback,  Chief,  Braille  Tran¬ 
scribing  Section,  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 


will  be  pleased  to  supply  upon  request  a  copy 
of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Return — Form 
1040 — in  Braille  Grade  1  l/i  or  Grade  2. 


BEFORE 

JOAN  DAVIS,  DEAF  AND  BLIND,  ON  HER  FIRST  DAY  AT  THE 
CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


AFTER 

A  TRANSFORMED  JOAN  AS  SHE  APPEARED  AT  THE  END  OF  SIX  MONTHS’ 
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THE  ORAL  METHOD  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 

INIS  B.  HALL 


It  is  always  a  joy  to  parents  and  friends  of 
a  deaf-blind  child  to  learn  that  there  is  a  way 
through  which  children  so  handicapped  may 
receive  an  education.  When  such  a  child  first 
enters  school  and  the  parent  is  told  that  his 
youngster  will  be  taught  to  speak,  he  may 
answer,  with  a  doubtful  inflection,  “That 
would  be  wonderful."  Or  he  may  say,  “I  don't 
see  how  you  can  ever  do  it.”  Such  remarks 
serve  as  a  stimulus  for  the  teacher,  and  she 
goes  to  work.  Time  passes,  and  the  parents 
come  to  take  their  child  home  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  He  can  now  say  a  few  very 
simple  words.  How  the  parents  thrill  when 
the  child  says  the  first  word  they  have  ever 
heard  from  his  lips!  Their  hearts  are  full  to 
overflowing  with  gratitude;  real  hope  has 
been  kindled.  “Our  child  can  talk!”  is  now 
the  thought  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

A  deaf-blind  child  usually  enters  school 
with  no  conception  of  articulation,  although 
his  tones,  when  he  laughs  or  cries,  have  much 
the  same  quality  as  those  of  children  with 
normal  sight  and  hearing.  Since  he  has  not 
used  his  voice  in  speech,  having  never  felt  or 
heard  others  speak,  he  has  had  nothing  to 
imitate.  His  desire  to  express  himself  may  be 
ever  so  keen,  but  he  has  no  adequate  way  of 
making  this  desire  known.  It  is  important 
that  we  keep  the  natural  voice  if  we  want 
good  speech.  Some  children  have  spoiled  their 
voices  by  being  allowed  to  make  unpleasant, 


This  article  by  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall,  who  has  charge  of  the 
training  center  for  the  deaf-blind  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  follows  one  by  the  same  author 
which  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  Outlook^  for 
the  Blind. 


throaty  sounds  until  it  has  become  a  fixed 
habit  which  will  take  years  to  correct. 

By  substituting  the  use  of  the  tactile  sense 
in  place  of  hearing,  we  follow,  as  far  as  poss¬ 
ible,  the  natural  procedure  of  the  normal 
child.  He  hears  conversation  and  is  talked  to 
for  months  before  he  is  expected  to  under¬ 
stand  anything  that  is  being  said  to  him.  It 
is  almost  a  year,  sometimes  longer,  before  he 
will  attempt  to  say  any  words.  We  cannot 
expect  more  of  the  deaf-blind  child. 

Our  first  step  when  the  child  enters  school 
is  to  gain  his  confidence  so  that  he  will  allow 
the  teacher  to  place  his  hand  on  her  face 
while  she  sings  or  talks  to  him.  He  is  also 
given  contacts  with  vibrations  of  the  piano; 
of  a  person  singing  with  the  music  of  the 
piano;  of  two  persons  singing,  or  in  conversa¬ 
tion;  etc.  I  recall  two  children  who  showed 
a  definite  desire  for  speech  within  two  weeks 
after  they  entered  school;  but  with  the  ma¬ 
jority,  it  takes  from  four  to  five  months,  or 
even  a  longer  period  of  time,  before  they  be¬ 
come  interested. 

With  the  child's  hand  placed  on  the  teach¬ 
er’s  face,  she  gives  the  vowel  sound  “oo”; 
then  she  shows  him  that  she  wants  him  to 
raise  his  hand  each  time  he  feels  her  say 
“oo."  When  the  child  seems  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  vibrations  of  this  sound,  the 
teacher  gives  the  element  of  speech  in  high 
frequencies  of  tone,  then  low,  etc.  She  has 
him  indicate  these  variations  by  lowering  or 
raising  his  hand.  During  other  periods  of  the 
day,  vibration  work  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  beginning  steps  for  building  an 
understanding  vocabulary. 
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“Jump’’  is  usually  the  first  word  presented, 
because  it  is  something  the  child  likes  to  do. 
With  his  hand,  or  hands,  on  the  teacher’s 
face,  she  says  “jump”  several  times.  She  then 
stands,  places  the  child’s  hands  on  her  hips, 
and  proceeds  to  jump.  This  performance  is 
repeated  a  few  times;  then  it  is  the  child’s 
turn  to  jump.  If  he  is  not  ready  to  do  so 
alone,  he  is  shown  again,  and  helped.  An 
interesting  game  may  be  made  by  allowing 
him  to  jump  from  levels  of  varying  heights. 
The  teacher  must  be  especially  careful  during 
the  first  lessons  that  the  child  does  not  get 
hurt,  thus  weakening  his  confidence  in  her. 
For  a  second  word,  “bow”  is  good,  as  it  has  a 
very  different  pattern,  both  in  vibration  and 
speech  positions.  It  is  good  to  select  a  longer 
command  for  the  third;  the  difference  in 
length  seems  to  serve  as  a  prop.  When  these 
have  been  mastered,  it  is  time  to  give  other 
commands  and  name  words. 

During  these  months,  the  child  is  also 
learning  many  other  things,  in  the  dormitory 
as  well  as  in  the  schoolroom.  He  is  learning 
to  keep  himself  clean,  to  have  respect  for  the 
property  of  others,  to  dress  himself,  and  to 
eat  nicely.  By  surrounding  him  with  various 
sorts  of  sense-training  material  suitable  to  his 
age,  previous  guidance,  and  apparent  ability, 
we  hone  to  stimulate  further  his  creative 

i. 

powers  and  give  him  an  outlet  for  self-ex¬ 
pression.  He  needs  to  play  and  to  learn  life 
by  sharing  in  its  simple  activities,  such  as 
meeting  new  people,  going  for  walks  and  bus 
rides,  visiting  play  parks,  and  going  on  short 
shopping  tours. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  speech,  using  an  adaptation  of  the 
“Tadoma  Method”  by  Miss  Sophia  Alcorn, 
of  the  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan.  Now  that  we  are  ready  to  present 
speech,  we  add  the  Moto-Kinaesthetic  Tech¬ 
nique  by  Dr.  Edna  Hill  Young,  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  University  School  of  Speech  Disorders, 
Denver,  Colorado,  employing  the  use  of  both 
methods  at  the  same  time. 


The  “Tadoma”  method  gives  the  deaf- 
blind  child  an  awareness  of  speech,  color, 
inflection,  and  quality  of  the  speaker’s  voice, 
positions  of  speech  elements  in  words,  and 
some  idea  of  the  speaker’s  personality.  From 
the  Moto-Kinaesthetic  technique  the  child  is 
definitely  and  specifically  directed  in  the 
movements,  timing,  and  positions  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  speech  necessary  for  the  production 
of  each  word,  or  sequence  of  words.  The 
stimulations  of  each  position  necessary  for  a 
word  succeed  each  other  immediately,  as  re¬ 
quired!  by  the  normal  sequence  of  sounds  or 
vibrations.  The  feeling  remains  in  the  child’s 
muscles  through  the  kinaesthetic  sense,  help¬ 
ing  him  to  retain  the  pattern  of  the  word. 

When  Dr.  Young  developed  her  method 
for  speech  building  and  correction  she  was 
thinking  of  the  hearing  child  with  various 
sorts  of  speech  handicaps.  Although  in  her 
book  and  other  writings  I  have  found  no 
definite  provision  made  for  the  child  with 
no  hearing,  I  have,  however,  seen  her  work 
with  deaf  children,  substituting  vibrations 
for  hearing,  with  excellent  results. 

Until  a  learning  process  is  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  in  which  sound  and  movements  form 
correct  associations,  vibrations  alone  do  not 
stimulate  the  correct  response  in  movements 
of  speech.  Therefore  vibrations  alone  are  not 
sufficient  to  produce  definite  results.  The 
child  must  be  aided  in  finding  the  correct 
movements  to  be  made  in  the  formation  of 
words.  A  deaf-blind  child  cannot  learn  to 
produce  certain  sounds  correctly  without  spe¬ 
cial  guidance.  He  must  be  taught  to  move 
readily  from  the  feel  of  one  sound  to  another. 
To  do  this  the  teacher  must  work  directly 
with  the  child’s  mouth  until  he  has  acquired 
the  correct  association  between  the  vibrations 
and  the  movements  that  produce  them.  The 
length  of  time  needed  for  a  child  to  become 
efficient  in  interpreting  vibrations  in  speech 
so  that  he  can  reproduce  new  words  without 
added  stimulation  depends  not  only  upon  the 
child’s  ability  to  understand  vibrations,  but 
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upon  the  enunciation  of  the  speaker  as  well. 

“The  mind  cannot  develop  normally  with¬ 
out  speech;  the  emotions  of  a  speechless  child 
become  continually  more  uncontrolled,  and 
at  five  or  six  the  child  appears  to  be  mentally 
deficient.”  1  How  then  may  we  expect  a  deaf- 
blind  child  of  six  or  over  to  appear  to  be 
mentally  normal?  Few  people,  even  doctors, 
have  been  able  in  the  past  to  see  little,  or  any, 
hope  for  their  improvement.  Many  have  been 
placed  in  sanitariums,  or  homes  for  mental 
cases,  and  left  there  to  starve  mentally. 

“Even  if  fluent  speech  finally  is  gained, 
the  psychological  development  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  normal  one,  because  of  the  emotional 
strain  formerly  experienced.”  2  The  deaf-blind 
child  who  lost  both  senses  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  retain  a  memory  of  speech,  but 
who  has  been  given  the  right  of  helpful  in¬ 
dependence  through  constructive  guidance, 
may  be  so  rehabilitated  that  his  behavior  re¬ 
actions  are  pleasingly  desirable  and  normal. 

We  cannot  gO'  far  into  detail  in  this  article, 
but  we  will  here  attempt  to  explain  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  producing  the  word  “arm.”  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  child  has  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  feel  of 
vibrations  on  the  lips,  face,  neck,  top  of  the 
head,  and  shoulders  of  the  teacher,  and  is 
able  to  understand,  but  not  to  repeat,  several 
commands  and  name  words.  In  presenting 
all  words  to  the  pupil,  his  hand  must  be  on 
the  instructor’s  face  so  that  he  mav  feel  the 
sound  which  he  is  supposed  to  make. 

In  presenting  the  word  “arm,”  the  teacher 
speaks  the  word  several  times,  having  the 
child  respond  by  showing  his  arm  and  touch¬ 
ing  it.  He  is  then  shown  that  he  is  to  say 
the  word  himself.  This  is  done  by  touching 
his  cheek  near  the  mouth,  and  placing  his 
own  hand  on  his  face.  One  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  child  responds  at  once,  with  no 


1  Stinchfield,  S.  M.,  and  Hill,  E.  H.,  Children  with 
Delayed  or  Dejective  Speech.  Stanford,  California:  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1938.  p.  106. 

2  Ibid.  p.  107. 


added  stimulus.  It  is,  however,  always  better 
to  give  the  added  stimulation  to  assist  in 
establishing  the  kinaesthetic  patterns  in  the 
child’s  mind,  not  only  for  this  special  word, 
but  for  more  difficult  words  later  on.  For  the 
western  child,  this  word  requires  three  dis¬ 
tinct  sounds,  or  patterns,  while  the  child  in 
the  south  or  east  “gets  by”  very  nicely  with 
but  two.  The  west  requires  a  pattern  for  a, 
one  for  r,  and  a  third  for  m,  while  children 
of  the  south  and  east  need  only  a  pattern  for 
a  (r)  and  m.  With  the  pupil’s  hand  on  the 
teacher’s  face,  the  teacher  places  her  thumb 
and  first  finger  on  the  child’s  lower  lip,  near 
the  corners  of  the  mouth,  lowers  the  jaw  and 
with  a  tongue  depressor  dips  the  back  of  the 
tongue  along  the  midline.  The  child  and  the 
teacher  say  “a”  together.  Without  moving  her 
fingers,  the  instructor  raises  the  jaw  a  little, 
gently  but  firmly  pressing  the  lower  lip  against 
the  lower  gums,  producing  the  sound  of  “r.” 
She  then  lightly  closes  the  lips,  placing  a 
finger  of  her  other  hand  on  the  bridge  of 
the  child’s  nose  to  indicate  nasal  resonance, 
and  the  word  is  said.  This  is  all  done  in  cor¬ 
rect  succession  and  timing.  The  above  is,  of 
course,  only  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  work 
necessary  to  the  production  of  words,  just  a 
hird’s-eye  view,  so  to  speak. 

The  reading  and  writing  of  braille  is  an¬ 
other  great  step,  for  this  is,  perhaps,  more 
valuable  to  deaf-blind  persons  than  to  any 
other,  for  many  times  it  will  be  their  only 
means  of  information,  company,  and  pastime. 
For  teaching  written  language,  the  braille 
writer,  rather  than  the  slate,  is  used  until  the 
child  has  learned  to  understand  and  use  good 
sentence  structure.  In  using  the  braille  writer 
the  child  can  follow  his  work  naturally  and 
easily,  and  there  is  a  carry-over  to  the  reading 
of  books  and  free  self-expression.  When  the 
child  is  ready  to  use  a  braille  slate,  he  will 
ask  for  one. 

Our  definite  aims  are  to  teach  the  child: 
i.  Knowledge: 
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(a)  To  know  that  thought  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  spoken  language. 

(b)  To  know  that  one  can  understand 
others  by  feeling  vibrations  of  speech. 

(c)  To  know  that  persons  and  things  have 
names. 

(d)  To  have  an  understanding  of  the  work 
given  in  the  outline. 

2.  Abilities,  Habits,  and  Skills: 

(a)  Ability  to  attend  to  the  work  in  hand. 

(b)  Growing  ability  to  understand  direc¬ 
tions. 


(c)  To  form  the  habits  of  personal  cleanli- 
liness,  respect  for  other’s  property, 
dressing  quickly,  and  eating  nicely. 

(d)  To  entertain  oneself  constructively. 

3.  Attitudes : 

(a)  A  desire  to  speak  and  to  understand 
speech. 

(b)  A  desire  to  share  thoughts  and  ideas 
with  others. 

(c)  A  desire  to  be  helpful. 

(d)  Willingness  to  share  possessions  with 
others. 


HELEN  KELLER  COMMITTEE  ON  DEAF-BLIND  ORGANIZED 
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There  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on  September 
27  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Helen 
Keller  Committee  on  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
committee  was  appointed  by  M.  C.  Migel, 
president  of  the  Foundation. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  needs 
of  the  deaf-blind  of  the  country  it  was  recom¬ 
mended:  (1)  That  this  committee  be  made 
a  permanent  advisory  committee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  and 
(2)  That  the  Foundation  set  up  a  special 
department  for  the  deaf-blind  to  be  known 
as  the  “Helen  Keller  Department  for  the 
Deaf-Blind.” 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  original  staff  of  the  Helen 
Keller  Department  should  consist  of  a  field 
worker  and  a  secretary.  The  committee  felt 
that  this  field  agent  should  give  her  first 
attention  to  the  compilation  of  an  up-to-date, 
authentic  list  of  the  deaf-blind  people  of  the 
country,  with  information  regarding  the  so¬ 


cial  and  economic  situation  and  the  needs  of 
each  person. 

It  was  also  felt  that  this  agent  should 
not  wait  until  the  census  of  the  deaf- 
blind  people  of  the  United  States  had  been 
completed  before  undertaking  other  tasks. 
It  was  believed  that  after  the  requirements 
of  a  considerable  number  of  deaf-blind  people 
had  been  determined,  a  program  of  services 
to  them  could  be  undertaken.  It  was  agreed, 
also,  that  these  services  must  for  the  most 
part  be  carried  out  by  the  state  and  local 
agencies  interested  in  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 
with  the  Foundation’s  field  worker  acting  as 
a  consultant  who  would  urge  upon  the  local 
agencies  the  consideration  of  the  special  needs 
of  persons  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind. 

Those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf- 
blind  can  help  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  greatly  in  this  movement  by  writing 
to  the  Foundation,  sending  the  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  approximate  age  of  the  deaf- 
blind  people  whom  they  know,  together  with 
any  helpful  information  regarding  them. 


GETTING  TOGETHER  ON  WORK  FOR  THE 

BLIND  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

MARGARET  K.  BISHOP,  Ph.D. 


There  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  an 
unusually  large  number  of  agencies  whose 
work  relates  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  problems 
of  the  visually  handicapped.  For  many  years, 
these  agencies  have  been  giving  greatly  needed 
and  valuable  services  to  the  blind,  and  have 
been  functioning  also  in  related  fields, 
such  as  prevention  of  blindness,  and  voca¬ 
tional  placement  of  persons  with  impaired 
vision.  Social  agencies  have  recognized  and 
accepted  their  responsibility  toward  the  po¬ 
tentially  blind  in  the  families  whom  they  are 
helping.  There  has  existed  among  these  agen¬ 
cies  a  common  interest  in  the  blind  and  a 
common  desire  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  them.  Until  recently  there  had  not 
been,  however,  any  close  relationship  or  co¬ 
ordination  of  effort  which,  it  may  be  assumed, 
would  be  essential  to  the  most  constructive 
efforts  in  the  field. 

Motivated  by  the  recognition  that  service 
to  the  blind  would  be  significantly  advanced 
by  a  mutual  pooling  of  ideas  and  interests, 
Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn,  Consultant  on  the  Vis¬ 
ually  Handicapped,  Philadelphia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Assistance,  approached  the 
local  Council  of  Social  Agencies  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  Committee  on  the  Visually 
Handicapped  be  formed  for  that  purpose. 
Such  a  committee  was  organized  in  June, 
1944,  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  larger  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rehabilitation,  with  membership 
from  agencies  dealing  wholly  with  the  blind, 
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and  from  family  agencies  meeting  problems 
of  visual  handicaps  among  their  clients.  There 
are  representatives  on  the  subcommittee  from 
educational,  recreational,  vocational  guidance, 
placement,  church,  and  community  agencies. 
Under  Miss  Kohn’s  chairmanship  and  guid¬ 
ance,  the  subcommittee  has  held  monthly 
meetings  throughout  the  year.  The  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  has  signally  aided  the  sub¬ 
committee  by  contributing  space  for  meet¬ 
ings,  secretarial  and  distribution  service  for 
minutes,  abstracts  of  papers,  etc.  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Nix,  secretary  of  the  Family  Division 
of  the  Council,  has  attended  all  meetings  of 
the  subcommittee  and  has  participated  in  its 
activities. 

The  earlier  meetings  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  member  agencies  to  outline  their 
functions  and  to  clarify  the  area  of  their  serv¬ 
ices.  This  preliminary  orientation  served  to 
emphasize  certain  common  problems,  which 
became  the  subject  of  study  and  discussion  in 
subsequent  meetings.  Another  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  determining  the  outstanding  inter¬ 
ests  shared  bv  the  workers  in  the  held  was 

j 

the  distribution  of  a  questionnaire  to  twenty- 
six  local  agencies,  requesting  a  statement  as 
to  the  most  difficult  or  significant  problems 
currently  concerning  them.  The  two  topics 
thus  selected  for  the  subcommittee’s  consider¬ 
ation  were:  home  finding  for  visually  handi¬ 
capped  persons;  and  vocational  placements. 

Reports  from  various  agencies  showing 
their  difficulties  in  finding  institutional  and 
private  homes  for  blind  persons  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  this  was  a  problem  of 
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primary  importance.  As  a  result  of  the  focus¬ 
sing  of  the  subcommittee’s  concern  on  this 
issue,  the  Family  Society  requested,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining,  from  the  Philadelphia 
Community  Fund,  a  grant  enabling  them  to 
use  a  case  worker  for  home-finding  services. 
The  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  also  succeeded 
in  securing  a  worker  who  will  function  as  a 
home-finder  working  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  Family  Society. 

In  the  other  field,  that  of  vocational  place¬ 
ments,  the  subcommittee  believes  that  much 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  year. 
These  advances  have  been  due  very  largely  to 
the  unusual  economic  conditions  of  the  war 
years.  The  activities  of  the  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  and  of  the  placement  officer  at  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  have  been 
encouraging  as  a  demonstration  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  successful  placement  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  when  employer  under¬ 
standing  and  co-operation  is  secured. 

It  was  the  pattern  of  the  meetings  of  the 
subcommittee  to  have  a  guest  speaker  present 
a  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  his  particular 
interest,  and  to  follow  this  by  questions  and 
comments  from  committee  members,  which 
usually  served  to  point  up  relationships  and 
applications  within  individual  fields.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  presentations  of  fact  and 
opinion  have  been  helpful  to  agency  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  suggesting  new  methods,  widen¬ 
ing  horizons  of  thought,  and  establishing 
standards  of  activity. 

The  range  and  significance  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  guest  speakers  may  be  deduced 
from  the  following  brief  summaries  of  a  few 
of  the  talks. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  director  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  presented  a  paper  on  the  Psycholog¬ 
ical  Factors  in  the  Treatment  of  Blindness. 
He  stated  that  there  are  three  basic  effects  of 
blindness:  (i)  it  restricts  the  individual  in 
the  range  and  variety  of  his  concepts;  (2)  it 
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restricts  the  individual  in  his  ability  to  get 
about;  and  (3)  it  results  in  a  restricted  con¬ 
trol  of  the  environment.  From  these  restric¬ 
tions,  certain  educational  principles  can  be 
derived,  such  as  the  principle  of  concrete¬ 
ness,  which  implies  that  the  diversion  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  primarily  through 
touch,  is  of  primary  significance  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  blind  child.  Dr.  Lowenfeld  stressed 
the  obvious,  but  not  always  recognized,  fact 
that  the  blind  person  must  be  considered  as 
an  individual,  and  should  not  be  set  apart 
with  other  blind  people  as  a  separate  class. 

The  problems  of  early  education  for  chil¬ 
dren  with  impaired  vision  were  discussed  by 
several  speakers.  Russell  Webber,  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  indicated  as  one  of 
the  Council’s  services,  the  providing  of  rem¬ 
edial  eye  care  to  children  of  preschool  and 
school  age,  and  explained  how  the  Council 
works  with  parents  to  help  them  make  a  good 
adjustment  to  the  child’s  blindness.  Miss 
Merle  I.  Zarfoss,  of  the  same  organization, 
told  of  a  survey  to  locate  preschool  blind 
children,  with  subsequent  home  visits  to  bring 
services,  information,  and  advice  to  the  par¬ 
ents.  Demonstration  and  discussion  of  the 
work  currently  being  carried  on  in  sight- 
conservation  classes  was  presented  by  teachers 
of  the  Martin  Public  School,  and  of  the  Over¬ 
brook  School  for  the  Blind. 

Several  speakers  told  the  subcommittee  of 
their  experiences  in  connection  with  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind.  Dr.  John  R.  Roberts, 
director  of  the  Trainee  Acceptance  Center, 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  for  the  blind  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  involved  in  similar 
programs  for  other  handicapped,  or  even  non¬ 
handicapped,  persons.  In  selecting  testing 
situations  for  the  blind,  those  were  chosen 
which  would  not  penalize  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  in  order  that  valid  comparisons  might 
be  made  with  the  sighted  group.  Dr.  Roberts 
made  the  interesting  observation  that  in  many 
instances  the  Center  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
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that  the  person  is  visually  handicapped  when 
his  general  capacity  is  shown  to  be  excellent; 
the  most  superior  person  ever  tested  at  the 
Trainee  Acceptance  Center  was  a  blind  per¬ 
son. 

Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent,  executive  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
presented  a  picture  of  industrial  employment 
of  the  blind  in  sheltered  workshops,  where 
visually  handicapped  women  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  significant  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  through  production  of  goods  under 
government  order. 

An  equally  promising  story  of  the  blind 
in  competitive  industry  was  related  by  W. 
Harold  Bleakley,  vocational  rehabilitation  ad¬ 
visor,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  and  by 
O.  E.  Day,  chief  of  the  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  and  formerly  placement  officer 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Selective  placement 
of  the  blind  in  war  plants  by  agents,  who  are 
preferably  also  visually  handicapped,  with  a 
periodic  follow-up  of  the  employee’s  job  per¬ 
formance,  has  proved  highly  successful  from 
the  point  of  view  of  worker  and  employer 
alike. 

Home  industries  for  the  blind  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  George  F.  Meyer,  executive  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
and  industrial  opportunities  for  the  blind  as 
experienced  in  his  community  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Harry  J.  Spar,  assistant  employ¬ 
ment  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  Each  of  these  speakers 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  thinking  of  the  group. 

The  question  currently  concerning  all  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
is:  Will  the  increased  recognition  of  the 
capacities  of  this  group  to  work  side  by  side 
with  sighted  persons  be  held  after  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  war  production?  Many  organizations 
have  pledged  themselves  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  preserve  the  gains  already  attained. 

Since  some  of  the  agencies  represented  on 


the  subcommittee  meet  a  relatively  small 
group  of  blind  persons  in  their  work,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  present  an  over-all  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  blind  in  Philadelphia.  The  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund  for  the  Blind  assists  some  2,300 
persons  in  the  city,  and  its  case  load  may  be 
considered  fairly  typical  of  the  total  group. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  gave  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  a  brief  resume  of  a  recent  study  of 
pensioners,  a  few  highlights  of  which  may 
be  mentioned  here.  The  case  load  consists 
mainly  of  an  older  group,  one  third  being  75 
years  of  age  or  older,  and  one  half,  65  years  or 
older.  Of  the  recipients  now  60  years  or 
older,  three  fourths  became  blind  after  the 
age  of  50.  Most  of  the  pensioners  are  Amer¬ 
ican-born,  live  with  their  families,  and  suffer 
from  disabilities  due  chiefly  to  age.  The  Blind 
Pension  Fund  is  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Assistance,  which,  in 
Philadelphia  County,  has  an  added  advantage 
in  the  services  of  a  Special  Consultant  on  the 
Blind,  Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn. 

In  a  late  meeting  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
members  took  a  look  at  the  future  as  it  was 
being  shaped  for  certain  visually  handicapped 
groups.  William  Congreve,  vocational  ad¬ 
visor,  Veterans  Administration,  told  of  the 
opportunities  being  offered  to  blinded  vet¬ 
erans.  These  include  all  possible  medical,  psy¬ 
chiatric,  and  training  services,  leading  eventu¬ 
ally  to  further  education,  or  to  vocational 
placement.  M.  David  Treatman,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Federation  of  the  Blind,  discussed  re¬ 
cent  legislative  changes  in  Pennsylvania  which 
affect  the  blind  group.  Among  these  were 
the  passing  of  a  law  making  available  an 
appropriation  for  large-type  books  in  the 
schools;  the  increase  of  the  maximum 
blind  pension  from  $30  to  $40;  and  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  funds  for  home  teaching,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  and  placement  services  as  a 
responsibility  of  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind. 

In  looking  back  over  its  first  year’s  exist¬ 
ence,  the  subcommittee  feels  that  it  has 
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achieved  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
city  agencies  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  visually  handicapped;  that  these  agencies 
have  become  more  intimately  aware  of  each 
other’s  work  and  functions;  and  that  this 
mutual  understanding  offers  a  solid  basis  for 
further  growth  and  development,  and  maxi¬ 


mum  service  to  the  blind.  In  looking  forward 
to  the  coming  year,  the  subcommittee  hopes 
to  consolidate  its  advances  of  the  past  year 
by  a  more  detailed  study  and  discussion  of 
the  many  problems  and  plans  which  are  of 
vital  interest  to  all  persons  associated  with 
the  welfare  of  the  visually  handicapped. 


GETTING  TOGETHER  ON  WORK  FOR  THE 

BLIND  IN  DETROIT 

W.  EARL  QUAY 


The  experience  of  organized  blind  groups  of 
the  Detroit  area,  up  to  a  year  ago,  was  similar 
to  that  of  such  groups  in  other  populous 
areas.  There  were  numerous  organizations  of 
blind  people,  each  group  with  its  special  inter¬ 
ests  or  activities  in  work  for  the  blind.  These 
various  groups  played  their  respective  parts  in 
the  over-all  pattern  of  work  for  the  blind,  and, 
fundamentally,  all  of  them  had  the  general 
welfare  of  blind  people  behind  all  their  acts, 
even  though  their  functions  may  have  been 
divergent. 

It  was  true  that  not  much  in  the  way  of 
concerted  action  could  be  had  among  the 
various  groups.  Their  functions  often  over¬ 
lapped;  and  their  overlapping  often  brought 
confusion  or  misunderstanding.  The  lack  of 
a  united  front  reduced  the  effectiveness  of 
each.  It  was  to  cure  the  lack  of  unity  in  work 
for  the  blind  that  the  Detroit  Metropolitan 
Council  of  the  Blind,  composed  of  representa- 
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tives  from  all  the  organizations  in  the  field, 
was  proposed  and  formed. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information;  to  facili¬ 
tate  concerted  action;  and  to  bring  every  pos¬ 
sible  advantage  to  blind  people.  To  quote 
from  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Council:  “It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  to  co-ordinate  activities  for  and  of 
the  blind;  to  foster  and  promulgate  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  blind  as 
individuals  and  to  the  organizations  of  the 
blind;  to  further  the  employment  of  blind 
persons  in  industry  and  governmental  posi¬ 
tions;  to  co-ordinate  the  social  activities  of 
the  various  organizations  of  the  blind;  to 
keep  the  attention  of  government  and  social 
agencies  focussed  upon  the  problems  of  the 
blind  and  to  establish  a  better  understanding 
between  the  sighted  and  the  blind.” 

Through  this,  the  first  year,  of  the  Council’s 
life,  an  encouraging  degree  of  co-operation 
has  been  attained,  and  a  substantial  amount 
of  effective  work  has  been  accomplished. 
Where  there  may  have  been  petty  rivalries 
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or  jealousies,  there  is  now  understanding  and 
co-operation.  Where  there  may  have  been 
duplication,  there  is  now  concerted  action. 
Where  there  may  have  been  functions  exclu¬ 
sive  to  one  group,  there  now  is  opportunity 
for  all  in  all  functions. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  delegates  to 
take  back  to  their  organization  all  concrete 
information  brought  out  in  Council  meetings, 
and  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  as 
possible.  Written,  detailed  minutes  of  Coun¬ 
cil  meetings  are  sent  to  each  of  the  member 
organizations  to  be  read  in  their  open  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  delegates  are  expected  to  supple¬ 
ment  these  by  verbal  reports  of  their  own. 
Member  organizations  do  not  lose  any  of 
their  individuality  by  being  part  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  but,  on  the  contrary,  gain  a  new  and  ex¬ 
panded  importance.  The  Council  has  no  au¬ 
thority  to  coerce  or  direct  action,  but  it  has 
been  the  experience  through  the  past  year 
that,  when  decisions  of  a  representative  group 
from  all  organizations  initiate  an  action,  it 
is  of  sufficient  soundness  to  induce  individual 
member  organizations  to  contribute  to  the 
effort.  Each  of  the  member  organizations 
chooses,  in  its  own  way,  two  delegates  to 
participate  in  the  Council.  The  member  or¬ 
ganizations  agree  to  co-operate  in  every  way 
possible  with  the  Council,  and  to  abide  by 
its  decisions  unless  they  are  unreasonably  di¬ 


vergent  from  their  respective  philosophies. 

The  Council  publishes  The  Eye  Opener , 
a  bimonthly  paper  which  is  sent  to>  all  of  the 
known  blind  people  of  the  Detroit  area.  It  is 
edited  by  a  delegate  to  the  Council,  who  is 
aided  by  subeditors  from  each  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  organizations.  It  gives  news  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  State  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  and  any  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  of  interest  to  blind  people,  such  as  work 
and  training  opportunities,  social  affairs, 
bowling  club  activities,  personal  items,  etc. 

A  course  in  Poise  and  Make-up  Tech¬ 
niques  was  inspired  by  the  Council,  and  is 
conducted  by  a  member  organization.  A  vol¬ 
unteer  reader-file  is  being  kept  so  that  blind 
people  can  obtain  reading  or  correspondence 
services  almost  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

The  Council  has  the  following  standing 
committees,  all  of  which  function  actively: 
Legislation  and  By-Laws;  Blood  Bank;  News 
and  Publications;  Social  and  Recreation;  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Rehabilitation;  Education. 

Our  experience  with  this  Metropolitan 
Council  of  the  Blind  in  bringing  about  unity 
and  good  feeling,  and  in  making  the  work 
of  the  organized  blind  more  effective,  has 
been  so  gratifying  that  we  are  glad  to  pass 
this  information  on  so  that  its  publication 
may  inspire,  or  further,  similar  actions  in 
other  places,  or  on  state  or  national  levels. 


Augustin  Duncan,  who  thought  he  would 
have  to  give  up  the  theater  in  1927  when  his 
eyesight  began  to  fail,  will  return  to  the  stage 
again  this  season.  Mr.  Duncan  will  have  the 
part  of  the  father  in  Michael  Myerberg’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Lute  Song.”  This  actor,  who  not 


only  continued  to  appear  on  the  stage  after 
losing  his  sight,  but  also  directed  plays  him¬ 
self,  was  last  seen  on  the  stage  in  New  York 
two  years  ago  in  Blackfriar’s  Guild  production 
of  John  Drinkwater’s  play,  “A  Man’s  House.” 
— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  CONGENITAL  MALFORMATIONS 

HUGO  B.  C.  RIEMER,  M.D. 


Most  of  us  in  the  past  have  assumed  that 
congenital  malformations  are  of  hereditary 
origin.  If  the  case  is  one  where  either  parent 
has  a  similar  defect,  this  is  classed  as  a  domi¬ 
nant  characteristic;  if  no  history  is  obtainable 
in  the  parents  of  such  a  congenital  malforma¬ 
tion,  we  generally  classify  it  as  “recessive.” 
There  can  be  no  question  that  congenital  mal¬ 
formations  are  important  causes  of  blindness. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannic  a 
that  io  per  cent  of  blindness  in  Germany  is 
due  to  hereditary  cataracts.  Of  92  blind  chil¬ 
dren  examined  at  Perkins  Institution,  71  per 
cent  are  blind  from  congenital  causes.  In  an 
etiological  study  of  1,176  individuals  who  are 
receiving  blind  relief  in  Massachusetts,  13  per 
cent  were  found  to  be  blind  from  congenital 
causes. 

In  the  summer  of  1940,  chiefly  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  a  severe  epidemic 
of  German  measles  broke  out  in  Australia. 
There  was  at  that  time  much  overcrowding, 
due  to  the  influx  of  military  recruits,  which 
might  have  contributed  to  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  disease  and  increased  its  virulence. 

In  the  first  part  of  1941,  an  unusual  number 
of  cases  of  babies  with  congenital  cataracts 
appeared  in  Sidney.  Dr.  N.  McAlister  Gregg 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ophthal 


This  paper  by  Dr.  Hugo  B.  C.  Riemer  was  given 
originally  before  The  Massachusetts  Council  for  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Blind,  at  Perkins  Institution,  on  May  26, 
1945;  it  constitutes  his  second  contribution  to  the  Out¬ 
look,  an  article  on  glaucoma  under  his  name  having  been 
published  in  the  March,  1945,  issue  of  this  magazine. 
Dr.  Riemer  is  instructor  in  Ophthalmology  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  consulting  surgeon  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Boston. 


mological  Society  of  Australia  a  report  on 
“Congenital  Cataract  following  German 
Measles  in  the  Mother.”  Following  this  re¬ 
port  a  nationwide  investigation  was  con¬ 
ducted  bv  the  National  Health  and  Medical 
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Research  Council  of  Australia.  From  this  in¬ 
vestigation,  it  is  claimed  that  when  a  woman 
contracts  German  measles  within  the  first 
two  months  of  pregnancy  the  chances  of  her 
giving  birth  to  a  congenitally  defective  child 
are  about  100  per  cent,  and  if  she  contracts 
German  measles  in  the  third  month  the 
chances  are  about  50  per  cent. 

Dr.  Gregg  reported  a  total  of  78  cases  of 
congenital  cataracts;  13  of  these  were  in  his 
own  practice,  and  7  were  cases  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  seen  by  him.  In  addition  to  cataracts, 
some  of  these  infants  showed  other  malforma¬ 
tions,  such  as  microphthalmia  (a  small  un¬ 
developed  eye) ;  microcephaly  (a  small-sized 
head) ;  buphthalmos  (infantile  glaucoma,  or 
large  eyeball).  There  were  also  cases  of  men¬ 
tal  retardation  and  blind-deaf  mutes  noted 
in  this  group. 

Most  of  these  babies  were  small,  ill-nour¬ 
ished,  and  difficult  to  feed.  All  of  the  babies 
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had  cataracts  from  birth,  and  all  but  sixteen 
were  bilateral,  that  is,  cataracts  were  present 
in  both  eyes.  The  opacities  of  the  lens  were 
seen  to  fill  the  entire  pupillary  area  when  the 
pupil  was  undilated;  but  after  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  two  main  types  were  observed.  In 
the  first,  the  contrast  was  marked  between  the 
larger,  dense,  pearly-white  central  area  and 
the  smaller,  clearer,  more  peripheral  zone.  In 
the  second,  the  density  of  the  cataract  was 
more  uniform  throughout.  The  process  in- 
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volved  all  but  the  outermost  layers  of  the 
lens,  and  was  considered  to  have  begun  quite 
early  in  the  life  of  the  embryo. 

The  response  to  light  was  sluggish,  but  the 
babies  appeared  to  follow  readily  any  move¬ 
ment  of  a  light  stimulus.  Nystagmus,  a  search¬ 
ing  to-and-fro  movement  of  the  eyes,  was 
absent,  but  developed  if  treatment  had  been 
delayed. 

In  the  sixteen  cases  in  which  cataract  was 
present  in  only  one  eye,  io  presented  micro¬ 
phthalmia.  In  the  series  of  78  cases,  a  con¬ 
genital  heart  lesion  was  present  in  44.  In  the 
entire  series,  15  deaths  were  recorded.  In  all 
but  10  of  the  78  cases,  a  history  of  German 
measles  during  pregnancy  was  obtained.  Of 
Dr.  Gregg’s  13  cases,  all  gave  a  history  of 
German  measles  during  pregnancy  except 
one.  Dr.  Gregg  recommends  (as  soon  as 
health  of  baby  permits)  early  operation  to 
permit  sufficient  light  stimulus  to  reach  the 
retina  so  that  fixation  may  be  developed. 
If  the  stimulus  is  insufficient  or  delayed, 
nystagmus  results. 

This  report  of  Dr.  Gregg’s  has  thrown  new 
light  on  congenital  malformations.  It  does  not 
explain  all  congenital  abnormalities,  but  it 
does  give  us  an  explanation  of  the  etiology 
of  some.  It  has  stimulated  an  investigation  in 
this  country  by  making  us  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  German  measles  as  a  causal 
factor  in  congenital  cataract. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Ophthalmology,  Dr.  A.  B.  Reese  reports 
3  cases  of  this  kind.  In  the  same  Journal,  of 
February,  1945,  Dr.  Charles  Perera  reports 
one  case.  Dr.  Carl  A.  Erickson,  in  the  Journal 
of  Pediatrics,  Vol.  25,  No.  4,  October  1944, 
reports  n  cases. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Ophthalmological  Society  in  December,  1944, 
Dr.  Theodore  L.  Terry  gave  a  report  on  Ger¬ 
man  Measles  Cataracts.  It  was  Dr.  Terry’s 
report  which  made  me  realize  that  perhaps 
I  had  such  a  case. 

In  February,  1944,  I  was  called  in  consulta¬ 


tion  by  Dr.  Lundgren  to  see  an  infant  in  Fox- 
boro.  This  infant  was  3  months  old,  and  had 
congenital  cataracts  of  both  eyes,  and  a  con¬ 
genital  heart.  I  made  a  diagnosis  of  congenital 
cataracts,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  history  of  cataracts  on  either  side  of  the 
family.  I  concluded  it  must  be  a  recessive 
case.  I  operated  on  the  right  eye  in  December, 
1944,  and  at  that  time  asked  the  mother  if 
she  had  had  German  measles  at  any  time 
during  her  pregnancy.  She  replied  that  she 
had  had  them  when  she  was  about  six  weeks 
pregnant.  This  case  is  similar  to  those  re¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Gregg,  and  thus  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  case  of  German  measles  cataracts. 
Both  eyes  have  been  successfully  operated  on, 
and  the  infant  is  now  wearing  glasses. 

There  were  several  deaf-blind  children 
admitted  to  Perkins  Institution  this  year. 
Investigation  as  to  whether  the  mothers  had 
German  measles  during  pregnancy  disclosed 
that  one  of  the  mothers  had  German  measles 
during  the  first  month  of  pregnancy. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  German  measles  as  a  causal  factor 
in  congenital  malformations  when  this  disease 
is  contracted  by  the  mother  in  early  preg¬ 
nancy.  This  whole  matter  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  to  the  ophthalmologist,  but 
to  the  obstetrician  and  pediatrician  as  well. 
A  therapeutic  abortion  was  performed  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  on 
such  a  mother. 

Much  needs  to  be  done,  and  can  be  done, 
to  prevent  this  calamity.  We  should  investi¬ 
gate  and  find  answers  to  the  following: 

1.  What  role  do  infectious  diseases  play  in 
the  pregnant  mother  as  factors  in  causing 
congenital  malformations  in  infants? 

2.  Why  do  we  have  cataracts  and  heart 
defects  ? 

3.  Is  this  from  toxemia,  or  does  virus  ac¬ 
tually  enter  embryo? 

4.  Why  has  no  textbook  ever  mentioned 
German  measles  as  a  causal  factor  in  con- 
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genital  cataracts,  since  we  have  always 
had  German  measles  epidemics? 

5.  Is  there  an  explanation  for  micro¬ 
phthalmia;  microcephaly;  deaf-blind? 

6.  Should  these  cases  have  early  operation 
for  cataracts? 

7.  Is  this  operation  likely  to  interfere  with 


further  normal  development  of  the  eyes? 

8.  Is  therapeutic  abortion  in  pregnant 
mothers  who  contracted  German  measles 
the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy 
justifiable? 

9.  Would  it  be  helpful  if  all  girls  were  ex¬ 
posed  in  childhood  to  German  measles? 


ROSES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


God’s  friendship  in  a  rose  is  this: 

To  blind  man’s  eyes,  ’tis  heaven’s  kiss; 

His  fingers  feel  the  yearning  song 
That  sings  in  roses  all  year  long. 

He  knows  the  leaf,  and  stem,  and  thorn, 
Warm  rain  drops,  and  the  spring  reborn; 
Each  rose,  the  spirit  of  old  wine, 

Fills  his  soul  with  dreams  divine. 

With  sun,  and  soil,  and  gentle  rain, 

And  music  of  the  spring’s  refrain, 

God  gives  in  deathless  majesty 
The  rose  for  all  eternity. 

Dr.  Edwin  Brant  Frost,  the  famous  astron¬ 
omer,  planted  and  cared  for  his  roses  during 
his  years  of  blindness.  Dr.  Frost  knew  every 
variety  by  smell  and  touch,  and  he  broadened 
his  horizon  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers  by  work¬ 
ing  among  his  roses. 

In  the  fertile  soil  of  Brant  wood,  near  the 
Yearkes  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Dr.  Frost  grew  perfect  roses  that  were 
known  for  miles  around.  He  knew  all  his 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  by  sensitivity.  We 
can  truly  say  he  knew  the  spring  by  the 
smell  of  the  earth.  This  kindly  man  knew 
the  poetry  of  heaven  in  the  mystery  of  the 
stars,  but  he  also  found  poetry,  beauty,  and 
courage  among  his  plants. 

It  was  while  I  walked  among  Dr.  Frost’s 


roses  that  a  rose  garden  for  the  blind  first 
suggested  itself  to  me.  A  few  years  ago  a 
friend  of  mine  asked  me  to  build  a  garden 
for  the  blind  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
the  Grand  Concourse  and  Kingsbridge  Road, 
Bronx,  New  York.  This  was  done;  and  roses 
given  by  the  Little  Garden  Club  of  New 
York  City  made  it  possible  last  spring  to 
replant  this  garden  which  gives  so  much 
happiness. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Watertown,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  plans  on  building  a  rose  garden, 
possibly  in  the  spring.  Rose  gardens  of  this 
kind  are  approximately  30  feet  long  and  20 
feet  wide;  each  rose  bed,  5  feet  long  and  3 
feet  wide.  The  walk  around  the  garden,  4  feet 
wide;  and  each  bed  accommodates  four  plants 
of  a  variety,  with  each  variety  carefully  lab¬ 
eled  in  braille.  The  beds  are  divided  by  strips 
of  sod,  each  one  foot  wide. 

Hugh  Findlay 


Hugh  Findlay,  well-known  landscape  architect,  Fel¬ 
low  of  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  Fellow  of 
The  American  Geographical  Society,  has  employed  his 
talents  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  The  special  tools  which  he  has  developed,  at 
his  own  expense,  for  blind  gardeners,  were  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  March,  1945,  issue  of  Outlook.  for 
the  Blind. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


Abstract  o£  my  Talk  to  Braille  Transcribers  of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross, 

in  1941. 


When,  about  1830,  Louis  Braille  gave  his 
fellow  blind  the  system  of  point  characters 
named  for  him,  he  accompanied  it  with  a 
slate  by  means  of  which  they  could  write  it; 
in  other  words,  he  gave  them  a  new  mode 
of  expression — tangible  writing.  The  primary 
contribution  of  braille,  indeed,  is  its  writ- 
ability.  Were  the  code  readable  only,  it  could 
not  have  prevailed  as  the  universal  system. 

The  earliest  books  in  it  were  written  by 
hand.  And  not  so  very  long  ago  most  braille 
books  in  the  great  lending  libraries  of  Paris 
and  of  London  had  been  transcribed  directly 
onto  paper  as  you  do  it;  but  some  indirectly 
from  metal  plates  hand-punched  with  ham¬ 
mer  and  awl.  In  1909  I  shook  hands  in  Lon¬ 
don  with  John  Ford,  the  blind  man  who  had 
so  punched  out  the  whole  Bible. 

As  our  American  raised  letter  books  were 
printed  from  movable  type,  set  by  hand,  so 
also  were  our  earliest  books  in  braille.  But 
with  the  advent  of  the  Hall  stereotyper,  and 
now  of  the  rapid  rotary  presses,  the  new  vol¬ 
umes  arrive  so  fast  that  people  naturally  ask : 
Why  write  any  more  books  by  hand? 

Why,  indeed?  Ah,  yes;  but  the  librarian 
of  the  juvenile  books  at  Watertown  assures 
me  that  neither  her  school,  nor  any  other 
such,  is  ever  likely  to  have  enough  standard 
stories  from  the  presses;  that,  therefore,  each 
year  she  lists  new  selections  to  be  written  by 
you.  Again,  the  braille  librarian  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  tells  me  that  her  calls  for  college 
texts  are  still  many  and  continuous,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  get  most  of  them  is  by  trans- 
scription;  adding  that  while  many  blind  stu¬ 
dents  can  use  reading  aloud  to  advantage, 


others  greatly  prefer  having  the  texts  under 
their  fingers  for  study  and  review. 

Finally  the  executive  secretary  of  our  coun¬ 
trywide  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind 
writes:  “We  get  valuable  help  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  through  the  Chicago  chapter 
whose  transcriber  gives  all  her  time  to  sup¬ 
plying  our  special  needs.  Among  the  books 
so  brailled  for  us  were  a  course  in  Swedish 
massage,  a  text  on  the  theater  for  students 
of  drama,  and  a  series  from  the  Popular  Edu¬ 
cator — including  books  on  politics,  philoso¬ 
phy,  philology,  home  economics,  psychology, 
astronomy,  money,  economics,  interior  decor¬ 
ating,  and  some  religious  books.  She  is  doing 
now  some  French  texts  for  one  of  our  uni¬ 
versity  students.  Another  project  this  chapter 
undertook  at  our  request  was  a  braille  card 
index  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  telephone  direc¬ 
tory — quite  an  undertaking.  But  this  index 
will  be  useful  to  numbers  of  the  blind  who 
do  selling  by  telephone.  The  index  is  kept  at 
the  Utah  Center  for  the  Blind.” 

The  above  indicates  only  the  direct  service 
of  the  transcriptions;  yet  the  indirect  is  not 
inconsiderable — viz.,  the  personal  labor  in¬ 
volved  giving  to  the  volunteer  some  inkling 
of  what  it  means  to  be  circumscribed  by 
blindness.  Indirectly  then,  what  counts  is  not 
so  much  how  manv  books  are  transcribed  as 
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it  is  how  many  seeing  friends  transcribe. 

Thus  I,  who  have  lived  my  life  among 
blind  people,  say  to  you:  By  all  means  foster 
this  transcribing,  for  by  it  you  are  also  mak¬ 
ing  the  blind  somewhat  more  widely  under¬ 
stood,  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to 
them  and  to  their  social  status. 


ic 


KARAM  SINGH-BLIND  BUT  UNDAUNTED 

SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.C.M.G. 


A  year  ago  the  post  brought  a  letter  to  St. 
Dunstan’s,  which  ran: — “I,  Naik  Karam 
Singh,  21st  Kohat  Mountain  Battery,  was 
blinded  on  19th  May,  1915,  at  Gallipoli,  dur¬ 
ing  a  Turkish  attack.  I  wish  to  get  training 
at  your  Hostel.  Can  you  please  have  me?” 

Gallipoli,  May  igth,  79/5  .  .  .  Mountain 
Battery  . . .  T urkish  attach^ . . .  All  this  clanged 
a  bell  good  and  hearty  in  my  mind.  My 
thoughts  sped  back  those  thirty  years  to  my 
own  memories  of  that  very  night,  a  night  of 
stars,  and  cool,  still  air,  but  not  silent,  for  the 
spasmodic  crackle  of  musketry  fire,  echoing 
across  the  ravines,  went  on  ceaselessly.  Then, 
suddenly,  in  the  small  hours  of  that  May 
morning  that  crackle,  at  first  like  the  scat¬ 
tered  hailstones  of  a  coming  thunderstorm  on 
an  iron  roof,  had  burst  into  a  thrashing  and 
lashing,  zipping  and  hissing  of  bullets,  explo¬ 
sions  and  echoes,  and  the  night  vibrated  with 
approaching  battle.  “Stand  to”  was  shouted 
along  our  trench,  but  we  were  already  lean¬ 
ing  against  our  dusty  parapets,  rifles  cocked 
and  bayonets  fixed,  awaiting  the  Turks. 

We  could  hear  the  chant  of  their  battle 
cries,  droning  occasionally  through  the  storm 
of  fire.  Their  trenches  were  only  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  yards  from  ours,  and  we  knew 
they  would  be  on  us  out  of  the  darkness,  now 
murky  with  dust,  with  but  a  second  or  two 


Lieutenant  Colonel,  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  G.C.M.G., 
is  already  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Outlook.  Blinded 
during  World  War  I  at  Gallipoli  in  the  same  attack  as 
that  which  took  the  sight  of  Naik  Karam  Singh,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  article,  he  has  devoted  the  years  since  to 
work  for  the  blind.  He  is  at  present  in  charge  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  Indian  War-Blinded,  at  Dehra  Dun, 
India. 


to  get  a  line  on  them.  Soon  they  came,  thick 
and  fast,  shouting  shadows — no  star  shells  in 
those  days — but  vaguely  outlined  by  the  flash 
of  rifles  and  the  red  flicker  of  one  or  two  fires 
beginning  to  lick  through  the  dry  scrub. 

Our  rifles  and  machine-guns  must  have 
mown  down  many  of  the  enemy  before  they 
got  within  sight.  We  fought  savagely  with 
those  who  loomed  out  of  the  dark  above 
our  heads,  shooting  them,  or  bayoneting  those 
who  jumped  down  into  our  trench. 

And  so  it  went  on  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
We  were  streaming  with  sweat,  and  the  dust 
turned  to  mud  on  our  soaked  bodies.  Still 
they  came  on,  shapeless  shadows,  shouting,, 
jumping  down  on  us,  dying  and  clogging  the 
trench.  Not  a  great  many  of  our  own  men  were 
falling,  though  the  enemy  was  in  occupation 
of  the  narrow,  unfinished  trenches  we  were 
sapping  out  towards  his  lines.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  making  a  big  effort  to  push  us  off  our 
slender  bridgehead  of  four  hundred  acres  of 
ravine  and  cliff-top. 

This  was  before  the  days  of  grenades  and 
mortars — at  least,  they  were  out  of  fashion, 
relics  of  old-time  siege  warfare.  Neither  did 
the  artillery  play  much  part.  The  Navy  gave 
us  gallant  moral  support  by  loosing  off  big- 
ship  and  destroyer  guns  and  swinging  search¬ 
lights  along  the  flanking  beaches,  but  their 
shells  had  small  value  against  the  enemy’s 
hill-top  trenches.  Most  of  our  shore  gunners 
had  to  bite  their  lips  in  frustration,  their  18- 
pounders  and  4.5  howitzers  silent  for  lack  of 
ammunition. 

But,  sunk  in  pits,  just  behind  our  foremost 
trench,  was  a  battery  of  Indian  mountain 
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guns.  We  had  watched  those  cheerful  Sikhs 
sweating  up  the  cliff  paths,  manhandling  their 
heavy  pieces  and  digging  them  in  behind  us, 
fearless  of  the  bullets  which  lashed  about 
them  at  short  range  day  and  night.  Now 
those  guns  were  barking  viciously,  pouring 
their  shells  point-blank  into  the  shouting,  the 
dust,  the  smoke,  and  the  darkness. 

The  stars  began  to  fade  behind  the  enemy 
trenches,  a  calm,  classic  dawn  above  the  hills 
of  Troy.  We  began  to  see  the  dirty-brown 
shapes  of  the  Turks  as  they  still  came  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  falling,  dying.  We  saw,  too, 
when  we  had  time  to  look,  those  splendid 
Sikh  fellows  working  their  guns,  their  dark 
eyes  flashing,  their  tall  C.O.,  cool,  trim,  calm 
as  on  parade,  quietly  directing.  Some  of  the 
men  were  bloody  with  wounds,  while  many 
must  have  been  lying  dead  in  the  pits,  ex¬ 
posed  as  they  were  to  the  hail  of  musketry. 

With  daylight,  the  enemy  made  one  or  two 
more  feeble  efforts,  and  then  gave  up,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  his  bloody  sacrifice.  Three  thous¬ 
and  Turkish  corpses  had  been  added  in  those 
two  fearsome  hours  to  the  thousands  already 
putrefying  in  our  narrow  No  Man’s  Land; 
and  later  the  Turks  admitted  to  seven  thous¬ 
and  wounded.  Our  own  lines  had  never  been 
seriously  shaken,  and  our  casualties  were 
only  five  hundred. 

We  loved  those  Sikhs,  and  we  always  ex¬ 
changed  smiles  of  friendly  confidence.  They 
fought  with  the  utmost  heroism  from  an 
appallingly  dangerous  position.  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  one  day  when  one  of  these  tall,  hand¬ 
some  fellows  beckoned  me,  with  a  radiant 
smile,  to  enter  his  bivouac,  cut  in  a  ledge  on 
a  cliff  face,  and  made  me  eat  a  dish  of  curry 
and  chappatti,  a  marvelous  feast  after  our 
dry  bully  and  hard  biscuit. 

So  Karam  Singh  was  one  of  those  grand 
gunners.  Instantly  my  heart  went  out  to  him 
in  recollection  of  all  that  we  felt  for  our  com¬ 
rades  of  that  Mountain  Battery.  I  wrote  at 
once,  and  said  he  must  come  to  see  us  straight 


away  as  our  guest.  Months  went  by,  and  I 
wrote  again.  At  last  this  letter  came:  “I  am 
very  much  thankful  for  the  letter  which  you 
posted  to  me  a  long  time  ago.  The  delay  in 
its  reply  was  due  to  some  odd  works  in  the 
village,  and  their  tackling  was  all  the  more 
pressing.  I  am  sorry  to  write  that  I  have 
dropped  the  idea  of  coming  to  visit  you  for 
a  short  time,  because  of  the  marriage  of  one 
of  my  nearest  kins.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
my  brother.  Hence  I  am  quite  helpless  to 
come  on  the  promised  date.  I  request  you  to 
grant  me  the  visit  of  your  Hostel  during  the 
second  week  of  April  of  this  year.  I  have 
great  longing  in  my  heart  to  see  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  and  to  see  how  it  works.  I  am  sure  this 
thing — I  mean  not  fulfilling  my  promise — 
will  not  offend  you,  and  you  will  try  to  for¬ 
give  all  this  trouble.” 

The  weeks  passed;  then  one  warm  May 
afternoon  a  tonga  crunched  to  a  standstill 
on  the  pebble  drive  below  St.  Dunstan’s 
shady  porch.  Out  of  it  stepped  a  sprightly 
edition  of  Father  Time,  cheerful  face  below 
his  snowy  turban,  a  flowing  white  beard,  and 
a  colossal  shepherd’s  crook.  There,  too,  was 
his  baggage  and  his  bed.  He  announced  him¬ 
self  as  Naik  Karam  Singh,  and  that  he  had 
come  all  the  way  from  his  village  in  the 
Montgomery  District  of  the  Punjab  to  see  the 
Colonel  Sahib. 

I  had  already  written  to  say  that  we  had 
fought  alongside  each  other  in  the  same  bat¬ 
tle  and  that  I,  too,  was  blinded  in  Gallipoli 
three  months  later,  so  we  greeted  each  other 
as  old  friends. 

“But  you  have  come  all  alone?”  I  asked 
him.  “Yes,  Sahib,  it  was  not  difficult.  You 
gave  me  your  address,  and  I  knew  I  could 
get  here.”  “How  did  you  manage  it?”  I  in¬ 
quired.  “My  cousin  put  me  on  the  train  at 
Chichichpatni.  At  Lahore  I  got  a  station 
coolie  to  look  after  me  and  put  me  on  the 
next  train.  At  Hardwar,  another  coolie  put 
me  on  the  train  for  Dehra  Dun,  and,  when 
I  got  here,  I  just  got  a  coolie  to  get  me  a 
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tonga,  and  here  I  am.  I  brought  my  own 
food  with  me  for  the  journey.” 

Here,  indeed,  he  was,  unruffled  and  un¬ 
wearied.  Three  days’  travel  in  Indian  trains 
when  the  hot  weather  is  going  full 'blast, 
when  three  times  as  many  people  as  there  is 
room  for  fight  for  seats,  is  no  little  under¬ 
taking  for  a  young  man  with  sight.  He  had 
lost  none  of  the  fearlessness  with  which  he 
had  served  the  guns  in  the  darkness  of  that 
May  morning. 

Indeed,  he  had  been  truly  gallant  on  that 
occasion.  I  made  him  tell  me  his  whole  story. 
He  gave  me  the  papers  he  had  brought  with 
him  which  he  treasured.  It  turned  out  that 
he  had  been  awarded  the  Indian  Order  of 
Merit  for,  as  the  citation  ran,  “his  conspicuous 
gallantry  on  the  19th  May,  1915,  during  oper¬ 
ations  near  Gaba  Tepe.  He  continued  to  pass 
orders,  and  so  enabled  the  fire  of  his  section 
to  proceed  without  interruption  although  he 
was  rendered  absolutely  blind  by  a  bullet 
which  had  passed  behind  his  eyes.  He  re¬ 
mained  on  duty  until  forcibly  removed.” 

A  hero  of  Anzac  indeed!  What  spirit,  what 
fortitude,  it  must  have  taken!  What  a  crack 
he  must  have  had!  The  bullet  had  passed 
through  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  bone,  yet 
he  carried  on  until  he  was  “forcibly  re¬ 
moved.”  No  wonder  the  Turks  made  no  dent 
in  our  perimeter! 

And  still  the  old  soldier  carries  on,  un¬ 
daunted  by  all  the  frustrations  and  discour¬ 
agements  he  faces  in  India,  which,  as  yet, 
fails  to  give  a  normal  place  to  its  blind  men 
and  women.  Confident,  erect,  cheerful,  he 
has  not  been  deterred  from  managing  his 
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own  affairs.  The  Government  treated  him 
well.  He  showed  me  with  pride  a  second 
parchment,  a  Mention  in  Dispatches,  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  Ian  Hamilton.  In  it,  His  Majesty 
the  King-Emperor  expressed  his  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Karam  Singh’s  services,  and  to 
this  testimony  none  other  than  Winston  S. 
Churchill  had  appended  his  signature. 

But  the  King-Emperor  had  gone  beyond 
that,  and  had  made  him  a  grant  of  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  in  the  newly  irrigated  area 
of  the  Montgomery  District.  The  sweet 
water,  channelled  into  that  arid  waste,  has 
turned  his  land  into  rich  fields  of  wheat  and 
sugarcane,  cotton  and  lentils,  Indian  corn  and 
lucerne.  Shishams  and  khikar,  mangoes  and 
beri,  grown  now  to  wide-spreading  trees, 
divide  his  fields.  By  his  house  stands  an  or¬ 
chard  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  dates.  Proudly 
he  walks  every  day  over  his  land,  directing 
the  cultivation  of  his  crops.  Unaware  though 
he  has  been  of  it,  his  pension  all  these  years 
has  included  Rs.  5  a  month,  as  a  contribution 
from  St.  Dunstan’s  Fund  of  the  last  war. 

He  is  sixty  now,  and  yet  he  has  no  thought 
that  he  is  growing  old,  for  when  I  said  to 
him,  “What  would  you  like  to  do  during 
your  stay  with  us?”  he  said,  “Well,  I  should 
like  to  learn  those  dots  you  read  with  the 
fingers,  and  I  should  like  to  learn  the  type¬ 
writing  too.  Also,  could  you  teach  me  the 
harmonium,  and  I  want  to  learn  a  trade  as 
well.” 

Victory  Day  came  along  a  few  days  later, 
and  in  the  leading  truck  in  the  V-E  Parade 
sat  Lance-Naik  Karam  Singh,  I.O.M.,  and 
none  deserved  it  more. 


if 


Watson  Miller  has  been  appointed  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Paul  V.  McNutt.  Mr.  Miller  has  long 
been  interested  in  the  welfare  of  blind  people. 
Before  he  was  connected  with  the  Federal 


Security  Agency  he  was  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  blind,  especially  for  Talk¬ 
ing  Books,  to  the  attention  of  local  posts 
of  the  American  Legion  throughout  the 
country. 
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“Never  did  figure  I  ever  could  play  one  of 
them  fiddles.  Always  did  want  to,  but  never 
seemed  to  get  the  time  to  get  around  to  it.” 

The  speaker  was  a  young,  blinded  veteran 
— one  of  many  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Hospital,  at  Avon,  Connecticut,  where  the 
Army  has  set  up  a  complete  social  adjustment 
program,  of  which  instruction  in  music  is  but 
one  phase.  It  is  here  that  blinded  soldiers 
recently  released  from  general  hospitals  may 
come  and  begin  the  business  of  becoming 
accustomed  to  living  in  an  entirely  new 
world.  They  may  sample  any  one  of  a  dozen 
trader,  taught  by  experts,  acquire  new  skills 
and  outlooks  which  they  never  would  have 
thought  possible  but  a  few  short  months 
previous.  They  can  learn  to  make  things  with 
their  hands,  take  part  in  sports,  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  horseback  riding,  or  explore  the 
possibilities  which  music  holds  for  them.  In 
short,  they  soon  learn  that  while  blindness 
may  be  a  handicap  it  -is  certainly  no  bar  to 
normal,  active  living. 

The  trainees,  as  they  are  called,  come  from 
every  section  of  the  country  and  from  all 
branches  of  the  army.  Music,  having  long 
played  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  the 
blind,  receives  its  proper  stress  at  Avon.  Men 
who  formerly,  due  to  one  reason  or  another, 
had  never  got  around  to  taking  part  in  any 
musical  activity,  or  who  never  realized  that 
they  had  any  aptitude  for  it,  discover  that  in 


Before  entering  the  armed  services,  Sergeant  Ben  Bern¬ 
stein  was  director  of  music  at  the  Michigan  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  He  is  now  instructor  of  instrumental 
music  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  Avon,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


a  few  short  weeks  they  are  able  to  produce 
acceptable  results  on  practically  any  instru¬ 
ment  of  their  choosing.  They  come  to  the 
early  realization  that  about  the  only  pre¬ 
requisite  necessary  is  a  desire  to  learn,  and 
the  ability  to  count  to  twelve — plus  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  alphabet  through  the  letter  G. 
Men  who  formerly  lived  in  rural  districts  and 
always  had  an  unsatisfied  yen  to  play  square- 
dance  tunes  on  a  violin,  or  to  play  the  guitar 
as  an  accompaniment  for  singing,  find  by 
actual  demonstration  that  this  is  not  at  all 
out  of  the  question.  For  those  whose  interests 
lie  in  the  classics,  or  who  formerly  followed 
the  profession  of  music  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  there  are  classes  in  appreciation  and 
private  instruction  as  well  as  ensemble. 

Actual  instruction  is  conducted  by  rote 
after  the  trainee  has  got  some  idea  as  to  the 
correct  means  of  producing  tones  and  scales 
upon  the  instrument  chosen  for  study.  Folk 
tunes  are  then  introduced,  along  with  ele¬ 
mentary  theory,  and  finally  the  subject  of 
braille  music  enters  into'  the  picture.  At  this 
point  it  might  be  wise  to  clear  up  a  popular 
misconception  on  the  part  of  many  people. 
Frequently  the  question  arises  as  to  just  how 
a  blind  person  is  able  to  read  music  and  per¬ 
form  at  the  same  time.  The  answer  is  that 
playing  and  reading  are  not  done  at  the  same 
time.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  blind 
memorize  all  of  the  music  which  they  per¬ 
form.  Braille  music  is  used  merely  as  a  refer¬ 
ence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  aural  perception  in  the 
learning  process.  Such  mechanical  mediums 
as  recordings  and  radio  can  give  important 
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aid.  The  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  demonstrate  can  also  be  of  great  benefit 
in  this  connection. 

For  those  who  wish  to  work  with  the 
piano,  the  course  of  instruction  is  quite  sim¬ 
ilar.  Hand-and-arm  position  is  first  taken  up, 
followed  by  scales.  Simple  chords  and  their 
relation  to  these  scales  are  next  presented. 
This  is  followed  by  folk  tunes.  In  the  case  of 
men  who  have  favorite  selections  which  they 
may  wish  to  perform,  simplified  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  and  studied. 

In  working  with  men  who  have  multiple 
handicaps,  special  adaptations  are  made  wher¬ 
ever  and.  whenever  possible.  The  trombone, 
for  instance,  can  be  played  by  those  who  have 
lost  hands,  or  part  of  their  arms;  while  a 
trumpet  has  definite  possibilities  after  certain 


adjustments  have  been  made  for  working 
the  keys  by  means  of  foot  pedals.  Singing,  of 
course,  is  a  universal  means  of  trainee  par¬ 
ticipation  in  music. 

Music,  in  addition  to  its  aesthetic  and 
stabilizing  value,  is  very  beneficial  as  a  thera¬ 
peutic  agent.  Performing  upon  an  instrument 
can  bring  into  play  certain  muscles  which 
may  have  been  injured,  and  may  aid  mate¬ 
rially  in  helping  the  blind  regain  co-ordina¬ 
tion.  Participation  in  one  or  another  form  of 
musical  activity  is  more  and  more  coming  to 
he  recognized  as  a  powerful  stimulus  in  the 
business  of  helping  men  who  have  undergone 
more  or  less  lengthy  periods  of  stress  and 
strain  ultimately  to  come  to  the  realization 
that  there  is  an  entirely  new,  and  fascinat¬ 
ingly  interesting  life  opening  for  them. 


FUN  THROUGH  MUSIC  FOR  BLINDED  VETERANS 


The  Music  Branch  of  the  Army  Special 
Services  is  exerting  all  its  ingenuity  to  make 
possible  for  blinded  veterans  in  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  the  same  enjoyment 
through  music  that  it  has  provided  for  ser¬ 
vicemen  here  and  abroad  during  America’s 
years  at  war.  Through  its  efforts,  any  blinded 
veteran  still  in  hospital  may,  if  he  wishes, 
learn  to  play  a  novelty  instrument;  or,  in  the 
case  of  one  who  has  previously  mastered  a 
legitimate  instrument,  learn  to  read  braille 
music.  Among  the  braille  material  now  avail¬ 
able  is  the  Hit  Kit  regularly  issued  to  seeing 
servicemen,  and  consisting  of  folders  contain¬ 
ing  the  sheet  music  of  eight  popular  songs 
and  separate  sheets  containing  only  the  lyrics. 
For  the  blinded  veteran,  the  Hit  Kit  comes 
in  three  paper-bound  volumes — one  contain¬ 
ing  the  words  of  the  songs,  another  the 
musical  notations  for  piano,  and  the  third, 


the  musical  notations  for  guitar,  which  may 
also  be  adapted  to  other  stringed  instruments. 
The  braille  in  which  these  editions  are  issued 
is  easily  comprehensible,  even  to  fingers  cal¬ 
loused  by  the  hard  usages  of  war,  and  is 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  page  only,  in 
Grade  I,  double-spaced.  Available  also  are 
special  instruction  books  in  braille,  complete 
with  ingeniously  devised  raised  frets  which 
enable  the  blinded  man  to  teach  himself  to 
play  the  tonette,  ocarina,  harmonica,  or  uku¬ 
lele.  For  those  who  have  no  ambition  to 
master  an  instrument,  but  enjoy  a  good 
vocal  work-out  under  expert  direction,  there 
is  the  Sing-Along  With  the  Stars  package. 
This  consists  of  five  double-sided  records  on 
which  Bing  Crosby,  Dinah  Shore,  and  other 
stars,  lead  group  singing.  The  records  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  booklets  which  contain  the 
words  of  the  recorded  songs  in  braille. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 


Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Members  will  recall  that  it  was  originally 
planned  m  hold  the  21st  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  last 
July.  The  ban  on  conventions  by  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  made  a  postpone¬ 
ment  necessary. 

In  response  to  the  urgings  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  that  we  plan  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
January  1946,  or  earlier,  the  membership  was 
recently  asked  to  express  its  views  to  the 
Secretary-General.  Replies  to  the  inquiry 
made  it  apparent  that  a  January  meeting  in 
Buffalo  would  not  meet  with  wide  popular 
approval,  and  the  proposal  has  therefore  been 
dropped.  Consideration  is  now  being  given 
to  a  meeting  in  Buffalo  in  the  summer  of  1946. 

A  further  statement  will  be  made  at  a  later 
date.  In  the  meantime,  all  members  are 
urged  to  express  their  views  concerning  a 
summer  meeting,  and  should  write  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General,  Alfred  Allen,  addressing  him 
at  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  n,  New 
York. 

HOME  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Home  Teachers  desiring  to  become  cer¬ 
tificated  by  the  A.A.W.B.  are  invited  to  make 
application  at  any  time,  and  should  request 
application  blanks  from  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld,  Secretary,  A.A.W.B.  Board  of  Certifica¬ 
tion,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  New 
York. " 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Did  you  know  that  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  fifty  years 
old  this  year?  It  was  founded  in  1895  as 
the  Missouri  National  College  Association, 
changed  its  name  in  1896  to  The  American 
Blind  People’s  Higher  Education  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Improvement  Association,  and  took  its 
present  name  in  1905.  At  present  it  has 
approximately  400  members.  If  you  are  not 
a  member,  you  are  invited  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  (accompanied  by  the  biennial  dues  of 
$5)  to  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General,  15 
West  16  Street,  New  York  n,  New  York. 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY  OF 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Page  23.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  Oakland,  California,  has  changed  its 
name  to  Training  Center  for  Adult  Blind. 

Page  30.  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind;  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  executive  director,  succeeding 
the  late  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson. 

Page  43.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New 
Orleans;  J.  J.  Pendergast,  manager,  succeeding 
Irving  Jackola. 

Page  38.  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind; 
John  Eakes,  superintendent,  succeeding  Dr. 
B.  F.  Marshall. 
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UTAH  ENLARGES  COURSE  FOR  HOME  TEACHERS 


During  the  past  several  summers,  the  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  under  Murray  B. 
Allen,  state  supervisor,  has  held  a  training 
institute  at  Salt  Lake  City  for  its  home  teach¬ 
ing  staff.  Last  June,  the  course  was  expanded 
to  receive  a  number  of  young,  prospective 
students  from  the  local  area  and  three  ad¬ 
joining  states,  and  was  moved  to  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Dormitory  and  dining  accommodations  of 
the  School,  as  well  as  all  instruction  facilities, 
were  made  available  by  Boyd  E.  Nelson, 
superintendent.  Miss  Caroline  Parry,  of  the 
School  staff,  gave  training  in  ceramics  and 
tooled  leather,  and  Miss  Anna  Starr,  also  of 
the  School,  held  classes  in  plain  and  advanced 
sewing  and  the  use  of  the  electric  machine. 
Weber  College,  a  local  state  junior  college, 
provided  instructors  in  social  work  and  ap¬ 
plied  psychology.  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Nelson 
conducted  an  evening  class  in  social  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  blind.  By  arrangement  with  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
college  credit  was  granted  for  all  courses. 

As  most  of  the  students  were  former  pupils 
of  the  School,  the  session  took  on  the  aspects 
of  a  homecoming.  Besides  the  serious  pursuits 
of  craft  and  academic  study,  the  group  staged 
a  number  of  social  events,  including  “weenie” 
roasts,  swimming  parties,  and  a  dance  and 
banquet  arranged  by  the  Ogden  Association 
of  the  Blind.  A  fifteen-minute  radio  program 
was  presented  over  station  KLO1  by  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  a  representative  group 
of  students.  A  public  exhibition  of  craft  work, 
with  all  handwork  classes  in  operation,  closed 
the  institute. 

As  chairman  of  the  Professional  Standards 
Committee  and  Board  of  Certification  of 
Home  Teachers  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Allen  has 
stressed  with  his  own  staff  the  necessity  of 
proper  and  complete  training  for  the  home 
instruction  service.  Previous  sessions  have  de¬ 


veloped  the  needle  crafts,  such  as  knitting, 
crocheting,  and  hand  sewing.  Two  years  ago, 
an  eminent  eye  doctor  gave  a  course  in  eye 
anatomy  and  pathology  to  meet  the  certifica¬ 
tion  requirements  of  one  semester  hour  in 
that  subject.  The  students  also  enrolled  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  or  the  University 
of  Utah,  for  education  and  social  work 
courses,  and  some  of  the  art  crafts,  like  bas¬ 
ketry  and  hammered  metal.  In  previous  in¬ 
stitutes  also,  exacting  drill  in  Grade  II  braille 
writing,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  system 
to  adults,  were  routine  in  the  courses. 

With  a  population  of  1,100  blind  persons, 
Utah  has  seven  home  teachers  and  a  social 
worker  employed  by  the  Commission,  and 
one  home  teacher  working  for  the  L.  D.  S. 
(Mormon)  Church.  The  Commission  also 
directs,  under  assignment  of  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  a  full  program 
of  placement  and  training,  with  an  industrial 
employment  specialist  and  a  secretary.  A 
stand  and  small  business  supervisor  is  soon 
to  be  appointed  for  this  division  to  open 
lobby  and  highway  stands.  About  100  blind 
persons  are  now  engaged  in  war  work  and 
private  industry  in  the  state. 

This  remote  and  desert-mountain-bound 
state  began  its  services  for  the  adult  blind  as 
far  back  as  1907  with  the  creation  of  a  tax-sup¬ 
ported  circulating  library.  Home  teaching 
was  a  logical  corollary,  and  1909  saw  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  that  purpose. 
However,  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  later 
that  this  service  took  on  permanent  and 
full-time  significance  with  one  instructor  in 
the  field.  The  present  large  and  well-trained 
staff  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  that  distant 
beginning.  The  annual  training  institutes  are 
a  manifestation  of  the  stress  laid  upon  pro¬ 
ficiency,  progress,  and  new  ideas  in  this  basic 
contribution  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
the  grown-up  blind  of  the  Beehive  State. 

Murray  B.  Allen 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Johnston  &  Company  Cable  Cord,  Incor¬ 
porated,  iio  West  1 8  Street,  New  York  n, 
New  York,  is  in  a  position  to  deliver  7-ply 
roving  in  the  following  colors:  bleached 
white,  black — #i6-A;  light  green — 
jade  green — #28-A;  dark  green — #42;  light 
blue — #22-H;  dark  blue — #2i-E;  yellow — 
#85~C;  peach — #65;  old  rose — #652;  red — 
#685;  wine — #627;  tan — #532- A;  light 

brown — #532;  dark  brown — #36i-N;  at  49 
cents  per  pound,  f.o.b.  mill.  These  colors  are 
a  commercial  fast,  guaranteed  to  stand  130 
degrees  in  washing,  and  30  hours  of  sunlight. 
It  is  necessary  to  order  roving  in  lots  of  200 
pounds  per  color.  This  same  company  can 
also  supply  warp  8/4-ply,  in  natural  white  or 
black,  in  1/2-pound  spools  at  52  cents  per 
pound  for  the  white,  and  67  cents  per  pound 
for  the  black.  If  desired,  this  warp  can  be 
put  up  on  larger  cones.  All  orders  for  this 
material  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Johnston 
&  Company  Cable  Cord  Incorporated. 

On  August  20,  1945,  the  War  Production 
Board  issued  the  following  release:  “In  view 
of  improved  shipping  conditions,  import 
authorizations  for  broom  corn  will  be  issued 
freely  under  General  Imports  Order  M-63, 
the  War  Production  Board  announced  today. 
Application  to  import  may  be  made  by  fil¬ 
ing  Form  WPB-1041  with  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  Reference 
M-63.” 

* 

The  Allied  Cordage  Company,  184  Wooster 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  advised  that  they 
can  supply  the  following  articles  at  the  given 
prices  for  basket  work,  f.o.b.  New  York  City: 
fibre  reed,  #9  (9/64"),  .265  per  pound;  12' — 
bent  in  half,  #n  (11/64"),  .215  per  pound; 


basket-makers’  willow,  5/2'  to  8'  lengths,  .25 
per  pound;  furniture-makers’  willow,  io'  to 
15'  lengths,  .2175  per  pound;  willow  skeins,  6' 
to  8'  lengths,  .62  per  pound;  flat  fibre  reed, 
x/{'  width,  $1.60  per  1000  feet;  width, 
$1.20  per  1000  feet. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  the 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland: 

Tuesday 

September  4th 

Ewa,  Oahu. 

Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Dear  Folks: 

On  the  day  of  the  V-J  celebration  here  in 
Hawaii,  I  picked  up  a  small  greasy  cotton 
bag  on  the  Air  Field  where  I  work  and 
noticed  the  tag  which  I  enclose.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  know  that  your  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  has  reached  this  far,  and 
here  they  equip  most  of  the  Navy  carrier 
forces,  probably  to  all  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  now  to  Japan  itself.  In  the  parade 
in  Honolulu  rode  a  blinded  returned  soldier 
of  Japanese  ancestry  who  has  made  a  great 
sacrifice  and  will  have  to  depend  on  the 
organizations  and  the  people  who  have 
conquered  the  handicaps  before  him.  It  is 
a  great  shame  that  most  of  us  still  gifted 
with  all  the  senses  really  enjoy  only  a  small 
fraction  of  their  use,  prefering  to  concentrate 
on  really  the  minor  things  in  life.  If  someone 
there  should  like  to  know  what  I  see  here 
as  my  limited  ability  to  see  and  describe  it 
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allows,  I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to 
answer  any  inquiries  they  might  make. 

I  remain, 

(signed)  Frank  T.  Whitlinger 

T-5  Box  297 
Ewa,  Oahu,  T.  H. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  workshop 
purchase  a  Directory  of  Activities  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
described  in  a  circular  already  forwarded. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
General  Manager 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Blanche  Pearl  Gilman,  of  New  York 
City,  as  its  new  chairman.  Mrs.  Gilman  is  a 
graduate  of  Hunter  College,  and  has  been 
actively  identified  with  numerous  charitable 
organizations,  including  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  the  United 
Palestine  Appeal,  the  American  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  and  the  Federation 
for  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies 
of  New  York  City.  During  World  War  I, 
Mrs.  Gilman  directed  Mt.  Neboh  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  one  of  five  reclamation 
centers  in  New  York  City.  For  several  years 
she  has  been  chairman  of  the  New  York  City 
Jewish  Day  Sale  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind.  The  other  members 
of  the  Commission  are:  Dr.  David  F.  Gillette 
of  Syracuse;  Winthrop  Howe  Jr.,  of  Roches¬ 
ter;  Madeleine  W.  Smith  of  Brooklyn;  and 
Ferris  T.  Wentworth  of  Kenmore. 

The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  has  ap¬ 
pointed  M.  Robert  Barnett,  28,  executive  di¬ 
rector  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  last  June  by 
the  death  of  R.  Henry  P.  Johnson.  Mr.  Bar¬ 


nett,  who  took  over  his  new  duties  on  October 
1,  has  directed  the  activities  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  department  of  the  Council  for  the  past 
year.  Blinded  by  an  accident  in  1932,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett  has  not  permitted  sightlessness  to  become 
an  obstacle  toward  living  an  active,  normal 
life.  He  was  a  senior  in  high  school  when  he 
lost  his  sight,  and  his  studies  were  interrupted 
for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Florida  School  for  the  Blind,  at  St. 
Augustine,  where  he  received  his  high  school 
diploma.  Later,  he  attended  Stetson  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  Deland,  Florida,  where  in  1940,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  Cum 
Laude.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  University  as  director  of 
publicity,  and  instructor  in  journalism.  From 
early  1943  until  the  latter  part  of  1944  he  was 
manager  of  the  Deland  Bureau  of  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  News-Journal. 


KANSAS  CITY  ASSOCIATION 
WINS  ARMY-NAVY  “E”  AWARD 

At  a  ceremony  held  in  Edison  Hall  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  on  the  evening  of  September  25,  the 
140  members  of  the  Kansas  City  Association 
for  the  Blind  were  presented  with  the  Armv- 
Navy  “E”  for  producing  more  than  two 
million  dollars’  worth  of  materials  for 
America’s  war  effort.  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Selle, 
assistant  resident  inspector  of  naval  materials, 
who  made  the  presentation  address,  said  that 
none  of  the  “E”  awards  given  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  “more  conscientiously 
earned  or  more  richly  deserved.”  Captain 
Alan  R.  Tawse,  chief  inspector  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  division  of  the  army  quartermaster 
depot,  read  the  citation;  and  Joseph  L.  Fus- 
coe,  musician  first  class  of  the  Olathe,  Kansas 
naval  air  station,  awarded  the  “E”  pins  to 
five  workers  who  were  chosen  to  accept  the 
presentation.  These  workers  were:  Wade 
Hulett,  Mrs.  Lee  Van  Dyke,  Houston  Whit¬ 
lock,  Miss  Mary  Osborne,  and  Arthur  Mun¬ 
son.  Mayor  John  B.  Gage  presided. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


NOTICE 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  Talking  Book  machines  known  as 
Model  AC-45  is  in  production,  and  the  Foun¬ 
dation  is  now .  taking  orders  for  delivery 
within  from  one  to  three  months. 

Model  AC-45  consists  of  an  electric  turn¬ 
table  and  pickup  with  loudspeaker  usable  on 
alternating  current  only — 50-60  cycles,  1 05-120 
volts — built  into  a  leatherette-covered  suitcase¬ 
like  cabinet.  The  price  is  $60,  plus  $3.00  if 
headphones  are  desired.  Shipping  charges  are 
additional. 

When  accepting  an  order  for  a  Talking 
Book  machine,  the  Foundation  requires  a  let¬ 
ter  from  an  agency  for  the  blind  or  a  state¬ 
ment  from  an  eye  physician  certifying  that 
the  person  for  whom  the  machine  is  intended 
is  eligible  to  use  Talking  Book  records  by 


reason  of  “a  defect  of  vision  which  makes  it 
impossible  or  unsafe  for  him  to  read  ordinary 
print  books/'  Unless  payment  accompanies 
an  order,  the  machine  will  be  shipped  via 
Railway  Express  c.o.d.  for  the  full  amount. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Foundation,  who  inaugurated  classes  for 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  at  West 
Virginia  State  College  in  1939,  and  after 
three  summers  there  transferred  them  to 
Hampton  Institute  where  they  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  graduate  basis  for  the  past  four 
years,  was  the  honored  recipient  recently  of  a 
beautiful  loving  cup  from  the  1945  graduates 
from  these  special  courses.  An  inscription 
upon  the  cup  reads  “In  Appreciation  for  Es¬ 
tablishing  Special  Education  for  Negroes/’ 

The  College  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Washington  in  Seattle,  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
offered  again  in  the  past  summer  session  a 
training  program  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  director  of  educa¬ 
tional  research  of  the  Foundation,  conducted 
courses  on  methods  of  teaching  the  blind  and 
in  psychological  problems  in  the  education 
of  the  blind;  and  Mr.  George  Bailey  of 
Seattle  taught  a  course  in  braille  instruction. 
Teachers  of  visually  handicapped  children, 
home  teachers,  and  social  workers  attended 
these  classes. 

Dr.  Lowenfeld  also  held  a  conference  with 
the  home  teachers  of  the  State  of  Washington 
at  the  Department  of  Social  Security,  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  in  Olympia.  On  his  return 
trip  he  spent  several  days  at  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Salem  for  a  study 
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of  the  new  program  for  visually  handicapped 
children  which  has  been  developed  by  Mr. 
Walter  R.  Dry,  Superintendent  of  this  school, 
and  Mrs.  Ethel  N.  Fortner,  Supervisor  of 
Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

A  survey  of  blind  employment  in  wartime 
and  general  industry  conducted  by  Mrs.  Ida 
Hirst-Gifford,  field  representative  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  shows 
that  up  to  V-J  Day,  4,484  blind  men  and 
women  were  regularly  engaged  in  787  de¬ 
fense  and  general  industries  in  36  states  and 
in  Hawaii.  Distribution  of  these  workers 
was  as  follows:  287  defense  industries  em¬ 
ployed  997  sightless  workers;  500  general  in¬ 
dustries  employed  987  sightless  workers;  54 
sheltered  shops  in  29  states  employed  2,500 
sightless  workers.  The  completion  of  the 
survey  coincided  with  the  date  set  for  the 
beginning  of  “Employ  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  Week,”  (October  7),  and  a  story  re¬ 
leased  to  the  press  will,  it  is  hoped,  keep 
before  the  public  the  proven  capabilities  of 
blind  workers,  and  encourage  employers  to 
continue  their  practice  of  engaging,  where 
possible,  men  and  women  for  peacetime  jobs. 

The  following  states  co-operated  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  this 
survey:  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  New  York  (Buffalo), 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  Hawaii. 


RADIO  NOTES 

The  American  School  of  the  Air  series,  a 
program  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  began  its  sixteenth  year  on  Mon¬ 
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day,  October  1,  is  heard  at  a  new  time  this 
season — from  5  to  5:30  p.m.  Topics  for  the 
days  of  the  week  are :  Monday,  Story  of 
America;  Tuesday,  Gateways  to  Music;  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  of  Science;  Thursday,  This 
Living  World;  Friday,  Tales  from  Far  and* 
Near. 

A  new  series  of  recorded  programs  entitled 
“What’s  the  Good  Word?”  is  being  broad¬ 
cast  over  WOR  on  Sunday  mornings  at  10:30 
a.m.  The  series  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
those  engaged  in  teaching,  since  it  discusses 
proper  use  of  words,  mistakes  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  misspelling  in  the  English  language. 


§2000  FOR  WATCHES 
GIVEN  BY  ELGIN  EMPLOYEES 

Members  of  Post  4,  Women  Ordnance 
Workers,  employees  of  Plant  Two  of  the 
Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
with  a  check  for  S2000  for  its  Blinded  Service¬ 
men’s  Fund  to  be  used  to  provide  Elgin 
braille  watches  for  war-blinded  men.  This 
amount  was  raised  by  staging  a  carnival. 


CALIFORNIA  COUNCIL 
MARKS  LEGISLATIVE  GAINS 

The  California  Council  for  the  Blind  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  year’s  state  legislature  twenty- 
two  bills,  all  of  which  passed  in  some  form. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  opening  of  state 
and  county  buildings  to  the  blind  for  the 
operation  of  news  stands,  and  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  §50,000  for  eye  treatment.  Aid  to  the 
needy  blind  has  been  increased  from  $50  to 
S60  a  month ;  and  the  partially  self-supporting 
blind,  who  receive  only  state  and  county 
funds  to  a  maximum  of  S60  a  month,  now 
may  earn,  without  deduction  in  aid,  $800  a 
year  instead  of  §400  as  formerly. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“A  World  at  Their  Finger  Tips,”  by  Mort 
W ei singer,  is  found  in  Coronet  for  October, 
1945.  This  is  the  story  of  Louis  Braille  and 
the  braille  system  which  brought  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  entertainment  to  the  blind  all  over 
the  world.  “Because  blind  Louis  Braille  was 
a  man  of  clear,  inner  vision,  today  the  sight¬ 
less  literally  have  the  world  at  their  finger 
• 

tips. 

“Apostle  to  the  Blind,"  by  Frank  M.  Rich, 
in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  May,  1945,  is 
the  story  of  Valentin  Haiiy  “who,  more  than 
anyone  else,  deserves  the  credit  for  redeem¬ 
ing  sightless  millions  from  beggary  and  isola¬ 
tion,  and  opening  to  them  the  beauties  of 
literature,  music,  science,  and  mathematics, 
and  the  crowning  satisfaction  of  making  a 
living  honorably.” 

“Creative  Writing  for  the  Blind,”  by  Jessie 
Whitney  Mayshark,  is  found  in  Education 
for  February,  1945.  “If  nothing  more  could 
be  said  of  creative  writing  for  the  blind  than 
that  it  provides  constructive  employment  and 
comfort  for  otherwise  empty  hours,  that  alone 
would  justify  naming  it  as  an  art  in  which 
the  blind  may  engage,  if  not  distinguish 
themselves.” 

Elizabeth  Freund,  in  “Julius  Friedlander, 
1803-1839,”  in  the  American-German  Review 
for  April,  1945,  tells  the  story  of  the  founder 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Freund  is  a 
great  granddaughter  of  Julius  Friedlander. 


“The  Early  Training  of  Blind  Children,” 
by  the  Reverend  Dermont  Casey,  is  a  pam¬ 
phlet  published  by  the  Irish  Messenger  Office, 
5  Great  Denmark  Street,  Dublin.  It  is  divided 
into  various  parts:  The  necessity  of  early 
training;  The  preschool  training  of  the  blind 
child;  The  blind  in  general. 

Out  of  Control,  by  Baynard  Kendrick,  pub¬ 
lished  by  William  Morrow  and  Co.,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  number  of  books  fea¬ 
turing  the  blind  detective,  Duncan  Maclain. 

Another  addition  to  fiction  stories  in  which 
blind  characters  are  prominent,  is  “The  Dark 
Room,”  by  Hannah  Lees,  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  August  18,  1945.  In  this 
story,  the  outstanding  character  is  a  blinded 
marine  who  finds  success  in  a  new  occupa¬ 
tion,  that  of  dark-room  photography  tech¬ 
nician. 

“The  Handicapped  are  Employable,”  by 
Marcia  Dane,  in  the  Survey  Midmonthly  for 
September,  1945,  reports  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  the  Handicapped,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service.  Statistics 
are  given  on  the  successful  placement  of 
handicapped  workers,  among  them  many 
blind  women  in  industry  in  competition  with 
seeing  people.  The  article  is  a  plea  for  giving 
the  handicapped  worker  a  fair  trial  in  doing 
required  work  by  methods  suited  to  his 
ability,  provided  his  production  equals  that 
of  normal  workers  without  extra  expense. 

Helga  Lende 
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Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Miss  Dorothy  Rogers, 
formerly  of  Perkins  Institution,  will  replace  Miss  Joan 
Piper  in  the  Girls’  Physical  Education  Department 
at  the  Iowa  School  this  year.  Wayne  Wilson,  of 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  has  been  employed  to  serve  as 
Junior  High  boys’  supervisor  and  upper  elementary 
boys’  physical  education  instructor;  and  Miss  Frankie 
Coleman,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  has  been  engaged  to 
replace  Miss  Rose  Crowley  as  school  nurse.  Tenta¬ 
tive  plans  have  been  drawn  for  the  new  $150,000 
boys’  dormitory  that  will  be  constructed  at  the 
School  as  soon  as  labor  and  materials  are  available. 

Kansas:  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare; 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind — Miss  Christiana 
Fohrmann,  formerly  a  field  representative  for  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  in  Kansas,  has 
now  completed  her  work  for  the  master’s  degree  in 
medical-social  work,  and  is  returning  to  the  staff  of 
the  Division  as  medical-social  eye  consultant  to  re¬ 
place  Miss  Edith  E.  Gutzeit.  Miss  Gutzeit  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Social  Welfare  Commission,  Lansing,  Michigan,  as 
medical-social  eye  consultant. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — Miss  Minnie 
Hicks,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The 
Maryland  School  for  thirty-five  years,  has  been 
obliged  to  resign,  owing  to  ill  health.  Illness  has 
been  responsible  also  for  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Mary  Glenn,  former  switchboard  operator  and  li¬ 
brarian,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  for  twenty-seven 
years.  Mrs.  James  Hayes  has  been  appointed  to  take 
over  Miss  Hicks’s  work,  and  Mrs.  M.  Burnell  Carter 
will  carry  on  in  Miss  Glenn’s  place.  Charles  Bass,  of 
the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  teaching  position  left  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Byron  Elder.  Mr.  Elder  left  to  accept  a 
teaching  position  elsewhere.^WThe  School  is  busy 
building  an  outdoor  roller  skating  rink  and  out¬ 
door  bowling  alleys.  The  pupils  are  doing  a  good 
portion  of  the  excavating.  Two  sets  of  swings  have 
also  been  added  to  the  playground  equipment. 


The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  rec¬ 
reational  and  social  program  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind  is  already  under  way  for  this 
season.  Individual  and  classroom  braille  instruction 
are  being  given  by  Miss  Micklus,  home  teacher.  A 
men’s  physical  fitness  class,  offering  instruction  in 
swimming,  wrestling,  tumbling,  and  relay  games,  is 
being  held  at  the  Y.M.C.A.;  and  a  new  personality 
course  for  women  is  being  held  this  year  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Y.W.C.A.  This  course  offers  pointers 
by  experts  in  care  of  the  skin  and  hair,  clothes  styl¬ 
ing,  and  beauty  aids. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  (Lacka¬ 
wanna  Branch ) — An  Institute  of  executive  directors 
and  staff  members  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held  at 
the  new  headquarters  of  the  Lackawanna  Branch, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  during  the  past  summer. 
Representatives  from  fifteen  of  the  seventeen 
branches  were  present  at  this  time.  The  subjects 
studied  and  discussed  included  psychology,  recrea¬ 
tion,  case  work,  business  administration,  and  various 
phases  of  prevention  of  blindness,  such  as  vision 
testing,  sight-conservation  classes,  glaucoma  control, 
and  restoration  of  vision. 

Per\ins  Institution — Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  psy¬ 
chologist,  and  in  charge  of  the  Harvard  Class  at 
Perkins,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  the  blind  on 
the  staff  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
Harvard.^Miss  Alice  M.  Carpenter,  formerly  head 
of  the  school  for  the  blind  in  Canton,  China,  and 
last  year  a  teacher  in  the  deaf-blind  department  at 
Perkins,  is  spending  this  year  assisting  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Missions  in  clearing  up  matters  in 
connection  with  their  work  for  the  blind  in  China. 
She  plans  to  return  to  Perkins  next  year.^The 
most  publicized  pupil  at  Perkins  this  fall  is  Jimmie 
Osborn,  the  ten-year-old  English  boy  who  so  capti¬ 
vated  members  of  the  U.  S.  Ninth  Air  Force  that 
they  raised  a  fund  to  send  him  to  America  for  his 
education.  Newspaper  reporters  and  photographers 
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were  on  hand  to  greet  him  when  he  arrived  at  the 
airports  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  he  has  since 
appeared  on  the  March  of  Time  radio  broadcast  in 
a  dramatization  of  his  story  and  how  the  Air  Corps 
boys  became  interested  in  him. 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind — Guy  J.  Marchisio,  for 
the  past  four  years  a  teacher  of  commercial  subjects 
and  social  studies  at  Perkins  Institution,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  Utah  School  for  the' 


Blind.  Mrs.  Marchisio,  formerly  nutritionist,  and 
teacher  of  home  economics  at  Perkins,  will  conduct 
food  classes  and  have  charge  of  the  girls’  recreation 
program  at  the  Utah  School. Aural  and 
Visual  Center  is  the  proposed  combined  name  for 
the  Utah  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind  be 
called  the  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School.  The  new 
names  are  being  used  on  an  experimental  basis, 
testing  public  and  professional  reaction. 


BRITISH  FILMS  OF  INTEREST  TO  WORKERS  FOR  BLIND 


The  British  Information  Services,  New 
York  City,  has  on  hand  at  the  present  time 
three  films  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  those  engaged  in  work  with  and  for  the 
blind.  One  of  these,  Out  of  the  Night,  which 
runs  for  n  minutes,  describes  the  education 
of  the  blind  of  England,  and  shows  blind 
men  and  women  at  work  in  positions  ordin¬ 
arily  held  by  seeing  people.  Your  Children  s 
Eyes,  a  19-minute  reel,  gives  an  extremely 
clear  account,  both  of  the  physiological  make¬ 
up  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  treatment — either 
by  glasses  or  otherwise — of  eye  defects.  Les¬ 
sons  From  the  Air  (two  reels,  14  minutes), 
shows  how  the  children  of  Britain  enjoy 
broadened  horizons  through  the  educational 


programs  sent  out  to  schools  throughout 
England  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration.  While  not  designed  specifically  for 
the  blind,  these  radio  programs  are  peculiarly 
suitable  to  children  without  sight,  since  they 
reach  the  pupil  through  the  auditory  sense; 
and  the  film  which  deals  with  them  is  one 
which  would  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  blind 
school  children  everywhere. 

British  Information  Services’  films  are  lent 
on  a  service  basis,  or  may  be  purchased  out¬ 
right.  Schools  or  agencies  for  the  blind  which 
are  interested  in  obtaining  such  films  should 
address  the  Film  Division,  British  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York  20,  New  York. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 


and  THE  TEACHERS  FORUM 

VOL.  39  DECEMBER,  1945  NO.  10 

Copyright,  1945,  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BUND 


M.  C.  MIGEL-BENEF ACTOR  OF  THE  BLIND 
RETIRES  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  FOUNDATION 


M.  C.  Migel,  who,  as  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has  guided  the 
destinies  of  this  organization  ever  since  it 
opened  its  offices  in  1923,  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  retire  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  held  on  November  30.  The  news 
was  received  with  deep  regret,  and  Mr. 
Migel's  resignation  was  accepted  only  after 
he  had  agreed  to  continue  his  association  with 
the  Foundation  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  this  time  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  extent  of  the  benefits  which  have 
accrued  to  the  blind  of  the  nation  through 
the  unremitting  interest  and  ceaseless  effort 
that  have  characterized  Mr.  Migel's  years  of 
work  in  this  field.  Modest  always,  and  with 
a  strong  aversion  to  appearing,  even  briefly,  in 
the  limelight,  he  has  nevertheless  been  the 
inspiration  and  mainspring  of  most  of  the 
important  projects  undertaken  and  carried 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  the 
Foundation.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Mr.  Migel  has  put  into  his  work  for  the  blind 


as  much  time,  thought,  and  personal  effort  as 
many  men  of  finance  expend  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  their  business  affairs;  and  there  is 
ample  testimony  to  show  that  his  labors  have 
produced  rich  and  lasting  results. 

Special  recognition  of  his  exceptional  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  the 
nation  was  accorded  him  in  July,  1941, 
when,  at  the  biennial  banquet  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  he 
was  presented  with  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award  for  Meritorious  Service.  The  wording 
of  the  scroll  which  accompanied  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  medal  summed  up,  with  brevity 
and  accuracy,  the  character  of  the  man  who 
was  being  thus  honored.  “To  M.  C.  Migel,”  it 
read,  “An  able  leader  in  the  conquest  of 
blindness;  a  loyal  friend;  a  liberal  philan¬ 
thropist;  characterized  by  directness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  business  acumen,  power  of  insight, 
clearness  of  judgment,  tempered  with  humane 
indulgence — which  distinguish  him  as  an 
advocate  and  benefactor  of  the  blind.” 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Migel  that,  in 
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accepting  the  award,  he  took  no  credit  to 
himself,  but  emphasized  rather  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  which  he  had  received  from  his 
work,  rather  than  the  good  it  had  brought  to 
others.  “I  owe  you  all  a  great  and  tremendous 
debt,”  he  said,  in  part.  “Many  of  my  con¬ 
temporaries  who  retired  from  active  affairs 
about  the  same  time  that  I  did,  have  passed 
away — having  no  interest,  no  zest  in  life;  but 
I,  thanks  to  all  of  you,  being  able  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  and  participate  in  your  labors,  have  had  so 
great  an  interest  that  it  has  kept  me  younger 
and  happier.” 

Mr.  Migel's  interest  in  the  blind  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  heart,  as  well  as  of  head,  and 
dates  back  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  a 
man  in  his  early  twenties  at  that  time — an  age 
at  which  most  young  people  are  concerned 
exclusively  with  their  own  personal  affairs. 
Passing  an  institutional  building  on  his  way 
home  one  day,  he  noticed  the  name  inscribed 
over  the  door:  “Home  for  the  Destitute 
Blind.”  It  was  a  grim  title,  and  Mr.  Migel’s 
imagination  and  sympathies  were  stirred.  He 
decided  then  to  see  if  there  were  not  some¬ 
thing  he  could  do  to  make  life  a  little 
brighter  and  more  interesting  for  the  people 
inside,  and  immediately  volunteered  his  serv¬ 
ices  as  a  reader.  They  were  eagerly  accepted, 
and  for  the  next  seventeen  years  this  busy 
young  man  devoted  every  Monday  evening  to 
his  new-found  activity.  Not  only  that.  He  in¬ 
terested  friends  of  his  in  the  world  of  the 
theater  and  of  art  in  the  blind  people  at  the 
Home  and  enlisted  their  help  in  arranging 
concerts  and  entertainment.  Although  most  of 
the  men  and  women  who  were  inmates  at 
that  time  have  now  passed  away,  Mr.  Migel 
has  kept  his  contact  with  the  Home,  and 
every  year  provides  a  special  concert  for  the 
current  residents. 

For  several  years  before  the  organization 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Migel  served  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  His 
work  there  made  him  even  more  acutely 


conscious  of  the  need  for  vocational,  occupa¬ 
tional,  and  employment  opportunities  for  the 
blind.  He  was,  from  the  outset,  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  legislation  for  the  blind,  and  was  in 
the  vanguard  of  those  who  fought  for,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  legislation  requiring 
the  treatment  of  infant’s  eyes  at  birth  to  pre¬ 
vent  blindness. 

When  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  was  organized — largely  through  Mr. 
Migel's  efforts — and  he  was  made  president, 
he  brought  to  the  conduct  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  affairs  a  wealth  of  interest,  experience, 
and  influence  gained  both  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  and  in  the  world  of  business  and 
finance.  The  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
Foundation’s  services  to  their  present  level 
are  in  themselves  testimony  to  the  caliber  of 
his  contribution.  Nor  has  the  Foundation 
benefited  only  from  his  leadership,  foresight, 
and  business  acumen.  The  fine,  modern  build¬ 
ing  which  houses  its  activities  at  15  West  16  ' 

Street,  in  New  York  City,  was  a  personal  gift 
from  Mr.  Migel;  and  time  and  again,  his 
generous  financial  aid  has  made  possible  the 
addition  of  still  another  service  to  the  blind 
of  the  country.  A  specific  instance  is  his  gift 
to  the  Foundation  of  “Rest-Haven,”  his  beau¬ 
tiful  country  estate  near  Monroe,  New  York, 
to>  be  used  as  a  free  summer  vacation  home  for 
blind  women — a  vacation  home  which  for 
years  Mr.  Migel  conducted  at  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  expense. 

Not  satisfied  with  putting  his  own  abilities 
to  use  in  the  service  of  blind  people,  Mr. 
Migel  has  encouraged  others  to  do  the  same 
by  establishing  the  Migel  Medal  Award, 
which  is  presented  annually  to  some  man  or 
woman  adjudged  to  have  contributed  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  blind  of  the  nation. 

To  the  validity  of  every  new  idea,  every 
activity  of  the  Foundation,  Mr.  Migel  has 
applied  a  single  test:  Will  it  help  blind  men, 
women,  and  children  to  a  happier,  healthier, 
more  normal  life?  If  the  answer  was  “Yes,” 
no  effort  was  spared  to  put  the  idea  into  ac- 
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tion.  His  leadership  and  his  financial  help  in 
making  possible  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  held  in  New  York  in 
1931;  his  fight  for  larger  government  ap¬ 
propriations  for  reading  for  the  adult  blind; 
his  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  braille 
typewriter,  and  for  the  development  of  the 
Talking  Book;  his  personal  appeals  to  friends 
and  supporters  for  gifts  to  provide  radios, 
watches,  and  other  comforts  and  aids  to  the 
blind — all  have  been  undertaken  with  the 
one  object  in  view:  the  increased  happiness 
and  welfare  of  blind  individuals  everywhere. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Foundation  on  learn¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Migel’s  retirement  was  expressed 
in  a  letter,  engrossed  and  illuminated  on 
sheepskin,  and  presented  to  him  in  a  leather 
binding,  with  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
cover  in  gilt.  The  letter,  which  was  signed 
by  all  employees  of  the  Foundation,  reads  as 
follows : 

November  30,  1945 

Dear  Major  Migel: 

As  your  co-workers,  fighting  with  you  for 
those  causes  designed  to  emancipate  and  en¬ 
rich  the  lives  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
world,  we  have  long  come  to  think  of  you  as 
an  understanding  friend  and  an  ardent  and 
indefatigable  leader  around  whom  we  could 
rally  in  the  urge  to  press  forward.  In  you  we 
find  the  courage,  the  high  principles,  the 
powers  of  analysis,  the  clearness  of  thought 


and  the  fairness  of  judgment  which  have  laid 
the  firm  foundations  of  our  nationwide  pro¬ 
grams  whose  many  services  stand  as  an  en¬ 
during  monument  to  your  unflagging  and 
selfless  devotion  to  the  blind. 

With  Shakespeare  we  would  say 

How  well  in  thee  appears 

The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 

When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed! 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 

When  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion. 

While  we  profoundly  regret  that  you  have 
found  you  must  relinquish  your  active  lead¬ 
ership,  we  find  compensation  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  we  may  continue  to  count  on  your 
wise  guidance  and  devoted  interest  in  our 
cause  and  in  our  progress. 

In  tribute  to  your  many  years  of  faithful 
service  as  President  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  and  of  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  with  which  organizations  we 
of  their  staffs  are  proud  to  be  associated,  we 
have  in  cordial  and  affectionate  esteem  affixed 
hereto  our  signatures. 

Devotedly  yours, 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Migel  was  presented 
also  with  a  leather-bound  folder  containing 
letters  from  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world  expressing  regret  at 
his  retirement  and  appreciation  of  his  mani¬ 
fold  services  and  his  untiring  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  blind  people  everywhere. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  OLD  FARMS 

WILLIAM  A.  JAMESON,  JR. 


Christmas  for  the  blinded  servicemen  at 
Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  (Sp)  will 
be  a  Christmas  at  home  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  for  all  men  will  be  given  sufficient 
leave  to  enable  them  to  go  home  if  they  care 
to  do  so.  All  leaves  will  be  arranged  so  as  to 
enable  the  soldier  to  reach  his  home  in  time 
to  be  with  his  family  on  Christmas  day. 

A  year  ago  virtually  all  of  the  men  availed 
themselves  of  this  chance  to1  be  at  home,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
Christmas  an  equally  large  number  will  be 
away.. 

For  the  few  who  do  remain,  there  will  be, 
of  course,  a  special  Christmas  dinner  and 
other  festivity.  The  citizens  of  Hartford  and 
surrounding  territory  have  been  lavish  in 
their  invitations  to  spend  Christmas  in  a 
home  atmosphere.  Of  course,  Christmas 
comes  twice  a  year  for  these  blinded  men,  for 
before  they  go  home  there  is  a  Christmas 
party  given  for  them  at  the  Hospital.  Gifts 
pour  in  from  the  surrounding  countryside 
and  all  of  the  men  have  their  chance  to  join 
in  the  receipt  of  surprise  packages.  This  year 
the  New  Haven  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  planning  a  particularly  elaborate 
Christmas  party  for  the  blinded  men  and  the 
Medical  Detachment  of  the  hospital.  Fortune 
tellers,  fish  ponds,  grab  bags  and  gifts  will 
combine  with  dancing  and  attractive  Con¬ 
necticut  girls  to  ijive  the  Old  Farms  trainees 
an  evening  to  be  long  remembered.  This 
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evening  will  be  sufficiently  far  in  advance  of 
Christmas  to  enable  all  of  the  men  to  be 
present.  Christmas  can  be  an  important  sea¬ 
son  for  blinded  soldiers  for  there  is  no  less 
excitement  in  opening  gift  packages  just 
because  one  is  blind,  nor  is  there  any  group 
of  disabled  servicemen  for  whom  being  with 
their  families  at  such  a  time  can  mean  more. 

The  Army  and  the  people  of  the  Hartford 
area  have  joined  in  every  effort  to  see  that 
Christmas  for  the  blinded  trainee  at  Old 
Farms  is  made  as  happy  and  as  noteworthy 
an  occasion  as  is  possible. 

Last  Christmas  brought  its  amusing  fea¬ 
tures  too.  One  highlight  concerned  a  blinded 
serviceman  who  pulled  from  the  grab  bag 
a  particularly  interesting  looking  package 
when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  size 
and  weight.  He  eagerly  opened  it  and  was 
considerably  startled  to  find  it  contained  a 
box  of  200  lead  pencils.  His  terse  comment 
said  a  great  deal.  It  was,  “They  forgot  the 
tin  cup.”  But  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger 
the  people  who  remembered  the  Old  Farms 
men  provided  them  with  electric  razors,  cig¬ 
arettes,  flameless  lighters,  articles  of  clothing, 
tobacco,  and  countless  other  highly  acceptable 
items,  in  addition  to  more  dozens  of  cookies 
and  more  pounds  of  candy  that  it  is  well  to 
remember. 

Connecticut’s  climate  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  and  provided  the  necessary 
snow,  and  the  Christmas  before  Christmas 
was  evervthing  that  could  be  desired.  Everv 
effort  will  be  made  to  see  that  the  current 
holiday  season  is  just  as  festive  as  the  last  one. 


FOR  THE  MOTHER  OF  A  BLIND  CHILD 

HELENA  M.  DRAKE 


Those  responsible  for  the  training  of  the 
preschool  blind  child  are  faced,  from  the  out¬ 
set,  with  a  difficult  problem :  How  can  we  lead 
our  blind  baby  from  passivity  to  activity? 
How  can  we  make  the  environment  which 
has  such  a  strong  visual  appeal  for  the  seeing 
baby  interesting,  real,  and  meaningful  to  the 
blind  baby? 

Progress  in  working  out  this  problem  has 
been  very  slow.  Until  recently,  practically  no 
research  work  has  been  done  in  this  field, 
and  the  mother  of  a  blind  baby  has  often 
been  unable  to  obtain  intelligent  information 
about  how  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  blind¬ 
ness.  In  many  cases,  the  mother  has  thought 
that  she  was  giving  her  blind  baby  the  best 
of  care  by  safely  keeping  him  out  of  harm’s 
way  and  by  supplying  his  every  need.  Thus, 
by  depriving  the  child  of  the  opportunities 
of  using  his  hands  in  developing  play  inter¬ 
ests  and  in  forming  self-help  habits,  she  has 
unconsciously  placed  stumblingblocks  in  the 
path  of  his  future  progress — stumblingblocks 
of  idleness  and  dependence  on  others. 

Too  often  during  tho<se  early  years  when 
all  babies  should  be  forming  mental  impres¬ 
sions  of  relationships  with  the  things  in  their 
surroundings  by  manipulating  and  exploring 
their  environment,  the  blind  baby  is  set  apart 
and  left  to  gain  what  he  can  through  his  own 
limited  devices.  As  his  surroundings  have  not 
been  made  appealing  to  him,  he  looks  to  him¬ 
self  for  amusement.  He  waves  his  hands  aim¬ 
lessly  in  the  air,  pokes  his  fingers  in  his  eyes, 
and  acquires  many  mannerisms  which  have 
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the  effect  of  making  him  appear  subnormal, 
although  he  may  be  a  child  of  average,  or 
even  superior,  mentality.  These  mannerisms, 
if  firmly  established  in  babyhood,  are  most 
difficult  to  correct,  and  if  they  are  treated 
lightly  and  allowed  to  linger  on  into  adult¬ 
hood,  the  blind  adult  may  find  a  serious 
barrier  confronting  him.  His  mannerisms  may 
make  him  unacceptable  to  his  seeing  friends, 
or  bar  him  from  opportunities  of  employment 
for  which  he  is  otherwise  well  qualified. 

If  too  much  time  elapses  before  the  blind 
baby  is  encouraged  to  use  his  hands  con¬ 
structively,  he  will  not  be  able  to  apply  him¬ 
self  naturally  to  tasks,  and  neither  will  he  be 
willing  to  attempt  them.  His  language  will 
also  be  more  verbal  than  meaningful  because 
he  cannot  back  up  his  ideas  with  first-hand 
experiences.  In  some  cases  where  there  has 
been  an  extremely  inactive  childhood,  the 
individual  has  withdrawn  from  his  environ¬ 
ment  and  has  developed  -into  a  day  dreamer, 
living  in  a  world  of  his  own. 

Now  let  us  consider  how  we  can  most  in¬ 
telligently  help  our  blind  baby  to  feel  secure 
and  interested  in  his  environment;  how  we 
can  help  him  to  develop  into  a  normal  appear¬ 
ing,  self-respecting  adult.  To  do  this  success¬ 
fully,  we  must  not  forget  that  life  should  be 
made  meaningful  to  the  child  during  baby¬ 
hood.  It  is  then  that  we  must  provide  him 
with  experiences  which  will  help  him  to  de¬ 
velop  play  interests  and  self-help  habits  that 
will  give  him  a  foundation  for  healthy  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  growth.  During  this  period  I 
feel  that  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
on  the  importance  of  developing  the  baby’s 
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hand  skills.  Although  the  sense  of  hearing, 
smell,  and  taste  will  make  contributions  to  his 
general  understanding,  his  first  real  contact 
with  the  world  will  be  a  comprehension  of 
what  he  can  touch  with  his  fingers.  Thus,  it 
will  be  through  the  sense  of  touch  that  the 
strongest  link  between  himself  and  his  en¬ 
vironment  will  be  established. 

In  discussing  the  importance  of  manipula¬ 
tion  in  babyhood,  Joseph  Lee  tells  us  in  his 
book  Play  and  Education  (page  85)  that  “It 
is  preeminently  through  the  touch  of  the 
fingers  that  that  first  great  social  relation  is 
built  up;”  that  “the  hand  is  also  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  child’s  instinct  towards  mastery 
of  the  outside  world;”  that  “if  it  reaches 
deeper  than  the  eyes,  and  even  the  voice,  as  a 
bearer  of  the  affections,  it  is  still  more  the 
special  organ  of  the  will.”  If  the  use  of  the 
hand  is  considered  so  important  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  seeing  child,  it  should  be 
considered  doubly  important  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  child.  His  hands  should 
be  trained  to  be  skillful  servants  that  will  help 
him  to  investigate  and  understand  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  After  his  curiosity  is  aroused  to 
investigate  and  explore,  he  will  learn  rapidly, 
but  to  arouse  his  curiosity  is  often  a  very  slow 
procedure,  and  demands  infinite  patience  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  help  him. 

How  can  we  focus  baby’s  attention  upon 
his  hands  and  upon  the  interests  they  can 
bring  him?  How  can  we  stimulate  his  curi¬ 
osity  to  manipulate,  explore,  and  investigate 
his  surroundings?  As  the  seeing  baby’s  con¬ 
sciousness  is  stimulated  by  what  he  sees  with 
his  eyes,  so  the  blind  baby’s  consciousness 
should  be  stimulated  by  what  he  feels  with 
his  fingers  and  by  what  comes  to  him  through 
his  ears.  The  mother  should  help  him  clap  his 
hands  to  the  rhythm  of  rhyme  and  music,  and 
she  should  move  his  fingers  singly  while  she 
repeats  nursery  jingles.  When  he  shows  a 
pleased  response,  she  should  encourage  him 
to  play  likewise  with  her  hands.  After  he  has 
become  sufficiently  interested,  he  will  notice 


when  mother  drops  one  of  her  hands  to  her 
lap,  and  he  will  hunt  for  it,  and  laugh  when 
he  has  found  it.  He  has  then  accomplished 
something  in  which  he  can  meet  success,  and 
he  will  be  interested  to  transfer  this  idea  to 
his  play  with  toys. 

If  we  would  guide  our  blind  baby  intelli¬ 
gently,  we  must  remember  that  his  steps  in 
learning  should  be  very  finely  graded  in  order 
that  he  may  connect  his  ideas  logically  and 
thus  make  steady  progress.  During  the  early 
years,  too  much  attention  should  not  be  given 
to  the  educational  levels  recognized  for  the 
seeing  child.  Because  of  his  visual  limitation, 
it  may  take  longer  for  the  blind  baby  to  form 
a  meaningful  relationship  between  himself 
and  his  surroundings,  but  with  wise  guidance 
he  will  progress  and  learn  how  to  adjust  his 
learnings  to  those  of  his  seeing  playmates. 
The  mother  should  carefully  observe  her 
child  to  discover  something  in  which  he 
shows  a  real  interest.  This  interest,  no  matter 
how  low  its  educational  level,  should  be  the 
incentive  employed  to  develop  his  under¬ 
standing.  With  the  old  material  presented  to 
the  child,  there  should  always  be  some  new 
material  available,  because  if  we  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  our  blind  baby  with  new  stimuli  he  will 
be  content  to  stay  on  one  step  of  progress  too 
long.  Perhaps  the  child  will  resent  having  a 
new  toy  placed  in  his  hand,  but  if  the  mother 
puts  the  new  toy  where  baby  will  accidently 
discover  it  with  his  foot  or  hand  he  will 
probably  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

To  make  his  immediate  environment  in¬ 
teresting  to  him  it  must  be  appealing  to  his 
sense  of  touch  and  hearing.  Order  and  sim¬ 
plicity  should  be  stressed  in  arranging  his 
surroundings.  He  should  not  become  con¬ 
fused  in  his  first  learnings.  Great  care  should 
also  be  taken  in  selecting  his  toys  so  that  they 
will  be  appealing  to  his  touch  and  thus  arouse 
his  interest.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
texture,  size,  and  simplicity  of  form. 

In  regard  to  the  importance  of  selecting 
meaningful  toys,  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth  has 
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made  the  following  observation  on  page  7  in 
his  book,  The  Blind  in  School  and  Society: 
“One  of  the  most  frequent  errors  that  parents 
make  in  the  education  of  their  blind  children 
is  to  present  to  them  tactual  material  which 
is  so  complex  in  form  and  so  intricate  in 
tactual  pattern  that  it  defeats  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  The  ordinary  toy  is 
such  an  intricate  tactual  object  that  the  blind 
child  can  make  nothing  meaningful  of  it.”  A 
soft  rubber  ball,  a  string  of  spools,  or  a  small 
rattly  object  attached  to  a  cord  which  is  tied 
to  the  side  of  the  cradle,  are  stimulating  toys. 

As  soon  as  the  child’s  curiosity  has  been 
aroused  to  learn  about  his  environment 
through  his  fingers,  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  use  his  hands  in  developing  constructive 
play  interests  and  in  forming  self-help  habits. 
As  his  world  will  consist  largely  of  what  he 
can  touch,  he  will  have  to  gain  ideas  about 
many  simple  relationships  through  repeated 
touch  experiences.  For  example,  the  relation 
of  a  cover  to  a  box,  a  doorknob  to  a  door,  and 
a  large  peg  to  the  hole  in  the  pegboard.  To 
train  the  young  child’s  hands  skillfully  does 
not  mean  that  expensive  equipment  has  to  be 
provided.  The  simplest  home  provides  abun¬ 
dant  learning  material  for  him.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  is  that  the  child  should  be 
intelligently  guided  so  that  he  may  gain  the 
same  concrete  experiences  with  his  hands  that 
the  seeing  child  acquires  with  his  eyes. 

In  our  baby’s  development,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  importance  of  giving  him  op¬ 
portunities  to  establish  habits  of  self-reliance. 
He  should  early  he  encouraged  to  attend  to 


his  personal  needs  independently.  When  he  is 
very  young,  he  should  he  made  interested  in 
the  process  of  dressing.  When  mother  is  dress¬ 
ing  him,  she  should  put  his  hands  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  of  clothing  and  she  should 
clearly  name  the  article  as  he  touches  it.  Soon 
he  will  want  to  help,  and  when  he  finds  he 
can  pull  his  shoes  and  stockings  off  independ¬ 
ently,  he  will  be  delighted  and  will  want  to 
try  more  difficult  tasks. 

The  baby  should  also  be  encouraged  to  feed 
himself  independently.  He  should  be  taught 
to  hold  his  spoon  without  assistance,  and  then 
gradually  he  will  learn  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  spoon,  the  dish,  the  food,  and  his 
mouth.  Eating  independently  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  task  that  the  young  blind  child 
has  to  learn.  Because  it  is  so  hard  to  teach  the 
child  to  eat,  the  mother  saves  trouble  by  feed¬ 
ing  him,  but  in  doing  this  she  does  not  realize 
how  seriously  she  is  retarding  his  progress 
toward  independence. 

In  this  paper  I  have  discussed  quite  fully 
the  possibility  of  leading  a  blind  baby  from 
passivity  to  activity  by  giving  him  a  meaning¬ 
ful  understanding  of  his  environment  through 
the  development  of  manual  skills,  and  by 
stimulating  his  consciousness  through  what 
he  feels  with  his  fingers,  and  by  what  comes 
to  him  through  his  ears.  We  can  understand, 
therefore,  that  if  our  blind  baby  has  been 
wisely  guided  in  childhood  he  should  be 
qualified  to  enter  school  at  the  proper  age. 
Then,  if  he  has  the  mental  alertness  to  profit 
by  his  experiences,  he  will  develop  into  a 
normal  appearing,  self-respecting  adult. 


MANNERISMS 

WILLIAM  E.  BURROWS 


The  question,  “Am  I  different?”  is  one 
which  is  frequently  asked  by  children  and 
young  people,  and  usually  stems  from  the 
consciousness  of  dissimilarity  from  those 
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about  them — some  vague  sense  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong.  Students  without  sight,  or 
with  seriously  impaired  vision,  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  answer  to  such  .a  question. 
They  want,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
to  be  like  other  people,  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  a  seeing  world,  to  enjoy  friends,  and 
to  do  the  things  their  friends  do.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  objective,  it  is  essential  to  help 
them  rid  themselves  of  the  “differences”  that 
make  them  conspicuous  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  have  the  power  to  blight  their  entire 
lives. 

A  student  receiving  his  education  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  is  offered  a  broad  and 
liberal  training.  Here  he  is  schooled  academi¬ 
cally,  socially,  physically,  and  manually.  Each 
year  from  these  schools  are  graduated  fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  young  manhood  and  womanhood. 
These  young  men  and  young  women  are 
equipped  to  take  their  place  in  the  world. 
They  are  physically  and  mentally  alert,  self- 
assured,  and  ready  to  become  self-sustaining 
citizens.  Scattered  throughout  these  schools, 
however,  are  students  who,  while  they  are 
normal  and  physically  sound,  are  afflicted 
with  some  mannerism  that  separates  them 
from  the  ordinary  student. 

A  pronounced  mannerism  can  affect  the 
entire  personal  appearance  of  a  blind  person. 
It  has  a  devastating  effect  on  his  posture  and 
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personality.  Many  times  a  blind  person  will 
possess  a  splendid  physique  and  a  line  appear¬ 
ance,  only  to  have  these  admirable  assets 
ruined  by  some  action  pattern,  such  as  twid¬ 
dling  his  lingers  nervously  and  constantly. 
People  coming  in  contact  with  him  notice  this 
habit  and  consequently  overlook  his  finer  as¬ 
pects.  Without  this  mannerism  the  person 
would  appear  normal.  One  unacquainted 
with  blind  people  immediately  concludes  that 
“Oh  well,  he  is  blind,  so  he  cannot  help  it.” 
This  is  far  from  the  truth.  Blindness  is  not 
the  primary  factor.  People  without  sight  are 
also1  frequently  unusual  in  their  action  pat¬ 
terns  or  posture. 

The  atypical  student  often  does  not  realize 
how  very  conspicuous  his  mannerisms  make 
him.  Generally,  such  an  action  pattern  persists 
from  early  childhood.  While  he  is  young,  he 
knows,  or  at  any  rate,  thinks,  nothing  about 
it,  little  knowing  the  implications  it  has  in 
store  for  him.  When  it  seems  too  late,  he 
wishes  he  had  not  acquired  the  habit.  It  is 
then  he  asks,  “Why  did  not  someone  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it?”  He  has  the  right  to  ask  such 
a  question.  Where  can  he  find  the  answer? 

The  cause  of  the  unpleasant  mannerism  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  realm  of  pre¬ 
school  training,  or  should  we  say,  the  lack 
of  it?  The  responsibility  rests  with  the 
parents.  Atypical  children  enter  schools  for 
the  blind  with  mannerisms  firmly  fixed,  and 
a  definite  part  of  the  posture  make-up.  No 
school  for  the  blind  has  a  large  number  of 
such  students. ’We  are  dealing  with  the  un¬ 
usual.  Too  often  this  type  of  student  is  over¬ 
looked  and  left  to  carry  his  mannerism  with 
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him  throughout  his  school  life.  Educating  the 
blind  student  is  far-reaching  and  involved.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  some  things  are  left  un¬ 
done,  but  if  we  are  to  do  our  full  duty  by  our 
sightless  boys  and  girls,  this  problem  must 
be  squarely  met  and  dealt  with. 

Can  a  way  be  found  to  help  the  student 
who  is  hampered  and  made  “different”  from 
his  fellows  because  of  a  mannerism  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  can,  by  means  of  physical  education. 

Blind  students  possessing  such  mannerisms 
as  twiddling  their  fingers,  shaking  their  head 
from  side  to  side,  weaving  their  body  to  and 
fro,  or  carrying  their  head  with  chin  on  chest, 
should  have  special  attention,  perhaps  a 
special  teacher,  and  extra  time  given  outside 
the  regular  school  schedule.  Something  can 
be  done  for  these  individuals  through  de¬ 
signed  exercises,  and  through  a  psychological 
appeal.  The  student  who  shakes  his  head 
constantly  might  be  treated  with  exercises 
while  lying  on  his  back.  The  student  who 
persists  in  twiddling  his  fingers  may  be  ad¬ 
vised  to  carry  some  kind  of  grips.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  bobs  and  weaves  his  body  might  be 
helped  by  exercises,  such  as  standing  against 
the  wall  with  regulated  foot  movements. 

Gaining  the  student’s  confidence  is  of  vital 
importance.  Point  out  to  him  in  a  kind  manner 
that  he  must  rid  himself  of  his  particular 
mannerism  before  he  can  become  a  normal 
acting  individual.  Give  him  a  graphic  oral 
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picture  of  his  action  pattern,  in  an  urfder- 
standing  way,  of  course;  and  conduct  the 
treatment  as  a  game,  asking  the  student  to 
try  to  refrain  from  shaking  his  head  until  the 
game  has  been  completed.  Such  treatment 
should  be  of  short  duration — never  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  daily.  This  period  should  be 
further  broken  up  with  short  respites. 

Assistance  should  be  received  from  all  class- 
room  teachers.  The  student  should  be  re¬ 
minded  throughout  the  entire  day,  in  a  quiet 
manner,  when  it  is  observed  that  he  is  con¬ 
tinuing  the  habit.  The  elimination  of  a  man¬ 
nerism  will  take  time  and  patience.  Patience 
should  be  the  watchword  of  any  teacher  at¬ 
tempting  such  work. 

Working  toward  the  elimination  of  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  unpleasant  mannerisms  should  be  a 
matter  of  intense  concern  to  every  school  for 
the  blind.  How  such  an  ambitious  program 
is  to  be  accomplished  is  yet  to  be  solved. 
Plans  and  methods  of  procedure  need  per¬ 
fecting.  Subject  matter  by  leading  authorities 
in  the  field  of  physical  education  and  physio¬ 
therapy  will  need  to  be  studied.  Knowledge 
gained  from  these  studies  must  be  put  into 
practice  and  results  carefully  observed  and 
tabulated.  It  is  a  long  and  arduous  undertak¬ 
ing,  but  if  one  child  in  every  group  can  be 
relieved  of  an  annoying  mannerism  through 
such  a  program,  the  reward  will  be  well 
worth  the  time  and  effort  involved. 


A  NEW  PUBLICATION 

A  new  publication.  The  Field  of  Vision,  partment  of  Social  Welfare,  will  be  published 
made  its  appearance  in  the  field  on  December  quarterly,  and  is  intended  as  a  source  of  in- 
15.  This  four-page  bulletin,  issued  by  the  formation  for  medical-social  workers  on  mat- 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Service  of  the  Com-  ters  dealing  with  progress  in  ophthalmology 
mission  for  the  Blind,  New  York  State  De-  as  related  to  the  field  of  medical-social  work. 
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FOR  THE  BLIND 
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CHARLES  BUELL 


Today  the  nation  is  “physical  fitness”  con¬ 
scious.  Emphasis  on  certain  types  of  physical 
activities  has  changed.  Physical  education  be¬ 
gan  as  calisthenics.  More  recently,  games  and 
sports  have  displaced  most  of  the  formal 
exercises.  World  War  II  has  taught  us  that 
physical  fitness  cannot  be  attained  by  either 
calisthenics  or  games.  The  characteristics  of 
physical  fitness  are  achieved  by  a  combination 
of  these  activities.  Some  of  these  character¬ 
istics  are;  (i)  muscular  strength,  (2)  flex¬ 
ibility,  (3)  agility,  (4)  speed,  (5)  endurance, 
(6)  posture,  (7)  fighting  spirit,  (8)  mental 
balance,  and  (9)  teamwork. 

Shortly  after  the  war  began,  the  navy 
devised  a  physical  fitness  testing  program 
that  can  easily  be  adopted  by  schools  for  the 
blind.  The  program  1  consists  of  chins,  push¬ 
ups,  sit-ups,  squat-jumps,  and  squat-thrusts. 
During  the  past  year,  fifty  boys  (12  to  21 
years  old)  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind  were  tested  three  times:  (1)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year;  (2)  the  first 
week  in  February;  and  (3)  the  first  week  in 
June. 

Eight  thirty-minute  periods  were  required 
to  give  the  navy  test  the  first  time.  Since  the 
boys  were  unfamiliar  with  the  procedure,  the 

1  Athletic  Journal,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  3. 


Charles  Buell  is  teacher  of  boys’  physical  education  at 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  and  has  had  previous 
teaching  experience  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  California, 
Washington,  and  Maryland.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  has  taken  postgraduate 
work  there  as  well  as  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


instructor  did  all  the  judging  and  scoring. 
Each  of  the  following  tests  was  completed  in 
two  30-minute  periods  for  each  class  of  about 
18  boys.  In  the  second  and  third  tests,  half 
of  each  class  acted  as  judges  while  the  other 
half  performed.  After  half  of  the  period  had 
elapsed,  the  performers  and  judges  exchanged 
places.  It  is  essential  that  all  the  pupils  under¬ 
stand  what  is  expected  in  respect  to  per¬ 
formance. 

During  the  school  year  1943-44,  the  navy 
test  was  given  three  times  to  hundreds  of  high 
school  students  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Average  performances  for  each  event  were 
established  for  beginning  students,  those  with 
four  months’  training,  and  those  with  eight 
months’  training.  During  the  year,  the  same 
test  was  given  in  September  and  January  to 
800  boys  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  The  Evanston 
boys  were  divided  into  classes  A  and  B — 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  juniors  and  sen¬ 
iors.  Using  these  groupings  as  a  guide,  50 
boys  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
were  divided  into  three  classes — Class  A,  16 
to  21  years  old;  Class  B,  14  to  16  years  old; 
Class  C,  12  to  14  years  old.  The  averages 
made  by  Evanston,  Grand  Rapids,  and  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  are  shown 
in  the  table  presented  on  the  opposite  page. 

In  general  the  blind  boys  were  equal  in 
performance  to  the  Evanston  boys,  and  since 
the  Evanston  students  were  equal  to  the  boys 
in  the  Navy,  the  pupils  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  made  a  creditable  showing.  However, 
they  seemed  to  lack  about  four  months’  train¬ 
ing  of  the  students  in  Grand  Rapids.  The 
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presence  or  absence  of  vision  showed  no 
consistent  relationship  to  performance.  The 
only  records  that  consistently  deviated  from 
the  normal  were  made  by  boys  from 
homes  with  overprotective  parents.  These 
students  were  far  below  average  in  perform¬ 
ance,  particularly  in  chins  and  push-ups. 
These  children  have  not  been  permitted  to 


tive  of  all  schools  for  the  blind.  The  experi¬ 
ment  has  proved,  however,  that  a  group  of 
blind  students  can,  through  training,  increase 
their  strength  and  endurance  as  rapidly  as 
normal  boys  do  in  their  physical  education 
classes. 

The  training  was  provided  in  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  manner.  At  the  beginning  of  each  phys- 


FIRST  TEST 

(No  Training) 


Grand 

Rapids 


Chins .  8 

Push-ups .  20 

Sit-ups .  40 

Squat-jumps .  43 

Squat-thrusts .  25 


Evanston 

M.S.B. 

Evanston 

M.S.B. 

M.S.B. 

A 

A 

B 

B 

C 

5 

6 

4 

4 

2 

18 

20 

14 

12 

8 

43 

40 

38 

25 

15 

38 

35 

_  33 

25 

15 

28 

25 

25 

22 

30 

Chins . 

Push-ups 

Sit-ups . 

Squat-jumps . 
Squat-thrusts 


Chins . 

Push-ups .  .  .  . 

Sit-ups . 

Squat-jumps . 
Squat-thrusts 


SECOND  TEST 
(16  weeks  training) 


Grand 

Evanston 

M.S.B. 

Evanston 

M.S.B. 

M.S.B 

Rapids 

A 

A 

B 

B 

C 

11 

6 

8 

4 

6 

5 

25 

20 

23 

15 

18 

15 

80 

57 

100 

5? 

80 

60 

55 

50 

50 

42 

40 

30 

30 

33 

29 

29 

27 

24 

THIRD  TEST 

(32  weeks  training) 

Grand 

M.S.B. 

M.S.B. 

M.S.B. 

Rapids 

A 

B 

C 

14 

11 

9 

7 

30 

26 

23 

20 

100 

140 

120 

100 

65 

65 

55 

45 

35 

33 

31 

29 

climb  and  throw  things  as  other  children  do. 
When  expressed  in  terms  of  squat-thrusts, 
the  average  endurance  of  the  blind  seems  to 
be  a  little  below  the  average  for  normal  boys, 
but  it  will  surprise  many  teachers  to  know 
that  the  endurance  of  a  group  of  blind  boys 
even  approaches  normal. 

One  cannot  be  certain  that  the  averages  made 
by  the  students  *in  Michigan  are  representa- 


ical  education  period,  every  boy  practiced 
those  exercises  in  which  he  was  below  aver¬ 
age.  The  results  were  reported  to  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  who  recorded  them  on  a  chart.  Some  boys 
were  free  for  ten  minutes  while  others  were 
doing  from  one  to  five  exercises.  Since  the 
students  knew  what  the  standards  were  for 
the  next  test,  all  of  them  practiced  from  time 
to  time.  The  boys  were  very  much  interested 
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in  meeting  the  standards  and  being  excused. 
About  half  of  them  accomplished  this  objec¬ 
tive  for  each  event.  Only  five  boys  were  able 
to  meet  all  the  standards  presented  during 
the  year.  The  training  takes  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  of  each  physical  education  period.  The 
rest  of  the  time  is  used  for  sports  and  games. 


Nine  tenths  of  all  the  boys  showed  definite 
improvement  in  all  of  the  events.  By  using 
the  navy  testing  program,  the  instructor  can 
assure  himself  of  definite  improvement  in 
physical  fitness  among  blind  students.  The 
boys  will  gain  in  strength  and  endurance  and 
can  have  a  good  time  doing  so. 


MRS.  DOROTHY  D.  BRYAN  NAMED  TO  WORK  WITH  DEAF-BLIND 


Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Bryan,  who  joins  the  staff 
of  the  American  Foundation  fpr  the  Blind  on 
January  14  as  field  worker  with  the  deaf- 
blind,  brings  to  this  specialized  job  a  broad 
background  of  education  and  social  work. 

A  native  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Bryan  received  her 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas.  She  attended  Southern 
Methodist  University  and  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  receiving  her  A.B.  degree  from 
the  latter.  In  addition,  she  has  had  graduate 
work  in  education  at  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  special  training  for  sight- 
conservation  work  at  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  special  training  for  work  with 
the  adult  blind  at  Western  Reserve  University. 

Her  teaching  experience  includes  several 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  In  1938,  she  became  teacher  of  the 


first  sight-saving  class  in  Nashville,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  sight-saving  field  until  1943. 

In  July,  1943,  the  Tennessee  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare  established  a  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  taking  over  the  work 
of  the  former  Tennessee  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  director 
of  Sight  Conservation,  Mrs.  Bryan  was  ap¬ 
pointed  supervisor  of  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and  Sight  Restoration  in  the  new  Division. 
Her  duties  there,  however,  were  not  limited  to 
sight  conservation  but  included  various  activi¬ 
ties  in  relation  to  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
and  supervision  of  home  teaching  service. 

Mrs.  Bryan  is  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  the  International 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Social  Service  Club,  and  various  other 
professional  organizations. 


A.W.V.S.  PLANS  EXPANSION  OF  SERVICES 

TO  THE  BLIND 

ALVA  B.  GIMBEL 


Serving  the  blind  has  been  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  American  Women’s  Voluntary 
Services  since  its  inception.  It  remained  part 
of  the  program  right  through  the  war,  even 
when  emergency  demands  on  the  women  of 
the  AWVS  were  as  pressing  and  as  hectic  as 
the  morning’s  headlines. 

Some  members  of  the  Motor  Corps  made 
time  after  they  got  through  their  duties  at 
military  offices  to  drive  a  blind  child  to  a 
clinic  or  a  blind  woman  to  church.  There 
were  alwTays  Juniors  who  found  that  even  af¬ 
ter  putting  in  their  hours  at  school  and  work¬ 
ing  at  salvage,  they  could  give  up  another 
hour  or  two  to  “sit-in”  at  the  home  of  a  blind 
couple  and  watch  the  children  so  that  the 
parents  could  go  out.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over,  and  the  AWVS  has  reconverted  to 
peacetime  community  service,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  organization’s  program  for  the  blind  may 
be  expanded  and  intensified. 

But  there  has  been  a  skeleton  service 
schedule  all  along.  AWVS  women  have  been 
visiting  the  blind  in  their  homes,  have  helped 
them  with  some  of  their  chores,  have  spent 
hours  reading  to  them,  talking  to  them,  tak¬ 
ing  them  out  on  short  walks. 


Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  vice-president  and  member 
of  The  National  Board  of  Directors  of  American 
Women’s  Voluntary  Services,  Inc.,  was  first  attracted  to 
social  work  through  Miss  Lillian  Wald,  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  in  New  York  City,  and  her  first  work 
was  with  that  organization.  She  is  now  a  member  of 
The  Women’s  Committee  of  the  Lighthouse  (New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind),  and  is  active  in  many  philan¬ 
thropic  and  youth  organizations. 


AWVS  women  have  been  asked  to  escort 
the  blind  on  shopping  expeditions,  helped 
them  through  the  complications  of  ration 
points  and  shoe  coupons.  They  have  driven 
them  to  the  doctor,  and  to  church,  and  they 
have  taken  their  children  to  schools  and  to 
hospitals. 

In  some  communities,  always  working 
through  local  institutions  and  associations, 
AWVS  members  have  worked  in  the  can¬ 
teens  set  up  for  the  blind.  Now  the  organi¬ 
zation  hopes  to  expand  that  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  is  urging  its  members  to  engage  in 
recreational  and  social  activities,  such  as  danc¬ 
ing  classes,  music  instruction,  dramatics,  and 
sports  and  games. 

AWVS  Juniors  will  have  special  tasks  as¬ 
signed  to  them.  They  will  go  on  with  their 
“sitting-in”  program,  of  course,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  they  will  be  encouraged  to  call  on 
families  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  to 
play  with  the  children,  read  to  them,  per¬ 
haps  teach  them  games  especially  designed 
for  youngsters  who  cannot  see,  or  simply  to 
relieve  the  mother  for  a  few  hours. 

Women  of  the  AWVS  are  also'  “salesmen” 
for  the  blind.  Every  Christmas,  most  com¬ 
munities  have  annual  sales  of  merchandise 
made  by  the  blind.  AWVS  has  helped  to 
organize  these  sales  and  has  furnished  volun¬ 
teers  tO'  serve  behind  the  counters,  wrap  par¬ 
cels,  and  operate  the  cash  register. 

In  close  co-operation  with  local  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  blind,  AWVS  has  handled  and 
will  continue  to  handle,  projects  as  the  need 
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becomes  apparent.  Recently,  it  conducted  a 
national  drive  to  collect  watches  that  could 
be  converted  into  braille  timepieces  for  the 
blind. 

The  expansion  of  the  AWVS  service  to  the 
blind  will  be  an  almost  automatic  one. 
Women  who,  in  wartime,  drove  mail  trucks, 
or  acted  as  chauffeurs  for  military  personnel, 
now  are  free  to  use  their  time  and  their  cars 
to  take  blind  children  to  doctors,  schools,  and 
clinics,  as  well  as  to  playgrounds,  or  to  an¬ 
other  child’s  home  after  school  hours.  Women 
who  worked  in  the  hospitals  now  can  do 
much  the  same  kind  of  work  for  the  blind, 
entertaining  them,  writing  letters  for  them, 
doing  all  the  little  personal  services  for  them 
that  make  the  difference  between  a  drab  life 
and  a  cheerful  one. 

One  of  our  Southern  California  units  has 
just  reported  that  its  Motor  Transport  Serv¬ 
ice  members  are  now  escorting  adult  blind  to 
a  jewelry-making  class,  and  to  other  school 
programs. 

Many  phases  of  training  in  AWVS  work 
in  wartime  have  converted  to  peacetime  quite 
easily  and  naturally.  And  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard,  people  who  have  once  begun 
to  work  with  the  blind  never  give  up.  There 
is  a  challenge  to  working  with  them,  an  emo¬ 
tional  appeal  that  very  few  other  community 
services  have  in  quite  so  unadulterated  and 
stimulating  a  manner. 

We  have  found  in  the  AWVS  that  quite 
often  volunteers  are  afraid  that  they  might 
do  something  wrong;  afraid  to  hurt  the  blind 
by  referring  to  their  misfortune,  or  by  render¬ 
ing  a  service  too  clumsily.  But  I  have  myself 
spoken  to  AWVS  members  who'  worked 
with  the  blind,  and  they  are  practically  un¬ 


animous  in  their  reaction;  the  blind  make 
the  job  so  easy.  Sensitive  and  understanding 
as  most  of  them  are,  they  do  the  psychological 
guiding;  at  least  at  first,  when  the  volunteer 
feels  uncertain.  Just  how  impressive  the  blind 
who  live  normal,  adjusted  lives  can  be,  I  re¬ 
member  from  my  own  childhood.  We  lived  in 
New  York  City  at  the  time.  There  was  a 
newsstand  on  the  corner  operated  by  a  blind 
man.  He  was  the  most  polite,  friendly,  and 
accommodating  newsdealer  I  ever  want  to 
meet.  He  knew  all  his  customers  by  their 
voices.  I  saw  him  almost  every  day,  and  he 
never  made  a  mistake.  He  was  always  cheer¬ 
ful,  asked  his  customers  how  they  were,  and 
inquired  after  their  families.  I  went  back  to 
him  every  so  often  after  we  moved  away  from 
that  neighborhood,  and  even  after  years  he 
recognized  me. 

There  is  yet  another  reason,  in  addition  to 
the  challenge  and  appeal  presented  by  the 
blind  themselves,  which  makes  me  believe 
that  the  blind  in  many  communities  will 
recognize  the  service  of  the  AWVS  as  being 
symbolic  of  women  to  whom  they  can  turn 
with  many  of  their  problems.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  social  and  community  awareness  which 
service  in  wartime  has  aroused  and  developed 
in  many  women  who  before  this  were  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  and  immersed  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  lives.  Many  of  the  women  who,  during 
the  war,  gave  their  time  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Women’s  Voluntary  Services  have  found 
such  satisfaction  in  their  services  that  I  am 
sure  they  will  continue  to  take  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  community  affairs. 

The  challenges  and  the  tasks  of  peace  are 
different.  But  the  women  of  the  AWVS  will 
carry  on. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  PROVIDES  INSTRUCTION  AND 
RECREATION  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

OF  MONTANA 

SHARON  R.  CROMEENES 


The  origin  of  summer  schools  for  the  adult 
blind  in  Montana  dates  back  to  an  early 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Montana  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  of  the  need  for  bringing 
certain  adult  blinded  persons  together  for 
some  kind  of  specialized  training.  This  recog¬ 
nition  led  naturally  to  organization,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1942  the  Commission  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  four-week  summer  school  for 
the  adult  blind  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Great  Falls,  Montana.  The  results  of  that 
experiment  proved  beyond  a  doubt  the  value 
of  such  a  project. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Helena  Lions 
Club  and  other  organizations  throughout  the 
state,  a  second  state-wide  summer  school  for 
adult  blinded  and  partially  sighted  persons 
living  in  Montana  was  held  during  the  month 
of  August,  1945,  with  two  objectives  in  mind: 
(1)  to  discover  and  provide  prevocational 
training  to  prospective  full-time  rehabilitation 
and  home  industry  candidates;  and  (2)  to 
offer  a  selected  group  of  blind  persons  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  home  life  activi¬ 
ties  through  the  learning  of  braille  and  the 
acquisition  of  household  accomplishments. 

Responsibilities  for  financial  and  other  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  summer  school  were 

Sharon  R.  Cromeenes,  supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  for  the  Blind  in  the  Montana  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  was  instructor  at  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Blind  from  1938  to  1941.  He  was  then  named  state 
supervisor  for  the  Montana  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  in  1943  was  made  supervisor  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  under  the  Montana  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  He  was  appointed  to  his  present  post  in 
April,  1945. 


shouldered  by  sponsoring  organizations.  The 
Helena  Lions  Club  furnished  the  facilities  of 
its  Sunshine  Camp,  as  well  as  $250  toward 
payment  of  camp  personnel  salaries  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs.  The  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  supplied  clerical  and  profes¬ 
sional  staff  services,  and  $500  for  training 
material  and  instructors’  salaries.  Contribu¬ 
tions  from  other  organizations  created  a  fund 
of  $1,223.74,  which  was  sufficient  to  pay 
maintenance  and  travel  expenses  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  were  selected  to  attend  the  school. 

The  committee  in  charge  selected  from  the 
known  blind  in  the  state  of  Montana  over 
a  hundred  names  of  persons  who  were  most 
eligible  for  special  training.  The  geographical 
location  had  necessarily  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  reaching  this  figure,  as  the 
committee  could  not  contact  everyone  in  the 
state. 

From  the  applications  received,  the  com¬ 
mittee  selected  28  persons  for  admission  to 
the  school.  In  selecting  these  enrollees  the 
following  factors  were  considered:  age; 
cause  of  blindness;  degree  of  blindness; 
secondary  disabilities;  prevalence  of  any  con¬ 
tagious  disease;  education;  objective  of  ap¬ 
plicant.  Clerical  service  at  the  State  Welfare 
Department  prepared  the  application  forms, 
mailed  them  to  the  blind,  received  them 
back,  and  submitted  them  to  the  committee 
in  charge  for  approval. 

The  1945  summer  school  was  held  at  the 
Lions  Sunshine  Camp,  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains  about  28  miles  west  of  Hel- 
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ena,  Montana.  The  camp — one  of  the  most 
modern  and  up-to-date  in  the  state — was  well 
equipped  to  accommodate  the  28  students 
and  the  camp  personnel.  Electricity,  telephone 
service,  showers,  hot  and  cold  running  water 
all  added  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  students.  Automobile  transportation  into 
Helena  was  available  throughout  the  entire 
session  to  accommodate  students  and  staff 
members  who  needed  to  transact  business 
matters  in  town;  and  a  registered  nurse  re¬ 
sided  at  the  camp  to  take  care  of  any  emer¬ 
gencies  and  prepare  special  diets  for  those 
who  required  them. 

Students  traveled  alone  by  bus  and  train 
from  their  homes  direct  to  Helena.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Lioness  Club,  assisted  by  the 
Boy  Scouts,  met  the  students  and  escorted 
them  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  for  a  light  lunch  and 
rest  before  being  transported  to  the  camp. 
From  there,  members  of  the  Lions  Club 
drove  them  to  the  camp.  Likewise,  at  the 
close  of  the  school,  the  students  were  dis¬ 
patched  from  the  camp  direct  to  their  train 
or  bus. 

The  28  blind  persons  enrolled  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  school  represented  17  counties.  One 
enrollee  was  returned  to  her  home  two  days 
after  the  opening  of  the  school  due  to  men¬ 
tal  incapacity;  and  another  student  was  re¬ 
turned  home,  due  to  illness,  a  few  days  before 
the  close  of  the  school.  This  left  26  students 
who  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
study. 

Ages  of  the  students  ranged  from  18  to  70. 
Fifteen  students  were  totally  blind;  2  had 
light  perception  only;  and  the  remaining  10 
emoyed  some  vision.  All  but  2  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  an  8th  grade  education  or  better, 
and  one  was  a  college  graduate. 

The  course  of  study  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  home  service  and  prevocational  train- 
in?.  Included  in  the  curriculum  were  courses 
in  beginning  braille,  typewriting,  hand  weav¬ 
ing,  knitting,  leathercraft,  rubber  mat  mak¬ 
ing,  vending  stand  management,  vocational 


guidance,  and  some  first  aid.  Due  to  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  the  committee’s  control,  the 
American  Red  Cross  first  aid  course  was  not 
completed.  Classes  were  in  session  daily,  ex¬ 
cept  Sundays,  from  8:15  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

A  well-qualified  staff  was  chosen  for  this 
summer  school.  The  writer,  who  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Montana  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  is  a  member  of  the  Sight 
Conservation  Committee  of  the  Helena  Lions 
Club,  served  as  director  of  the  school.  Other 
personnel  included  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Atwater 
of  Basin,  Montana;  Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Douglas 
of  Bozeman,  Montana;  Floyd  J.  McDowell 
of  Great  Falls,  Montana;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Cromeenes,  camp  nurse;  Mr.  Emil  A.  Honka 
of  Butte,  Montana,  clerk-typist;  Mrs.  Isabel 
Morrison  of  East  Helena,  Montana,  cook; 
and  Miss  Joyce  Baum,  Ashton,  Idaho,  cook’s 
helper. 

Mrs.  Atwater  and  Mrs.  Douglas  taught 
handweaving.  Mrs.  Atwater  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  handweaving  years  ago,  volunteered 
for  occupational  therapy  service  in  World 
War  I,  and  served  at  Camp  Lewis  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  and  Letterman  Hospital  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  During  her  period  of  volunteer  service, 
she  received  many  inquiries  about  weaving, 
and  later  decided  to  teach  by  correspondence, 
which  she  has  done  for  many  years.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago  she  started  the  Shuttle 
Craft  Guild.  She  has  done  much  research 
work  on  weaving  and  has  written  a  book, 
Shuttle-Craft  Boo\,  which  is  still  considered 
one  of  the  standard  works  on  the  subject  of 
American  colonial  weaving.  In  recent  years, 
she  has  conducted  weaving  institutes  in  var¬ 
ious  states  and  in  Canada,  including  a  class 
at  Montana  State  University  summer  school. 
Mrs.  Douglas  has  been  a  student  of  Mrs.  At¬ 
water  for  many  years. 

Mr.  McDowell,  24,  who  is  partially  sighted, 
completed  his  elementary  education  at  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  and  attended  Gon- 
zaga  University  at  Spokane,  Washington,  for 
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two  years  before  being  inducted  into  the 
Army.  After  receiving  a  medical  discharge 
from  the  Army,  he  returned  to  Montana,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  has  served  as  instructor 
at  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind.  Mr.  McDowell  had  charge  of  braille 
instruction,  typewriting,  leathercraft,  rubber 
mat  making,  and  the  recreational  program. 

Two-thirds  of  the  student  body  attended 
the  school  to  receive  prevocational  training. 
In  addition  to  a  course  in  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  a  systematic  counseling  procedure  was 
carried  on  for  five  days  by  Lawrence  Q. 
Lewis,  assistant  regional  representative  for 
the  United  States  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation.  Mr.  Lewis’s  counseling  service 
was  later  supplemented  by  the  writer,  and 
H.  C.  Corpening,  regional  representative  for 
the  United  States  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation.  Counseling  of  the  students  re¬ 
vealed  that  eight  were  interested  in  home 
industry  weaving;  four  desired  vending 
stands;  one  young  lady  wished  to  become  a 
dictaphone  transcriber;  one  young  man  hoped 
to  become  a  placement  officer  for  the  blind; 
and  two  expressed  their  interest  in  the  study 
of  law.  One  gentleman  requested  an  indus¬ 
trial  placement  in  Oregon,  and  two  others 
wished  additional  vocational  training,  but 
were  undetermined  as  to  objectives. 

Counseling  reports  on  these  nineteen  blind 
persons  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  for  the  Blind  Service  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
with  a  request  that  consideration  for  further 
training  and  placements  be  given.  Since  the 
close  of  the  summer  school,  the  two  students 
wishing  to  study  law  have  been  admitted  to 
the  University  of  Montana  to  pursue  their 
desired  courses.  Also,  the  young  man  wish¬ 
ing  to  become  a  placement  officer  for  the 
blind  has  been  admitted  to  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  to  pursue  undergraduate  studies  lead¬ 
ing  to  his  objective.  Within  a  short  time 
two  of  the  vending  stand  operator  aspirants 
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had  been  established  in  concessions  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Federal  buildings.  The  Welfare 
Department  has  provided  equipment  and 
supplies  to  one  home  industry  worker  so 
that  he  can  produce  woven  articles  for  the 
Christmas  market. 

In  addition  to  a  full  schedule  of  classes, 
a  well-rounded  recreational  program  for  out- 
of-school  hours  and  week  ends  was  planned 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  McDowell.  Recrea¬ 
tional  activities  included  hiking,  fishing  in 
the  Little  Blackfoot  river,  campfire  programs 
on  Saturday  evenings  and  on  special  occa¬ 
sions,  vesper  services  on  Sunday  evenings, 
music  by  talented  students,  dancing,  read¬ 
ing,  etc.  Students  of  the  vending  stand  man¬ 
agement  class  operated  a  commissary  on  the 
grounds  to  accommodate  those  persons  desir¬ 
ing  refreshments.  It  might  surely  be  said  that 
the  summer  school  session  not  only  offered  a 
training  period  for  these  blind  people,  but 
also  offered  to  them  four  weeks  of  outdoor 
vacation  life  which  they  may  not  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  in  any  other  way.  It 
also  offered  to  these  blind  people  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  companionship  with  other  visually 
handicapped  persons. 

Was  the  summer  school  a  success?  As  the 
students  left  the  camp  they  thought  so;  but 
the  actual  value  of  the  project  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  as  time  goes  on  and  these  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  objectives 
for  which  they  came  to  the  school.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  writer  that  the  school  will  grow 
and  become  even  more  successful  if  the 
service  clubs  of  the  state  and  the  State  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service  for  the  Blind  maintain 
close  co-operation  in  their  efforts  to  give  these 
blind  people  the  opportunities  they  deserve. 

A  compilation  covering  the  operations  of 
the  camp,  form  letters,  schedules,  reports,  etc., 
has  now  been  prepared,  and  any  organization 
interested  in  reviewing  this  report  may  bor¬ 
row  it  from  the  Helena  Lions  Club,  Helena, 
Montana. 


SPECIAL  TRAINING  FOR  NEGRO  TEACHERS  HELPS 
BLIND  AND  DEAF  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SOUTH 

/ 

P.  C.  POTTS,  Ph.D. 


Probably  the  most  neglected  children  in 
this  entire  country  are  the  deaf  and  blind 
Negro  children  of  the  South.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  schools  or  departments  for  them  in 
•  all  of  the  southern  states,  but  for  the  most 
part  these  are  adjuncts  of  schools  for  white 
children.  Although  the  teachers  in  almost  all 
of  them  are  Negroes,  until  recently  there  was 
no  school  in  the  South  where  these  teachers 
could  obtain  special  training  to  teach  the 
deaf  or  the  blind.  A  very  few  of  them  from 
the  border  states  have  attended  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity  or  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  this  was  impossible  for  the  poorly 
paid  teachers  in  the  far  South.  With  sugges¬ 
tions  from  white  teachers  and  superinten¬ 
dents,  they  have  learned  mostly  through  ex¬ 
perience — through  a  trial-and-error  method. 
Consequently  those  children  who  came  to 
school  made  too  little  progress  because  of 
inefficient  instruction,  and  inadequate  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  Moreover  many  deaf  and 
blind  Negro  children  had  never  attended  a 
special  school,  because  their  parents  knew 
nothing  about  it,  lacked  money  for  clothing 
and  transportation,  or  did  not  want  to  send 
their  children  so  far  from  home  and  were 
not  required  to  do  so. 

In  the  spring  of  1939,  at  the  request  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  West  Virginia  School 
for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind,  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  conducted  a  survey  of  that  school.  The 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  the  Foundation’s  representative  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  article,  is  assistant  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


need  for  special  training  of  Negro  teachers 
was  obvious,  and  steps  were  taken  to  begin 
remedving  the  situation.  The  Foundation’s 
representative  enlisted  the  interest  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Homer  A.  Holt,  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board 
of  Control,  Dr.  John  W.  Davis,  president  of 
West  Virginia  State  College,  and  E.  A.  Boll¬ 
ing,  superintendent  of  the  State  School,  and 
then  endeavored  to  obtain -financial  support 
for  an  eight-week  summer  school  for  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  blind,  but  without  success. 
However,  West  Virginia  State  College  and 
the  West  Virginia  School  for  Colored  Deaf 
and  Blind  agreed  to  underwrite  the  project, 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
allowed  its  representative  a  month’s  leave 
with  pay  in  addition  to  his  regular  vacation 
in  order  to  get  the  plan  under  way.  The 
services  of  an  experienced  educator  of  the 
deaf,  and  another  trained  teacher  of  the  blind 
were  secured,  and  six  courses  in  special  edu¬ 
cation  were  offered  during  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  of  West  Virginia  State  College,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  course  in  directed  observation  and 
practice  teaching  at  the  West  Virginia  School 
for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind.  The  next  year, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  ar¬ 
ranged  to  share  with  the  above  state  institu¬ 
tions  the  expense  of  this  project,  and  a  fourth 
teacher  was  added.  The  following  year,  there 
were  requests  for  such  special  training  at 
Hampton  Institute,  and  after  this  third  sum¬ 
mer  in  West  Virginia  the  project  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Hampton,  where  it  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  with  four  instructors  for  the  past  four 
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summers.  The  principal  reason  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  was  because  West  Virginia  State  College 
is  not  authorized  to  grant  advanced  degrees 
and  most  of  the  teachers  who  wish  to  take 
the  courses  are  already  college  graduates. 

A  special  teaching  certificate  is  granted 
upon  the  completion  of  sixteen  semester  hours 
of  work  in  the  education  of  the  blind  or  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  and  a  master’s  degree 
is  awarded  upon  the  same  conditions  as  ob¬ 
tain  for  other  areas  of  specialization.  During 
the  seven  years  that  the  project  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on,  seventy-five  students  from  eighteen 
different  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  taken  these  special  courses.  Teachers 
have  come  from  practically  all  of  the  southern 
states,  and  the  entire  faculty  of  two  schools, 
and  many  of  the  teachers  from  several  others, 
have  obtained  certificates.  To  date,  twenty- 
five  teachers  have  earned  special  certificates, 
and  six  have  been  awarded  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree.  The  present  status  of  the  staffs  in  sev¬ 
eral  schools  for  the  Negro  blind  and  deaf, 
both  as  regards  the  amount  of  special  train¬ 
ing  received  and  the  percentage  of  teachers 
holding  degrees,  is  higher  than  that  of  most 
schools  for  the  white  blind  or  deaf. 

These  courses  have  given  new  hope  and 
opportunities  to  a  number  of  students.  One 
who  had  been  working  in  a  broom  shop  is 
now  a  professor  in  a  southern  college;  an¬ 
other  who  had  been  working  for  the  W.P.A., 
obtained  a  teaching  position  in  a  state  school; 
another  obtained  a  Rosenwald  fellowship  for 
advanced  study;  and  two  obtained  special 
education  positions  in  public  school  systems 
through  civil  service  examinations.  All  of 
them  have  learned  how  to  do  better  the  work 
to  which  they  are  unselfishly  devoting  their 
lives. 

The  instructors  who  have  assisted  the 
Foundation’s  representative  in  this  work  are 
Mi  ss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  principal  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Lucy  M.  Moore, 
supervising  teacher  in  the  department  for 
the  deaf  of  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf 
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and  the  Blind;  Miss  Vivian  R.  Greene,  itin¬ 
erant  teacher  of  lip-reading  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  public  schools;  Justin  P.  Dozier, 
principal  of  the  academic  department  in  the 
New  York  School  for  the  Deaf;  Mrs.  M. 
Genevieve  Coville,  principal  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  blind  in  the  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind;  Orin  A.  Stone, 
principal  of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind;  Miss  Emily  F.  Ellis,  director  of  the 
Lower  School  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  Mrs.  Gene¬ 
vieve  C.  Whitehead,  director  of  education  at 
the  Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf 
and  Blind  Children;  Charles  W.  Watson, 
instructor  in  the  Public  Day-School  for  the 
Deaf  in  New  York  City;  and  Edmund  P. 
Karam,  director  of  the  department  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts  in  the  Steelton  (Pa.)  High  School. 

The  teachers  who  have  been  taking  these 
special  courses  have  a  highly  professional 
attitude  toward  their  field  of  work,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  last  summer,  after 
a  year  of  preparatory  planning,  they  organ¬ 
ized  The  National  Society  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  First  Annual  Conference  of  this 
association  was  held  on  July  19-20  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute.  Eight  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  represented,  and  visiting 
speakers  from  several  eastern  cities  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  value  of  the  meetings. 
Officers  were  elected,  and  the  next  biennial 
meeting  was  called  for  July,  1947. 

The  most  striking  thing  in  connection  with 
this  project  is  the  interest  and  appreciation 
exhibited  by  the  students.  Although  poorly 
paid,  they  have  saved  what  they  could  and 
borrowed  money  in  order  to  take  courses 
which  did  not  insure  them  increased  salaries 
or  better  positions.  Sometimes  they  had  to 
save  for  two  years  in  order  to  go  to  school 
for  eight  weeks.  They  have  worked  hard  and 
persistently  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  to 
render  better  service  to  their  handicapped 
pupils;  and  they  are  highly  appreciative  of  all 
the  help  that  is  given  them. 
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Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


THIRTY-NINE  HOME  TEACHERS  RECEIVE  FIRST  CERTIFICATES 


The  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers  announces  the  issuing  of  the  first  certifi¬ 
cates  to  be  awarded  to  home  teachers  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  occasion  of  great 
importance  to  the  field  of  work  with  the 
blind  as  a  whole,  and  within  it,  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  home  teaching.  Home  teaching  is  an 
established  service  that  public  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  render  to  their  blind  clients. 
Home  teachers  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
numerous  single  group  of  specialists  working 
with  the  adult  blind.  It  is  thus  understand¬ 
able  that  the  common  purpose  and  aim  of 
these  workers  should  also  reflect  itself  in 
professional  training  requirements.  The  home 
teacher  needs  a  knowledge  of  certain  facts 
and  methods,  and  also  must  be  in  possession 
of  a  number  of  skills  that  are  essential  if  he 
is  to  assist  blind  persons  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  personal,  social,  and  economic  ad¬ 
justment. 

The  Committee  on  Professional  Standards 
has,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey,  elaborated  a 
series  of  well-defined  qualifications  which 
form  the  basis  for  certification.  The  certifica¬ 
tion  requirements  for  home  teachers  consist 
of  Part  I,  Academic  Requirements,  and  Part 
II,  Practical  Skills.  Every  home  teacher  who 
applies  for  certification  must,  in  order  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  academic  requirements,  give  evidence 
of  either  college  background  or  successful 
home  teaching  experience  and  must  have 
credits  for  a  specified  number  of  semester 
hours  in  methods  of  teaching,  in  social  prob¬ 
lems  or  social  case  work,  and  in  a  course  in 
eye  conditions.  Part  II  of  the  Home  Teacher 


Certification  procedure  covers  practical  skills 
— Standard  English  Braille,  typewriting, 
household  arts  or  mechanics,  and  six  crafts. 
Special  tests  were  devised  for  Standard  Eng¬ 
lish  Braille  Grade  Two  and  for  typewriting, 
while  evidence  of  the  other  skills  can  be  given 
either  by  reliable  statements  on  training 
courses  taken  or  by  submitting  sample  ar¬ 
ticles  made  according  to  prescribed  specifica¬ 
tions. 

There  are  two  categories  of  certificates  be¬ 
ing  issued,  Class  I  and  Class  II.  A  Class  II 
certificate  is  granted  to  those  applicants  who, 
in  addition  to  fulfilling  the  requirements  for 
a  Class  I  certificate,  are  college  graduates  and 
have  at  least  one  vear  in  a  graduate  school  of 
social  work. 

The  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  most  valuable 
assistance  which  it  has  received  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  certification  procedures  from  public 
and  private  agencies  for  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  Board  members  also  express  their  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  American  Foundation,  for 
the  Blind  for  initiating  and  conducting,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  summers,  training  courses 
for  workers  with  the  adult  blind,  geared 
specifically  to  the  training  needs  of  home 
teachers. 

Sincere  congratulations  and  confident 
wishes  for  continued  professional  success  are 
offered  to  the  following  home  teachers  who 
have  completed  their  certification  require¬ 
ments  and  received  their  certificates  as  home 
teachers  of  the  blind: 
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CLASS  II  CERTIFICATE 

Miss  Helen  Kaploniak,  Camden,  New 
Jersey 

Miss  Lenore  McNish,  Tampa,  Florida 
Miss  Wilhelmina  Poelman,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

CLASS  I  CERTIFICATE 

iss  Martha  L.  Brennan,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Miss  Mary  J.  Cherlin,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island 

Miss  Hedvig  Chodacz,  Union  City,  Con¬ 
necticut 

Mrs.  Ethel  Harvey  Connor,  Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Crawford,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Cubler,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Elizabeth  Elbert,  Houston,  Texas 
-'Mi  ss  Esther  Elmer,  Garland,  Utah 
^-Miss  Mary  Elmer,  Garland,  Utah 

Miss  Edna  M.  Fink,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Miss  Sophy  L.  Forward,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Frieda  Fredrickson,  Yakima,  Wash¬ 
ington 

Miss  Una  H.  Guillot,  Lafayette,  Louisiana 

Mrs.  Josephine  Hamm,  New  York,  New 
York 

Miss  Louise  Hamrah,  Brooklyn,  New 
York 

Mrs.  Adrianna  D.  Heeremans,  Pitman, 

•  New  Jersey 

Miss  Mary  Hugo,  Newark,  Ohio 

Miss  Viola  M.  Jaenicke,  Hamden,  Con¬ 
necticut 

Miss  Emily  A.  Jessen,  New  York,  New 
York 

Miss  Irene  E.  Jones,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Melba  Call  King,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton 


Miss  Blanche  M.  Lamb,  Toquerville, 

Utah 

Mr.  Gordon  Lechner,  Boyertown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Lerdal,  New  London, 
Connecticut 

Miss  Florence  A.  Micklus,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Miss  Mary  V.  Miller,  New  York,  New 
York 

Miss  Gladys  K.  Norman,  Collingdale, 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marilyn  A.  Olson,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Puller,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

Miss  Ruth  I.  Rigg,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Miss  Madge  Simmons,  Monroe,  Loui¬ 
siana 

Miss  E.  Gretchen  Stanberry,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Mr.  Lycurgus  Stanford,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri 

Miss  Antoinette  S.  Strobel,  Shreveport, 
Louisiana 

JMrs.  Betty  Thorsen,  Clinton,  Washington 

Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Wiley,  Austin,  Texas 

The  Board  of  Certification  of  Home 
Teachers  will  continue  its  functions  and 
hopes  that  many  more  home  teachers  will 
complete  their  requirements  in  order  to  qual- 
ifv  for  certification. 

J 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman 

Gwen  Hardin 

Bertfiold  Lowenfeld,  Secretary 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maritime  and 
Newfoundland  Chapter  of  the  Royal  Arch 
Masons  held  at  Halifax,  Canada,  a  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  for  blind  children  was  established, 
to  be  used  to  help  blind  children  attend  col¬ 
leges  and  schools  of  higher  education.  The 
scholarships  are  open  to  all. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 


How  Perkins  Came  to  Tune  the  Pianos  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston 


Mr.  J.  W.  Smith  said:  “Within  two  years 
after  I  returned  from  teaching  piano  tuning 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College, — this  was  just 
before  the  Centennial, — I  noticed  by  the 
papers  that  the  man  who  had  been  tuning 
our  city’s  school  pianos  by  contract  had  died. 
Judging  that  a  new  contract  would  follow, 
I  obtained  Mr.  Anagnos’  sanction,  then  called 
upon  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  this  person,  upon  each 
member  of  the  school  committee.  None  of 
these  seemed  to  think  that  blind  people  could 
do  this  work  of  tuning  satisfactorily,  and 
offered  all  sorts  of  objections,  such  as:  ‘many 
of  our  instruments  are  on  upper  floors;  how 
can  your  people  reach  them?'  ‘By  climbing 
the  stairs,  sir,  just  as  I  did  to  get  here.  Our 
boys  sleep  on  the  third  floor  and  enjoy  ample 
practice.’  All  similar  questions  I  met  on  the 
spot  and  asked  for  a  year's  trial.  After  awhile 
it  was  given  us  to  do,  the  contract  being  for 
$1200.  There  were  then  128  pianos. 

“We  did  the  work  well  enough,  yet  at  the 
year’s  close  rather  expected  to  lose  it  for  two 
reasons.  We  showed  that  we  could  not  well 
afford  to  do  it  for  so  little  and  asked  for  an 
increase.  Then  others  were  asked  to  bid 
against  us,  including  Mr.  Miller,  of  the  piano 
firm.  He  was  my  friend,  and  read  me  his 
letter  to  the  committee,  advising  continuing 
the  contract  with  us,  because  we  did  the  work 
acceptably  and  more  cheaply  than  another 
would  wish  to  do  it.  (Our  predecessor  had 
received  $1700.)  So  we  received  the  contract 
a  second  time,  with  a  raise  of  $10  a  month; 
and  since  have  tuned  these  pianos  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  and  without  further  signing  of  con¬ 


tract  or  advance  in  pay — although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pianos  has  greatly  increased.  The 
benefit  to  Perkins,  we  knew,  was  not  the 
money  but  the  advertisement.  Hundreds  of 
different  school  children  would  keep  seeing 
these  blind  tuners  at  work. 

“At  first  I  personally  tuned  many  instru¬ 
ments,  together  with  George  Hart  and  other 
advanced  pupils,  paying  them  by  the  piece- 
After  awhile  one  of  these  was  engaged  away 
on  a  salary.  George  then  did  this  work  until 
he  succeeded  me  as  head  of  our  tuning  de¬ 
partment.  We  had  a  guide  to  go  with  two 
tuners,  leaving  each  at  a  piano  in  the  same 
or  a  nearby  schoolhouse. 

“We  had  received  the  first  contract  in  time 
to  announce  it  at  the  convention  of  1876,  in 
Philadelphia,  where  it  excited  much  interest.” 

{Later.  Another  of  our  strong  graduate 
tuners,  Elwyn  H.  Fowler,  who  had  often 
helped  with  the  Boston  work,  presently  got 
a  similar  contract  for  himself  in  the  not  dis¬ 
tant  city  of  Worcester.  This  he  held  for  many 
years,  even  long  after  becoming  manager  of 
our  institution’s  tuning  department.  He  then 
did  much  of  this  extra  work  week  ends  and 
vacations,  frequently  using  his  advanced 
pupils  to  assist.  In  1935,  Massachusetts  made 
it  mandatory  to  give  by  priority  such  work  to 
our  certified  tuners,  the  State  Division  of  the 
Blind  making  the  selection.  On  May  11,  1927, 
Perkins  celebrated  at  Watertown  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  caring  for  the  school  pianos  of 
the  city  of  Boston.  This  plan,  a  pioneer,  had 
gone  into  operation  on  May  1,  1877.) 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Lights  Out.  By  Baynard  Kendrick.  240  pp. 
New  York:  William  Morrow  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $2.50. 

In  this,  his  first  serious  novel,  Baynard  Ken¬ 
drick,  author  of  a  series  of  mystery  stories 
featuring  a  blind  detective,  has  undertaken 
a  delicate  and  difficult  assignment.  Briefly, 
it  is  to  lay  bare  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
a  voung  war-blinded  veteran  from  the  mo- 
ment  he  is  plunged  into  a  world  of  strange 
and  terrifying  blackness  by  an  enemy  bullet, 
to  the  point  where  he  can  once  more  face  life 
with  courage  and  confidence.  It  is  a  task 
which  the  author  carries  through  with  start¬ 
ling  success,  and  the  result  is  an  unusual  and 
arresting  story  that  grips  and  holds  the 
interest  from  first  to  last.  With  uncanny  in¬ 
sight,  Mr.  Kendrick  probes  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Larry  Nevin,  and  he  reports  what  he 
finds  there  with  skill,  accuracy,  and  deep 
feeling.  Unlike  most  authors  who  write  about 
the  blind — and  this  includes  blind  authors 
themselves — Mr.  Kendrick  evades  no  issues. 
In  language  that  is  straightforward,  pungent, 
and  frequently  brutal,  he  records  the  terror 
and  despair,  the  loneliness  and  the  bitterness 
that  are  the  firstfruits  of  sudden  blindness. 
Unerringly,  he  places  his  finger  on  the  fear 
that  is  at  the  very  core  of  the  blinded  man’s 
sense  of  frustration  and  futility — the  fear  that 
the  love  of  woman,  with  all  it  involves,  has 
been  lost  to  him  irrevocably  with  the  loss 
of  sight.  His  reunion  with  Chris,  the  girl 
hack  home  whom  he  hoped  to  marry  after 
the  war,  only  confirms  his  fear.  It  is  Judy, 


This  review  is  reprinted  from  The  Book  Review  Sec¬ 
tion  of  The  Sunday  edition  of  The  New  York,  Times, 
issue  of  December  2,  1945. 


the  clear-thinking,  compassionate  girl  whom 
he  meets  at  a  U.S.O.  dance,  who  proves  that 
he  is  wrong,  and  by  so  doing,  restores  his 
self-confidence  and  his  interest  in  living.  The 
story  of  Larry  Nevin  is  told,  for  the  most 
part,  against  the  background  of  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Old 
Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where  blinded  soldiers  are  taught  how 
to  live  without  benefit  of  sight.  The  manner 
in  which  their  physical  rehabilitation  is 
achieved  makes  fascinating  reading  in  itself. 
Mr.  Kendrick’s  novel  is  not  without  social 
implications,  and  Larry,  in  his  new,  dark 
world,  begins  to  think  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  and  in  thinking,  discovers  new  and 
important  values.  As  he  says  at  one  point, 
speaking  of  the  blinded  comrades  who  at¬ 
tended  his  wedding:  “None  of  them  knew 
if  a  man  was  well  dressed,  or  a  woman  well 
groomed  and  pretty.  None  of  them  knew  a 
black  from  a  white,  a  rich  man  from  a  laborer, 
a  Catholic  from  a  Protestant,  a  Gentile 
from  a  Jew.  But  all  of  them  knew  the 
ones  who  loved  them,  all  of  them  knew  self¬ 
ishness  from  stinginess,  all  of  them  knew 
the  right  from  the  wrong.”  The  minor  char¬ 
acters  in  this  story  are  only  sketchily  drawn, 
yet  some  of  them  will  live  to  haunt  the  mind 
long  after  the  book  has  been  laid  down.  For 
example,  the  colonel  who  does  not  die  in  bed, 
but  lives  on  with  damaged  brain,  as  well  as 
damaged  eyes;  and  the  soldier,  who,  without 
eyes  or  hands,  still  learns  to  read  braille  with 
the  stump  that  is  left  of  his  arm.  “Lights 
Out”  will  do  harrowing  things  to  the  emo¬ 
tions,  but  it  should  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
required  reading  for  all  those  who  still  have 
eyes  with  which  to  see,  and  a  brain  with 
which  to  think. 
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BOOKS  BRING  ADVENTURE 

(A  Combined  Talking  Book  and 
Braille  Series) 

“Books  Bring  Adventure”  is  a  series  of 
dramatized  radio'  transcriptions  produced  by 
the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  Amer¬ 
ica  that  has  been  received  by  listeners  and 
critics  with  equal  praise.  The  series  consists 
of  thirteen  dramatic  adaptations  of  books 
which  bring  to  children  stories  of  many  lands 
and  peoples.  The  dramatizations  are  designed 
to  develop  children's  interest  in  good  books 
through  radio  programs.  The  books  were 
selected  by  a  committee  of  experts  in  library 
and  school  work,  and  the  scripts  were  written 
by  experienced  writers  of  book  adaptations. 
Claude  Morris,  the  producer  of  Pittsburgh’s 
“Children’s  Bookshelf,”  a  program  which  has 
won  awards  the  last  three  years  from  the 
Institute  for  Education  by  Radio,  produced 
this  series,  with  casts  drawn  from  leading 
actors  of  the  stage  and  radio. 

Following  are  the  titles  of  the  thirteen 
dramatized  books:  Mischief  in  Fez,  by  Elea¬ 
nor  Hoffmann;  Trap-Fines  North:  A  true 
Story  of  the  Canadian  Woods,  by  Stephen 
W.  Meader;  Gift  of  the  Forest,  by  Eloise 
Lownsbery  and  R.  Lai  Singh;  Captain  Kidd's 
Cow,  by  Phil  Stong;  Struggle  is  Our  Brother, 
by  Gregor  Felsen;  When  the  Typhoon 
Blows,  bv  Elizabeth  Foreman  Lewis;  The 
Singing  Tree,  by  Kate  Seredv;  On  the  Dark 
of  the  Moon,  by  Don  Lang;  Smoky  Bay: 
The  Story  of  a  Small  Boy  of  Iceland,  by  Stein- 
grimur  Arason;  Three  and  a  Pigeon ,  by 
Kitty  Barne;  The  Leuel  Land,  by  Dola  de 
Jong;  Mocha,  the  Djuka,  by  Frances  Fuller¬ 
ton  Neilson;  and  In  Clean  Hay,  bv  Eric  P. 
Kelly. 

The  Talking  Book  Education  Project  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  made 
arrangements  for  a  combined  Talking  Book 
and  braille  reading  series  of  “Books  Bring  Ad¬ 
venture.”  The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues 
of  America  granted  permission  for  the 


re-recording  of  the  radio  dramatizations  in 
Talking  Book  form.  The  thirteen  dramatiza¬ 
tions  are  recorded  on  seven  records,  page  one 
presenting  a  foreword  with  the  titles  of  the 
dramatized  stories,  a  short  description  of  the 
content  of  each,  and  suggestions  for  the  read¬ 
ing  of  other  books  about  life  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Each  fifteen-minute  dramatiza¬ 
tion  fills  one  side  of  a  Talking  Book  record. 

Concurrent  with  the  publication  of  these 
Talking  Books,  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
began  the  braille  publication  of  the  thirteen 
books  so  that  blind  children  may  turn  to  the 
braille  reading  of  the  complete  story  when 
listening  to  the  records  has  stimulated  their 
interest.  Talking  Book  records  of  the  drama¬ 
tizations,  as  well  as  the  braille  books,  are 
now  available.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
how  this  co-operative  venture  of  the  two 
reading  media  for  the  blind  will  be  accepted 
by  children  and  teachers  as  well. 

The  Talking  Book  Education  Project  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is 
assisted  in  this  work  by  a  grant  from  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

Berthold  Loweneeld,  Ph.D. 


The  Medical  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army  has  had  printed  for  the  Office 
of  the  Surgeon  General  an  attractive  28-page 
booklet  entitled  “Guide  for  those  Giving  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service  to  the  Blind.”  The  brief 
text,  illustrated  with  pungency,  and  some¬ 
times  with  humor,  highlights  points  to  be 
watched  bv  those  engaged  in  helping  to1  re¬ 
habilitate  blinded  war  veterans.  While  the 
publication  is  not  available  for  general  dis¬ 
tribution  owing  to  limited  printing,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  the  material  may  be  para¬ 
phrased,  new  illustrations  added,  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  product  issued  for  use  by  civilians. 
If,  or  when,  this  is  done,  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
will  carry  an  announcement  of  its  availability. 


FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS  .  .  . 


By  way  of  a  United  Press  dispatch  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  dated  October  27,  the 
War  Department  announced  that  The  Army 
Signal  Corps  is  developing  a  radar-like  see¬ 
ing  eye  for  the  blind.  Says  the  dispatch: 
“Developed  at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  the  ‘sensory  aid’  employs  a  light 
beam  instead  of  radio  waves.  It  is  projected 
from  the  front  of  a  nine-pound  case,  carried 
like  a  lunchbox.  The  light  beam  produces  a 
bright  spot  on  any  object  on  which  it  falls. 
The  spot  is  reflected  back  and  detected  by  a 
photoelectric  cell  in  the  case.  The  effective 
range  is  from  two  to  twenty  feet.  The  cell 
creates  an  electric  current  which  produces 
code  signals  on  a  single  earphone  connected 
with  the  case  by  a  wire.  Different  signals 
indicate  different  distances.  An  object  eleven 
feet  away,  for  example,  produces  a  dash.  One 
only  eight  feet  distant  would  produce  two 
dots.  The  user  can  tell  the  direction  of  the 
obstacle  by  the  way  he  holds  the  case.  He  can 
swing  it  from  side  to  side  and  scan  his  path 
with  it.  The  aid  was  designed  and  constructed 
by  Lawrence  Cranberg,  civilian  physicist  at 
the  Evans  Signal  Laboratory,  near  Bradley 
Beach,  New  Jersey.  Major  General  Harry 
C.  Ingles,  chief  signal  officer,  said  that  a 
laboratory  model  had  been  completed  and 
tested,  but  that  production  would  be  delayed 
while  further  improvements  are  sought. 
Meanwhile,  experiments  are  also  being  made 
with  devices  using  supersonic  and  radar 
waves  instead  of  light.” 

During  the  month  of  September,  several 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  featured 
the  story  of  a  romance  which  developed 
through  correspondence  between  two  blind 
people,  and  which  later  culminated  in  mar¬ 


riage.  The  young  woman  in  the  case  was 
Miss  Mary  Mansfield,  of  Colorado,  editor  of 
the  braille  magazine,  The  Literary  Spokes¬ 
man.  The  man,  one  of  her  first  con¬ 
tributors,  was  a  young  Englishman,  Chris 
Marstom,  of  Northill,  Bigglesware,  England. 
Three  years  after  the  couple  first  exchanged 
letters,  they  became  engaged,  but  their  mar¬ 
riage  was  held  up  by  the  war.  Around  the 
middle  of  September  of  this  year,  Miss  Mans¬ 
field  was  able  to  make  the  trip  to  England, 
where  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Marstom  has  since 
taken  place. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Gorizia, 
Italy,  dated  November  9,  tells  the  following 
story:  “A  little  Italian  boy,  blinded  from  a 
kick  by  a  German  Army  horse,  may  see  again 
because  American  soldiers  are  passing  the  hat 
to  pay  for  an  operation  in  the  United  States. 
Eight-year-old  Giuliano  Cabbia  was  sent  by 
American  soldiers  to  a  school  for  the  blind 
at  Padua  a  year  ago.  He  has  been  playing  the 
accordion  for  the  Eighty-eighth  Division,  and 
earning  substantial  sums  by  giving  concerts. 
The  Eighty-eighth  Division  started  a  collec¬ 
tion  to  finance  a  trip  to  the  United  States. 
There’s  $1,516  in  the  kitty  already,  and 
enough  more  in  sight  to  meet  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  requirement  that  the  boy  have 
$4,000  for  passage  and  doctor  bills.  More  or 
less  adopted  by  the  Eighty-eighth,  Thirty- 
fourth,  and  Eighty-fifth  Divisions,  Giuliano 
wears  a  complete  GI  uniform,  including 
sleeve  patches  of  all  three  outfits.’ 


Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  m  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  revised  edition  now 
available.  Price  $1.50. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Enrico  Caruso,  His  Life  and  Death,  by 
Dorothy  Caruso,  widow  of  the  world-famous 
tenor,  is  being  recorded  as  a  Talking  Book 
in  the  sound  studios  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Caruso  has  given 
permission  for  the  incorporation  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  her  husband’s  recording  of  “Vesti  la 
Guibba,”  from  Pagliacci,  and  has  herself  read 
onto  the  Talking  Book  discs  her  introduction 
to  the  book.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
being  recorded  by  Miss  Ethel  Everett. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  currently  hav¬ 
ing  500  new  Talking  Book  reproducers  con¬ 
structed  and  distributed  among  the  blinded 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  The  indications 
are  that  this  quantity  will  not  be  enough 
to  fill  all  requests.  Distribution  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  involved  some  problems  which  would 
have  wrought  an  undue  hardship  on  existing 


agencies  for  the  distribution  of  Talking  Book 
reproducers.  These  sprung  mainly  from  the 
fact  that  the  veteran,  on  his  discharge,  was 
quite  likely  to  be  unsettled  as  to  where  he 
would  finally  live.  Many  will  be  going  to 
school  outside  their  home  states;  many  will 
find  better  employment  opportunities  away 
from  their  homes.  Accordingly,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  have  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  take  care,  for  the  time  being,  of 
these  machines.  Applications  are,  as  a  rule,, 
filled  out  by  the  veteran  before  he  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service;  and  a  machine  is 
waiting  for  him  at  his  home  when  he  leaves 
the  hospital.  These  machines  may  be  taken 
from  state  to  state,  with  the  sole  requirement 
that  changes  of  address  be  reported.  Even¬ 
tually,  it  is  hoped,  Talking  Book  reproducers 
will  be  made  available  to  veterans  through 
Public  Law  309.  At  that  time,  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  transfer  the  present  machines 
to  state  distributing  agencies,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  applying  to  machines  assigned  during 
the  prewar  years.  Since  the  500  new  machines 
(Model  US  25)  are  not  covered  by  past  agree¬ 
ments,  local  agencies  have  no  obligations  with 
regard  to  their  repairs.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
objection  to  a  local  agency  extending  any 
assistance  it  feels  able  to  offer,  and  there  have 
already  been  several  instances  of  such  gen¬ 
erosity. 


My  soul  is  full  of  whispered  song, — 

My  blindness  is  my  sight; 

The  shadows  that  I  feared  so  long 
Are  full  of  life  and  light. 

— From  Dying  Hymn,  by  Alice  Cary 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Within  the  next  few  weeks  National  In¬ 
dustries  expects  to  receive  the  Army  require¬ 
ments  on  brooms  and  wet  mops  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1946.  As  soon  as  these  are  received, 
allocations  will  be  forwarded  to  workshops 
so  that  they  will  know  exactly  the  amounts 
they  will  receive  of  each  item.  N.I.B.  under¬ 
stands  that  broom  orders  will  specify  that 
they  must  be  all  corn  brooms,  and  must  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  original  specifi¬ 
cations.  This  means  that  workshops  cannot 
use  fibers  or  alternates  on  handles,  or  wire 
which  was  permitted  during  the  war.  It  is 
not  yet  known  exactly  what  the  Army  re¬ 
quirements  will  be,  but  it  is  hoped  they  will 
be  large  enough  to  permit  an  allocation  to 
each  shop  of  about  40  per  cent  of  the  amount 
they  have  requested.  Of  course,  other  broom 
orders  are  expected  from  other  government 
departments,  so  eventually  workshops  may 
be  receiving  50,  60,  or  possibly  as  high  as  75 
per  cent  of  what  they  have  requested,  but 
this  is  something  that  cannot  be  determined 
definitely  at  this  time.  On  the  Army  orders 
for  mops,  N.I.B.  expects  to  be  able  to  allocate 
to  workshops  about  40  per  cent  of  the  amount 
asked  for. 

National  Industries  is  aware  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  broom  corn,  and  believes  that  the  use 
of  Argentine  broom  corn  may  be  allowed  if 
this  is  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  also  a  shortage  of  Argen¬ 
tine  corn.  However,  N.I.B.  is  trying  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  by  which  some  of  it  may 
be  secured  for  those  shops  that  want  it.  For 
the  present,  workshops  should  plan  on  using 
it  to  take  care  of  their  private  trade,  and  use 
whatever  American  broom  corn  they  have 
for  government  orders.  It  will  be  appreciated 


if  shops  will  notify  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  immediately  how  many  tons  of 
Argentine  broom  corn  they  wish  to  buy.  The 
prices  being  quoted  at  this  time  are  about 
$280  per  ton,  f.o.b.  New  Orleans. 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  promoting 
interagency  sale  of  items  made  by  the  blind, 
N.I.B.  is  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  supply  the  following  items  to  other 
agencies  for  the  blind  who  desire  them  for 
resale  in  their  districts.  All  prices  are  f.o.b. 
Brooklyn. 

Tire  Strip  Mats 

14x22 — $  7.20  per  doz.  22x36 — $19.20  per  doz. 
16x25 — $10.00  per  doz.  18x27 — $12.00  per  doz. 

20x32 — $16.50  per  doz. 

Mop  Handles 

In  accordance  with  Government  Specifica¬ 
tions.  Price  26  cents  each.  Price  per  dozen 
$3.12.  As  a  matter  of  information,  these  han¬ 
dles  are  being  sold  to  jobbers  for  $3.85  per 
dozen. 

Triangular  Dust  Mops 

In  accordance  with  Government  Specifica¬ 
tions. 

Assembled  mops 
Heads  only 
Frame  only 
Handle 
with  clamp 
Minimum  orders 
gross. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
General  Manager 


$.69  each  $8.28  per  dozen 
.45  each  5.40  per  dozen 
.07  each  .84  per  dozen 

.17  each  2.04  per  dozen 
in  each  case  are  for  one 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Maine  State  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare,  which  includes  the  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind,  has  appointed  Dr. 
Leverett  D.  Bristol  as  its  new  commissioner, 
succeeding  Harry  O.  Page,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed. 

Some  years  ago,  before  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare  were  joined,  Dr.  Bristol  served 
for  a  period  of  four  years  as  first  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  new  commissioner  received  his  college 
degree  at  Wesleyan  University,  his  medical 
degree  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  later  added  a 
doctorate  in  public  health  at  Harvard.  After 
some  years  in  the  private  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine,  he  entered  the  field  of  public  health. 
In  1921  he  left  Maine  for  New  York,  where 
he  organized  and  directed  the  first  county 
health  department  in  New  York  State,  in 
Cattaraugus  County.  Later,  he  organized  and 
directed  the  Bellevue-Yorkville  Health  Dem¬ 
onstration  in  New  York  City,  which  did  much 
to  set  the  pattern  for  the  present  district 
health  administration  in  that  city.  For  fifteen 
years  he  served  as  health  director  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Health  Development,  Inc.,  and  of 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  As¬ 
sociation. 

Last  May  Dr.  Bristol  completed  two  years 
of  service  as  president  of  the  Public  Health 
Association  of  New  York  City.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
Industrial  Health  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  general  chairman  of  the 
Plealth  Advisory  Council  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


EYE-BANK  TO  FUNCTION 
ON  NATIONWIDE  SCALE 

Seventy-five  leaders  in  the  fields  of  science, 
finance,  and  business  have  been  named  to 
serve  as  members  of  a  council  sponsoring  the 
w’ork  of  The  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration, 
Inc.,  in  New  York  City.  Under  guidance 
of  the  Council,  a  movement  has  been 
launched  to  procure  eyes  removed  from  those 
whose  corneal  tissue  is  not  affected,  and  also 
the  eyes  of  persons  of  unimpaired  vision  im¬ 
mediately  after  death,  to  be  used  in  corneal 
graft  operations.  At  present,  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  corneal  tissue  for  utilization  in  this 
delicate  operation  for  only  72  hours;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  the  speedy 
collection  and  preservation  of  eyes  immed¬ 
iately  upon  removal.  Such  a  plan  is  already  in 
limited  operation  among  representative  eye 
hospitals  and  surgeons  in  New  York  and 
several  other  cities,  and  it  is  part  of  the  Eye- 
Bank  plan  to1  expand  this  activity  to  include 
such  institutions  and  the  profession  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Operating  from  the 
Eye-Bank’s  headquarters  at  210  East  64  Street, 
New  York  City,  the  newly  formed  Council 
will  sponsor  a  nationwide  movement  to  ob¬ 
tain  donations  of  eyes,  and  to  establish  the 
Eye-Bank  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Albert  G.  Milbank,  prominent  New  York 
lawyer  and  foundation  president,  has  been 
nominated  chairman  of  the  Council. 


CORNEAL  GRAFT  AIDS  BLIND 

At  least  10,000  blind  persons  might  be 
helped  by  corneal  graft  operations,  Dr.  R. 
Townley  Paton,  vice-president  of  the  Eye- 
Bank  for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  points  out 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Si^ht-Saving  Re¬ 
view  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness.  One  of  the  main  obstacles 
to  the  operation,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
fresh  corneal  tissue,  will,  it  is  hoped,  he  over¬ 
come  through  the  Eye-Bank. 


APPOINTMENTS 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND  RECEIVES  CERTIFICATE 
OF  COMMENDATION 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  honored  on  October  18  when,  at  a  mili¬ 
tary  ceremony  held  at  Mason  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  Brentwood,  New  York,  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  Certificate  of  Commendation 
for  services  rendered  to  war-disabled  veterans 
at  that  institution.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Foundation,  received 
the  award,  which  was  presented  by  Colonel 
Cleve  C.  Odom,  Commanding  Officer  of 
Mason  General  Hospital,  on  behalf  of  the 
Second  Service  Command.  Several  other  or¬ 
ganizations  were  similarly  honored  on  this 
occasion,  and  Colonel  Odom,  in  presenting 
the  Certificates,  said:  “The  work  and  services 
rendered  by  the  organizations  here  repre¬ 
sented,  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  man 
hours,  but  only  in  terms  of  the  life  span  of 
the  men  and  women  whom  you  served,  for 
what  you  have  done  during  World  War  II 
will  never  be  forgotten,  but  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  these  men  and  women  so  long  as 
life  endures.” 

The  ceremony  was  preceded  by  a  colorful 
retreat  parade,  and  was  followed  by  a  social 
hour  in  the  officers’  lounge,  where  tea  was 
served  to  the  guests  of  the  afternoon. 


THE  BLIND  IN  TURKEY 

News  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Ankara, 
Turkey,  Las  been  received  recently  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Foundation  by  Mitat  Enc, 
a  native  of  Turkey  who  spent  the  years 
between  1936  and  1939  studying  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  handicapped  children  in  the  United 
States.  After  receiving  his  master’s  degree 
from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
in  1939,  Mr.  Enc  returned  to  Turkey  and 
became  a  teacher  in  the  Gazi  Institute  of 
Education,  in  Ankara,  where  he  taught  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  to  a  group 
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of  teachers  who  were  being  trained  to  become 
inspectors  for  the  schools.  Ever  since  his 
return  to  Turkey  he  has  been  working  to  start 
a  school  for  the  blind  in  his  native  land. 

According  to  Mr.  Enc,  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  50,700  blind  people  in  Turkey,  of 
whom  half  are  women.  Six  thousand  of  this 
number  are  under  the  age  of  16.  Trachoma 
is  the  chief  cause  of  blindness  in  the  country, 
and  this  disease  is  particularly  prevalent  in 
the  southeastern  provinces,  where  almost  one 
third  of  the  total  number  of  blind  people  are 
to  be  found.  The  Turkish  government  has 
been  doing  effective  prevention  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  trachoma  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  It  has  established  eye  clinics  where 
free  treatment  is  given,  and  has  what  are 
termed  “mobile”  eye  clinics  which  take  care 
of  the  rural  population.  Separate  schools  have 
been  opened  where  children  afflicted  with 
trachoma  receive  special  medical  treatment; 
and  much  work  has  been  done  in  the  field  of 
public  education.  At  the  present  time,  there 
is  only  one  special  school  in  Smyrna  where 
blind  children  are  being  trained,  under  the 
same  roof  with  deaf-mutes.  This  school  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ministrv  of  Public 
Health. 

The  problem  of  providing  opportunities  for 
the  uneducated  blind  to  earn  a  living  is,  of 
course,  an  ever-present  one.  In  an  effort  to 
solve  this  problem,  in  some  districts  certain 
occupations  such  as  basket  making,  have  been 
designated  as  the  exclusive  province  of  blind 
people.  Blind  people  are  also  eligible  for  re¬ 
ligious  posts  in  mosques,  where  they  chant 
the  Koran,  or,  on  anniversaries  of  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  birthday,  the  religious  poetry  written 
on  his  birth  and  life.  Some  blind  people  earn 
their  living  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

In  Turkey,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a  certain 
percentage  of  blind  people  who  are  finan¬ 
cially  secure,  and  Mr.  Enc  notes  that  there 
are  some  young  blind  people  in  high  schools 
and  universities  who  are  pursuing  studies 
which  will  prepare  them  for  the  professions. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Connecticut:  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind — Miss  Ruth  Marie  Lerdal,  of  Goldfield,  Iowa, 
was  appointed  home  teacher  by  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  last  September. 
Miss  Lerdal,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  where  she  majored  in  sociology,  served 
as  dictaphone  operator  with  the  War  Production 
Board  in  Washington  previous  to  entering  the 
home  teacher  training  course  at  Overbrook.  She 
qualified  in  June,  1945,  as  Home  Teacher  Grade  I, 
and  plans  to  undertake  graduate  work  in  the  near 
future  in  order  to  qualify  for  Grade  II^^Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  DeLeo,  who  is  totally  blind,  and  who  re¬ 
ceived  her  B.A.  degree  from  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Connecticut,  last  June,  has  been 
appointed  by  Dr.  Neil  Dayton  as  full-time  teacher, 
and  is  having  an  opportunity  to  teach  some  sighted 
children  in  addition  to  blind  children.  She  has  been 
especially  successful  in  her  use  of  music  with  the 
groups  of  mentally  retarded  pupils. 

D.  C.  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind — The 
annual  election  of  officers  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Association  resulted  in  the  following  being 
elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year:  Carl  V.  Allens- 
worth,  president;  James  E.  Dobbs,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Bernice  C.  Brown,  recording  secretary;  Mrs. 


Ann  C.  Dobbs,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Wilderson,  financial  secretary;  Edmund  L. 
Browning,  treasurer;  David  S.  Thomas  and  Miss 
Minnie  Furr,  members-at-large. 

Glens  Falls  ( New  Yor\)  Association  for  the 
Blind — Edward  Maloy,  of  the  Glens  Falls  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Glens  Falls 
Association  for  the  Blind.'^During  the  Christmas 
season  the  Association  plans  to  have  two  days  of 
sales  of  articles  made  by  the  blind.  A  Christmas 
dinner  has  also  been  planned,  with  carol  singing, 
a  program  of  entertainment,  and  a  tree  with  per¬ 
sonal  gifts.  The  party  will  be  attended  by  the  thirty 
members  of  the  Board,  the  blind,  and  their  guides. 
Last  summer,  a  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  ten 
blind  people  who  did  this  kind  of  work  brought 
in  $935.11. 

Springfield  ( Missouri )  Association  for  the  Blind — 
At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Springfield 
Association,  held  on  October  30,  work  for  the  home 
teaching  department  was  outlined,  and  a  full  year 
of  activity  was  planned  for  all  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  Social  Service,  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
Home  Teaching,  and  the  Blind  Kraft  Shop. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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